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PYRAMID OF OHOLULA. 


HE nearest things are often the far- | 

thest off, and the farthest off the near- | 
est. This is true of places as we)l as of peo- | 
ples. We know more of Bismarck than of 
our next-block neighbor, of Paris than of | 
many an American town. This law is veri- 
fied in our knowledge, or ignorance rather, 
of our nearest national neighbor, Mexico. 
Few books are written, less are read, upon | 
this most novel and interesting land on our 
continent, and one of the most attractive 
on any continent. Prescott’s Conquest is es- 
teemed a sort of historical romance, the very 
charm of his style adding to the unreality of 
his theme. Andif it be reckoned strict his- 
tory, it is still history ; not a living, breath- 
ing power, as is England or Italy, Germany 
or Russia, but a vivid fact of three centuries 





and over ago, a medieval story of marvels 
and mystery. In fact, Prescott’s “‘ Conquest” 
has made that of its subject, Cortez, to fade. 


| And one is half tempted to believe that the 


real conquestador was not the strong-brained, 
strong-limbed, strong-souled Spaniard, but 
the half-blind and wholly meditative Bos- 
tonian. The Achilles and his Homer are 
worthy of their several fame. Yet the land 
on which, or out of which, each won his chief 
glory is still superior to them both. A run 
along some of its chief paths of interest may 
make this fact patent to other eyes. 

The approach to Mexico is on the same 
path to-day that Cortez opened. He made 
its port, and all people have accepted his 
decision as final. Attempts have been made 
to erect other coast towns into the chief 
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ports of entry, but so far have utterly failed. 
The City of the True Cross, built on the hot 
sands by this adventurer, is the commercial 
capital still. If all the centre of the coun- 
try is largely Mexican, the city of Cortez is 
Spanish to this day. Not in population, for 
the Indian excels in numbers here as every 
where in the country, but in influence and 
character it is a child of Spain. 

Look at it as you draw in sight of the 
wished-for land, especially if a norther has 
been tossing you on those green, blue, black, 
and yellow waves, the strata of earth or 
of herbage under the sea giving its col- 
oring to the waves rolling above them. 
There rises the grandest of peaks that ever 
saluted a coming or going traveler. Sixty 
miles at sea, the mighty cone of Orizaba 
lifts its white pyramid, glowing like a cloud 
smitten by the sun, yet fixed and solid in 
its substance, and light as no cloud can ever 
be. Though it is eighty miles back of the 
shore, it seems almost to stand out to sea, 
so vast are its proportions. Nowhere else 
can a cone of snow be seen so clear and so 
near from the ocean level. You can meas- 
ure from this watery plain the whole enor- 
mous height. Over seventeen thousand feet 
it stands forth in one unbroken eye-glance. 
It looks as broad as half the western hori- 
zon. Ali that broken group of brown and 
green mountains forms its base, but from their 
centre, as if gathering all their voluminous 
folds into one, it rises fourteen thousand feet, 


sheer and unbroken, without a mountain 
companion. From the sea the effect is felt 
of the whole four miles of height. You 
measure from that green below you to that 
white above, and take in the whole impres- 
sion at once. 

But Orizaba can not keep us from nearer 
and more human views. A little island lies 
a mile or two from the shore. A bank runs 
half-way out to the island. Only a small 
channel separates the two, which could be 
easily connected by a breakwater, if wisdom, 
will, and wealth could unite in the enter- 
prise. The island is the famed fortress of 
| Ulloa, not so named from the ululations of 
| its occupants, although they have suffered 

successive defeat from every attacking foe. 

Behind it, and between it and that spit 
| of land, is the harbor, what there is of it, of 
Vera Cruz. And not much of a harbor is it. 
The northers drive their seas clean over the 
solitary mole, and the few craft that lie near 
hasten td up anchor if possible, and get into 
the outer and safer sea. If such a sea hap- 
pens to be on, there is no communication 
between vessel and shore, not even between 
the fort and the main-land. Passengers 
have been kept a week in a steamer, unable 
to land, and friends visiting the ship, or pas- 
sengers the shore, have failed for days to 
make their desired connections with the 
|mole or vessel. Our luck is better, as we 
arrive on the dying edge of a storm, and 
| soon find ourselves in an officer’s boat, un- 
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der white awnings, rowing to the mole. At 
the head of this solitary wharf an open pla- 
za, without shade of any sort, welcomes us, 
famous chiefly as the spot where Santa Anna 
lost his leg in some gunnery practice against 
a home or foreign foe. That lost leg helped 


him on to fame and power as completely as| What makes the city such a victim of the 


the famous cork leg pushed forward its for- 
tunate (for a time) possessor. 
low’s wooden leg of Bird o’ Freedom Sawin 
was an equally fortunate limb of Fortunatus. 

“A short street, clean and white, as all the 
streets are here, brings us to the little cen- 
tral plaza, and its tiny park of perpetual 
verdure. The Australian gum-tree, the mag- 
nolia, the Chinese laurel, broad-leaved cacti, 
and lilies of many sorts, cool the fervid air 
by their dark and glossy greens. Even the 
flaming flower of the oleander can not make 
them look uncomfortable. 

The Hotel Diligencias occupies one side 


| that length. 


a third 
Two or three streets cross this 


of about a mile. The arrow is about 


|at right angles going from the Gulf to the 


wall, and two others are parallel to Cen- 
tral Street, as it is called, but behind it, 


|and shorter, subtending ares of lesser area. 


Hosea Big- | 


yellow fever is a question often asked and 
rarely answered. It is not its filthiness, for 
a cleaner town one never sees. Its block- 
stone pavements are washed nightly, and 
shine like Philadelphia door-steps. The big 
black buzzard acts as scavenger, and clouds 
of them occupy roof-top and church cross, 
dipping into the street for stray morsels, 
and in their ravenous hunger would make 


, nothing of boots and hats and old clothes, 


if the people ever had such articles to cast 
away. So far as garbage and dirt are con- 


| cerned, no city has less fault to find with its 


of the square, a name known and respected | 


over all the country, for it is the house of 


the company which is the only substitute | 


for the railway from Yucatan to Colorado. 
Every where the Diligencias Generales is 
found, and every where it insures you good 
coaches, good beds, good board, good horses, 
good drivers—every thing but good roads. 
This company was formed only a few years 
ago, chiefly by Sefior Escandron, who saw 
the need of this intercommunication, and 


sand only. 


fathers. 

No more is the affluent and decaying veg- 
etation the cause, or quiet inland waters 
and semi-waters, such as lie in lagoons and 
rich but deadly deltas about New Orleans. 
The bluffs about Vera Cruz are sand, and 
You must go miles from the 
city to reach fat and fatal lands. The walls 
are thought to be the chief source of the 
evil, for they shut in the air, and prevent 


| its sweeping easily through the town. They 


who became enormously wealthy by his | 


sagacity and enterprise. It issues letters 
of credit on deposits, and has administrators 
at every stopping-place for the night, who 
will cash these letters according to the trav- 
eler’s desire, and so keep him in constant 
relief, without imperiling his life and for- 
tunes by carrying large sums about his 
person. 

Opposite the hotel is the governor’s pal- 
ace, a building of some pretensions, two-sto- 
ried, with ample halls and broad verandas 
and many suits of rooms. It savas then be- 


cleaned and garnished within, because the 
President was on his way to open the railroad 
from the commercial to the national capital. 
The cathedral, big and not beautiful, ranges 
along the southern side, and stores, chiefly 
occupied by Germans, stretch coolingly un- 
der the arcades on the northern side. 
pers of coffee sit under the arches before the 
hotel, and a few loungers dodge away from 
the sun around the plaza, shifting themselves 
to its shadiest benches. 

Vera Cruz is the smallest, compactest, 
cleanest, and deadliest of national sea-ports. 
It lies in the hollow of your hand. It has 
practically but two streets, one going straight 
back from the mole to the centre of the wall 
that swings like a semicircle around the 
town; the other is the string of this bow, 
whereof the former is the arrow. It stretch- 
es along its diameter the enormous distance 


are twenty feet high, and of no value what- 
ever as a protection. They only increase its 
perils, for they necessitate bombardment in 
all civil wars, which ruins roofs and churches 
and destroys lives, while they do not prevent 
the capture of the town. If they also cause 
the pestilence, then there is every reason for 
their removal. 

Central Street has one characteristic of 
Venice. It is without carriages. Not a 
four-wheeled, or a two-wheeled, or even a 
one-wheeled vehicle did I see in all its tiny 
thoroughfares. The horse and its rider, the 


| donkey and its pack, were the only repre- 
ing tinted with pretty washes without, and | 


sentatives of carts and carriages, except the 
Indian loaded like his brother, the ass, with 
burdens grievous to be borne. The levees 


|of the great are attended by gentlemen and 


ladies on foot. Even to the Presidential re- 


'ception, which flashed with diamonds and 
| grand turn-outs of apparel, every body went 


Sip- | 


afoot. But Venice is without horse or mule, 


| and so Vera Cruz hath pre-eminence. 





In another thing it surpasses. Without 
public or private carriages, strangely enough 
it has a horse-car. I shall have to revise 
my first statement. This four-wheeleG car 
exists. It goes up and down this single av- 
enue every fifteen minutes, and will carry 
you for a real (twelve and a half cents) the 
whole distance of a mile, or less. But it 
carries nobody save driver and conductor. 
People have no call to either extreme, and 
the shops, cafés, and churches are all within 
biscuit toss of each other and of the houses 
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of the gentry, the very few that have a real 
to spend. The horse railway, like many a 
Northern steam road, is simply a superfluity, 
no call arising in either case for the extrav- 
agant enterprise. It may by this time have 
ceased to be. 

The prettiest ride from the city is by cars 
to Medellin, some ten miles south, a little 
back from the sea, along the bank of a mud- 
dy and shaded river. This was the favorite 
resort of Cortez, and it bears the name of 
his birth-place over the sea. We pass down 
Calle Centrale by many a workshop and 
wine-shop. In the former you see tailors, 
hatters, cordage-twisters, candle- makers, 
shoe-makers, iron-workers, each busy at his 
hot trade this hot December day. There is 
no privacy. All their works are manifest to 
all passers-by. 

The wine and coffee shops are equally 
open, and more attractive. Hot to the hot 
is the law, whether it be delicious coffee or 
fiery spirits. Ice-water and iced drinks are 
things unknown. What the acute Haze- 
well, of the Boston Traveller, asserts should 
be our law of conforming to nature; ice-wa- 
ter for winter and tea for summer, is here 
carried out, and the heating liquids refresh 
heated frames. 

A church, well battered by the shot of 
Scott, stands near the southern gate, rent 
and abandoned. A bridge is just outside 
the gate, perhaps thirty feet long, stone, 
with a low parapet, and benches for loun- 
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gers. The broad path to it on either side 
for a hundred feet is lined with young co- 
coa-nut trees. That bridge was first built 
by Cortez for a sum so fabulous that his 
emperor staggered when the bills came in. 
It is of no use except as a lounging-place, 
and not much for that, for the trees are too 
small, the promenade too short, and the 
means of getting to it too scant for the fash- 
ionables to frequent it, even if the horse-car 
runs thither; so it is left to dogs and loun- 
gers of the lower sort, or, more commonly, 
to silence and emptiness, save the croaking 
presence of buzzards, and the stray foot of 
the foreigner “doing” the town. 

The cars for Medellin start from near Cor- 
tez Bridge and its petty alameda. They 
run through a wild, rough, low country, well 
covered with thorns and briers, sometimes 
marshy and watery, where the July pond- 
lily of the North is sending forth its Decem- 
ber fragrance, or would, if it sent forth any 
fragrance at all, which it is said not to doin 
this land. It looks as sweet, if it does not 
smell as sweet, as when nestling in the mid- 
summer ponds of New England. 

Alongside of the road for “ quite a piece” 
runs a sort of water-dike. Horsemen are 
wending their way to the town, for it is 
Saint Somebody’s day, and so every non-saint 
must off work and on toggery, and be up to 
the drink shops for a godly carousal. One 
of these caparisoned horsemen, well bedi- 
zened with rows of shining buttons all adown 
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the sides of his pantaloons, with like rows 
on either side of lis dark jacket, upon a horse 
alike arrayed, seeks to get out of too near | 
proximity to the train, backs off the narrow 
roadway into the canal-like sludge, and | 
horse and rider go floundering in mud and | 
water, to the immense delight of spectator | 
and disgust of the victim. The bemired | 
costume is a poor preparation for his day’s | 
expectations. 

The cocoa-palm begins to assume lofty | 
proportions, its bark seamed and ridged with 
the annual fall of its leaf: a fall not like 
that of most trees, for its leaf grows out of 
its trunk, rises high and stiff as a branch, 
ripens, withers, falls backward over itself, | 
drops off little by little, until naught re- 
mains but the scar, a rim of green and then 
of brown, which shows its successive annual | 
growths, as rings inside the bark do those 
of other trees. 

Medellin is a collection of bamboo huts 
and cottages of varied pretension, situated 
amidst rose-bushes laden with flowers, or- 
ange groves laden with fruit, and mango | 
and acacia trees of height and breadth and | 
foliage and greenness beyond compare. 
These bamboo palaces are for coolness, and 
they look airy and comfortable. Most are 
deserted, except those the poorest inhabit, 
and the one or two still open for occasional 
parties from the town. It is out of season 
now, and so the shaded stores, cafés, and 
gambling- houses are without inhabitant. 
One pleasant restaurant is open. We pace 
its cool halls, sit in its cane seats, wander 
among its blooming gardens which lead to 
the river’s bank, with its deep shade of re- | 
freshing coolness, and sit down to a delicious 
breakfast of fish, flesh, eggs, and coffee, with | 
bread to match, no better than which can | 
one find in the finest banqueting-room of 
Paris. 
meal on New-Year’s Day—a beginning of the 


year that New York visitors would be glad | 


to enjoy. 
The roses are fragrant if the lilies are not, 


and big bouquets for a penny or two are | 


forced on you at the stopping-places. The 
people love flowers. 
light in raising them, and show much taste 


in arranging them. The flower vendors of 


They occupy the corners of the street, their 
bouquets lying on mats on the ground. 
These bouquets are sometimes half a yard 
across ; from that to half afoot. ‘Their base | 
is usually violets, crowded and solid and | 
smooth, a dark background for the brilliant 
colors that crown them. Trimmed and es- | 
caloped paper incloses the flowers. They 
are sold for a few cents, if the customer | 
knows how to buy. 

The chief road from the sea-port to the 
capital formerly led through Jalapa, famous 
for its tropical gardens, its outlook of sea | 


| the nose. 


It was a novel sensation this garden | 


The natives take de- | 


| ley. 
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and its uplook of mountains; famous also 
for the nauseous jalap it has contributed to 
pharmacy, and for which it has fallen into 
such disrepute among children, and those 
who retain the memory of childhood, that 


its rare beauty of location and surroundings 


can not make it entirely agreeable. One 
does think of rose and sweetness at the same 
time, no matter what Shakspeare says; and 
if that word were united with an asafetidian 
odor, the very name of rose would cause an 
upward movement of its rhythmical fellow, 
So Jalapa suffers from its bad 
name. Yet if we pronounce it Halapa, and 
spell it thus, we escape the memory; for no 
one would think of finding in that name the 
horrid jalap of his sick boyhood. 

The railroad has spoiled this road to the 
capital. It goes to the southward, making 
Cordova and Orizaba its half-way houses. 
For eighty miles it runs through a level, un- 
settled country, full of capabilities. The 
rank foliage of field and forest shows what 
it might be if reduced to cultivation. A few 


cattle occasionally appear, a hamlet or two 
by the road-side, orchards of bananas flour- 
the capital are among its chief institutions. | 


ish and show off as a fruit in their own coun- 
try, like all natives, appearing better at home 
than abroad. Orchids hang on the crotches 
of trees, having ate up all the foliage to make 
themselves beautiful. These fungi or para- 
sites have their chief home along this val- 
They are of every sort of color and 
quality, and as useless as flowers on a lady’s 
hat, or three tails to any thing but a bashaw. 
Yet if beauty be its own utility, they have a 


| right to be, for in rich and delicate tints they 


are above all their fellows of the field, these 
hanging gardens of dead trees. 
Chiquihuite welcomes us to its cooling for- 
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ests, the beginning of the mountains. Ori- | 
zaba had been haughtily glancing at us with | 
his “stony British stare” all the way from | 
Vera Cruz. The bottom of his hills began | 
to hide from us his icy countenance. It 
was @ luxurious exchange. Nowhere has 
nature piled up more magnificence in for- 
est shape. The road winds on semiciren- 


lar bridges amidst ash, beech, acacia, mango, | 


castor-oil, cocoa-palm, and unnumbered va- 
rieties of forest and flower. 
glory, elaborated here into convolvuli, hangs 
on every bush and tree, a mass of tangled 
color of every hue. The hills hollow out a 
basin, into which, hundreds of feet below, 
leaps the Atoyac. It is a wide, high tunnel 
of densest foliage, with a tiny stream pour- 
ing from near its base into a darkling pool. 


You can go the world around and not find a | 


more charming picture than this of Atoyac. 

We plunge out of its sight, and all sight, 
into another sort of tunnel, and then de- 
bouch upon the plains of Orizaba, the first 
terrace, three thousand feet above the sea, 
half-way up to the capital. 

This is an open plain, bounded by big 
mountains. For twenty miles the road runs 
on a comparative level, amidst wildness of 
nature and fields of culture. The huts of 
the villagers line the road-side, sometimes 


thirty feet in roof and not six feet at the | 


eaves, loftiness within and lowliness with- 
out being their desiderata—a grace of na- 
ture that souls might safely imitate. 





The morning- | 


Paroquets chatter on their perches, loose 
of foot as well as tongue, held probably by 
the clipped wing, as strong a chain as any 
sage or fetter can be. The coffee bush hides 
itself among the banana thickets, craving 
shade with its heat. It is a slim, loose- 
jointed bush, that sprawls round like a tall 
ungainly boy who does not know what to do 
with his legs or arms. Its bean lies dark- 
ening on the mats around the cottages, the 
gathered and the ripened article differing 
greatly in color. 

Cordova—not the ancient of Spain, but the 
hardly less ancient of Mexico—salutes us 
with cries of ’bus and carriages, as well as of 
oranges, bananas, and stranger if not better 
| fruit. For a medio, or six and a quarter cents, 
| they will give four such oranges as you never 
|tasted elsewhere. The Jaffa, the Messina, 
|the Neapolitan, the Havana, all lose their 
| lusciousness beside the Cordovan. It over- 
flows with juiciness. It can hardly wait to 
have its skin removed. li spurts out of the 
|under skin, that type, modern antiresurrec- 
| tionists might say, of the spiritual body hid- 
|den under the outer and grosser covering. 
It is pressed down, shaken together, and 
| running over, is the orange of Cordova; and 
yet these United States try to squeeze life 





out of the fibrous Havana and sweetness out 
of the sour Messina, bringing the latter by 
heavy ship-loads across the Atlantic and 
|half across the Mediterranean, when this 
queen of them all is not three days from 
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New Orleans. 
the dépét, though it is not of Aztec but of 
Spanish origin, one which Cortez built for 
his delight and repose, and which holds 
memorials of his presence as its chief heir- 
looms. 

The preacher of a better faith is here 
way of the Lord and 


also, preparing the 
making these paths 


pinnacle of ice shoots up 
fourteen thousand feet be- 
fore your amazed, uplifted 
eyes. Mont Blanc at Cha- 
mouni has no such soli- 
tariness of position, nor 
rounded perfection, nor 
rich surroundings. Every 
thing conspires to give 
this the chief place among 
the hills of earth. None 
these eyes have seen 
equals or approaches it in 
every feature. It will yet 
win the crowd from Eu- 
rope to its grander shrine. 

It is not difficult of as- 
cent, in this being inferior 
to Europe’s Mont Blanc, 
if that be an inferiority 
which makes its summit 
and the view therefrom 
accessible to ordinary dar- 
ing. 

The three Mexican vol- 
canoes have been often 
under foot, though not till 


The old town looks old from | Cortez came was this achievement known. 
| His men, in the exuberance of their superi- 


ority, sealed the peaks near the city, and 
astonished the natives by their feat. They 
brought back sulphur from the crater for the 
manufacture of powder, thus bringing the 
fatal mountain in more deathly shape home 
to the poor Aztec. 





straight. It will be 
one of the loveliest 
appointments when 
the new gets well 
established, and the 
old gets well re- 
newed. 

In this hollow 
among the hills Ori- 
zaba puts on espe- 
cial majesty. You 
are well up to its 
base. The distant 
ocean and sea-port 
view is exchanged 
for one near at hand. 
Though still sixty 
miles away, it seems 
to rise at your very 
feet. How superbly 
it lifts its shining 
cone into the shin- 
ing heavens! Clouds 
had lingered about 
it on our way hith- 
er, touching now its 
top, now swinging 
round its sides. But 
here they are burn- 
ed up, and only this 


ORANGE GROVES IN OORDOVA. 








Orizaba is not only 
a mountain, but a 
town. The last was 
reached by a coach 
from Fortin, then the 
terminus of the road. 
We plunged down a 
steep place, a race 
of the horses’ heels 
with the coach’s 
wheels as to which 
should touch bot- 
tom first. The heels 
touched bottom all 
the time, and of 
course reached the 
bottom of the hill 
ahead of the wheels, 
but only a length 
ahead. High along 
the side of this ex- 
ceedingly steep hill 
creeps the railroad, 
making some of its 
most surprising feats 
of engineering as it 
winds and leaps 
across this chasm. 
It becomes almost 
circular in its twists 
and turns. 

The ride down hill and then up again was 
amidst the richest tropical delights. There 
was no end of heavy, deep foliage, of thick- 
set banana orchards, of hide-and-go-seek 
2»0ffee bushes and beans, of flaming rhodo- 
dendron, and every shade of cactus blossom 
—if that can be called a shade which shone 
with such marvelous beauty. The uncome- 
iy parts hath the more abundant honor, one 
clearly sees, when such spined and gray and 
beautiless forms glow with purple, scarlet, 
crimson, deep-hued pink, and grateful blue, 
yellow, and violet. 

The town is entered, its street rough be- 
yond conception. Great boulders lie thick- 
ly scattered over it, and greater holes lie be- 
side the boulders, the former extinct paving- 
stones, the latter the holes of the pit whence 
they were digged. These were all once in 
proper symmetry, the stones compact, upon 
a level road; but time and a New York lack 
of street inspectors have torn up the pave- 
ment, which tears up every passer over it. 

The coach pays no regard to our feelings, 
but gallops swiftly over the holes and the 
rocks, tossing us from side to side, and from 
bottom to top, as if we were having a young 
earthquake all to ourselves. This continues 
for a mile, when the untorn pavement is 
struck, and we bowl away at a break-neck 
pace through the slightly startled town, 
whose one-story plastered huts are prettily 
washed in light and grateful colors. The 
rattle and toss of the coach increase at ev- 
ery whirl of the wheels, till we rush fero- 
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VIEW OF ORIZABA, 


ciously up to a long high wall, pierced with 
long high windows, well protected with long 
high bars, a single story, and striped prettily 
in fancy colors. At the big portal we stop, 
with a jounce worse than all, that preceded, 
and beggars of every degree welcome us to 
the Hotel Diligencias of Orizaba. How they 
whine and grin and show off their horrid rags 
and sores! What a commentary on Roman- 
ism! It breeds these human vermin as nat- 
urally as the blankets of its worshipers do 
the less noisome sort. The more “ piety,” 
the more poverty; the more of workless 
faith, the more of this idle work. 

A live mill keeps the town chattering, and 
gives it an unusual! activity. But for that, 
only earthquakes, of which it has a goodly 
share, would keep it in motion. This mill 
is romantically set in a luscious ravine, over 
a rattling river, where bananas and all trop- 
ical fruits and flowers overflow it with their 
luxuriance. 

Orizaba is the favorite resort of the gentry 
of Mexico. Being on the railroad, it has 
outstripped its rivals, Jalapa and Cuerna- 
vaca, and bids fair to be the winter home of 
the big city. Some of the finest estates in 
the world are perched on its hills and hidden 
in its hollows. They enjoy the perpetual 
luxury of every tropical product, with the 
pyramid of ice ever cooling the fancy, if not 
the air. It will be the favorite resort as 
well of wanderers from the United States of 
the North. 

The cars begin to climb up the Cumbres; 
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four thousand feet they accomplish in less 
than thirty miles. It is holding on by the 
eyelids. 
“The boldest held their breath 
For a time.” 


As they go, step by step, up the sides of these 
gorges, which “ope their ponderous and 
marble jaws” to swallow up that smoking, 
puffing insect which crawls like a beetle, 
its rings each separate car, along the al- 
most precipitous sides of the huge barran¢as, 
a hand thrust out on one side would touch 
the mountain, on the other stretch out over | 
thousands of feet of empty space between it | 
and the rocks below. The road is the finest | 
bit of engineering on this, if not on any con- | 
tinent. 

At length the Boca del Monte is reached 
(the mouth of the mount), and smoother ways 
are before us. The table-land and the tem- 
perate zone are ours. The famed valley 


of Anahuac, the most famed mountain val- | 
ley in the world, is before us, with its pueb- | 
los, pulque, and historic charms. We will 
run off a matter of twenty miles before we 
visit the central city, and get a look at the 















































































RIVER AT ORIZABA. 





most sacred city of the country, Puebla de 
los Angeles (the city of the angels). The 
railroad entrance is not attractive; the 
stage-coach is. You run down a long, wide, 


| broken, dusty thoroughfare, filled with asses 


and asseteers—for if muleteers are drivers of 
mules, asseteers should be drivers of asses. 
These poor beasts, four-legged and two- 
legged, are heavily loaded with earthenware, 


chareoal, wood, hay, stone, corn, coffee— 


all the products of the country. Men carry 


| three hundred pounds laid along their backs 


from far above the head. Women are not 
less heavily laden. Children grow up to 
these carriages. No wonder, seeing such— 
for such the hills and valleys of Palestine 
alone possessed in His days—the Master cried 
out, ‘Woe unto you, Pharisees, hypocrites, 
for ye bind heavy burdens and grievous to 


| be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders, 
| but ye yourselves will not move them with 


one of your fingers.” It is so here to-day, 
bodily and spiritually. The lords of the 
church and the state move not with one of 
their dainty fingers the grievous burdens 


| which they lay upon the backs and brains 


and hearts of their 
brethren. They have 
filed religion with 
masses and festas 
and forms, and ev- 
ery thing but Christ 
and peace. Again 
we hear Him, turn- 
ing from the phari- 
saic masters to the 
toiling people, cry 
out, ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 
May they soon re- 
spond, 

“Yes, gracious Saviour, 

we will come, 

Obey, and be forever 
blessed.” 
Then will their bur- 
dens roll off their 
shoulders as well as 
their souls. Chris- 
tianity puts the load 
from the head of 
man and woman to 
the back of beast, to 
the cart and the car. 
Stephenson is sim- 
ply a fulfiller of the 
prophecies. These 
rushing cars are car- 
rying off the bur- 
den of superstition as 
well as more market- 
able commodities. 

The broad way 
gathers itself up a 
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OUR NEAREST NEIGHBOR. 


GREAT BRIDGE OF MATHATA. 


little, and passes between the Alameda—a 
pleasant shady public drive and walk—and 
the Church of San Francisco, with its paved 
court along the street side covering an acre 
or more, its deep arcades, once for priestly 
refreshment, now soldiers’ barracks, and its 
tall, square, not ungainly towers, that look 
as if they could stand many an earthquake 
and bombardment still, as they have already 
for a hundred years or more. 

The clean streets are washed by rivulets 
from Iztaccihuatl, which lies right over our 
heads, though forty miles away. How su- 


perbly sleeps that snow rahge above this | 


green meadow and gray town! Were it not 


too sad a reflection, one might fancy it a| 


body shrouded and laid in state on that 
high catafalque ten thousand feetfabove our 
eyes. Its name means the White Woman, 
and the sleeping form too painfully suggests 
death. 


The city lieth four square. It was con- 


structed under priestly direction, from a stone | 


opposite where the Convent of the Inquisition 
stands, or stood, for it is mostly in ruins to- 
day. Astreet has been cut through it, and 
the covered way by which the priests and 


friars traversed its broad acres lies open to} 


the day. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church holds a | 


portion of these ruins, and has already es- 


tablished its mission here. In opening these | 


ruins a well in the wall was struck, and a 
mass of human bones rolled out. They had 


| been cast in from above, and in the long 
years had filled the horrid well. Close by a 
cell was opened large enough to hold three 
persons in a semi-crouching posture. A lit- 
tle hole let in food and air, if the keepers so 
| pleased; but walled in otherwise, doubtless 
this hole was also closed, and the victims 
left to starve here, as they were found in a 
like Inquisition at Mexico. 

The chief attraction of the city is the ca- 
thedral. None more magnificent exists in 
the country. It has a broad paved area be- 
tween,its wall and the street, lifted up some 
| three feet above the sidewalk. On the op- 
posite side of the street is a pretty plaza 
studded with trees. The towers rise in 
grand proportions, and the big bells drop 
| down the mellowest fruit of melody. The 
inside is simple and rich. The grooved 
pillars, three feet in diameter, rise ninety 
feet to the groined ceiling, whose springing 
arches bend like a hand of heaven, each 
ridge a finger, above the prostrate worship- 
ers. The high altar is a marvel of alabas- 
ter, or what shines like unto it, of mala- 
chite, or its best imitation, of ruddy marble 
| fluted columns, the edge faced with gold, 
presenting a bewildering blaze of burnished 
| stone and flashing gold. 
The services are as powerless as the tem- 
| ple is powerful. The mass is said, loud rings 
of bells striking harshly the command to 
bow and bewail; singers sing their artistic 
utmost; changing robes and genuflections 




















and gymnastics, and 
other paraphernalia 
of costume and con- 
duct, fillup the weary 
hour, set off with a 
brief sermon by a 
junior preacher. The 
temple is grand. 
When will the wor- 
shipers be also? 

A more sacred city 


lies a dozen miles 
away, or did lie, 
when Cortez con- 


quered the country. 
Cholula was its name. 
Here was many a teo- 
calli, and human vic- 
tims daily wet their 
hundred altars with 
their heart’s blood. Here, too, was the 
white-faced god supposed to take up his 
abode, of whom it was told that he left the 
land for the East, and would some day re- 
turn. This prophecy had no little to do 
with preparing the hearts of the people for 
accepting the white and bearded strangers 
as the ancient god of Cholula. Their fear- 
ful sacrifice of human life was no unnatural 
commentary on this expectation, for it filled 
up in another form the measure of his daily 
service. 

The ride hither on horseback on a charm- 
ing spring morning, as springs are in North- 
ern latitudes, was itself enchanting. Such 
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RUINS OF THE COVERED WAY TO THE 
INQUISITION, PUEBLA. 


verve is in the horse and its rider, the horse 
that only knows a rider, and the rider that 
only knows a horse. 
Our leader was of 
this last sort, an old 
cavalier, who was 
got up in old Mexi- 
can fashion, regard- 
less of expense. Like 
O!d Grimes, his coat 
was “all buttoned 
down,” and panta- 
loons too, but not 
before ; the side was 

the favorite place to 
show off these string- 
lets of silver knobs. 
Three hundred. dol- 
lars his array some- 
times costs. The 
broad felt hat, itself 
girt with a silver 
band, and the silver 
trappings on saddle 
and bridle, complet- 
ed the outfit of the 
gay old man, who 
trolled love - songs 
with broken voice 
as though he were 
still a beardless bra- 
vo of twenty instead 
of one past his three- 
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t This pyre has a 
é base of forty acres, 
the size of Boston 
Common. Conceive 
of those free-relig- 
ion Puritans level- 
ing off that sacred 
place, and bringing 
loads of earth from 
Brighton, Brook- 
line, Dorchester, 
and Somerville to 
erect the whole lev- 
el square into a pyr- 
amid as high as the 
pine-apple of its 
State-house! Up, 
up, up slowly creeps 
the mighty plateau, 
growing narrow as 
it grows taller, like 
many uplifted men. 
Yet when above 
the tallest house of 
Beacon Street, it is 
twenty acres across; 
and when it reach- 
es the dome of the 
score. I have no picture of his face, so | Capitol, it is ten acres across; and when it 
weazened, but the Mexican horse and his | stops at the pine-apple knob, it is two or 
rider are well set forth in this actual por-| three acres across. And all this for faith, 
trait. }and a faith which involved their cwn im- 

The city of the plain is only distinguisha- | molation, or that of their nearest friends 
ble by a single mound, that towers to a re-| and kindred! How happens it that Boston 
spectable hill. Mr. Beecher says somewhere | goes to Buddha for its god? He lies nearer 
that one can under- 
stand the labor in- 
volved in making a 
mountain by shov- 
eling and wheeling 
and dumping a few 
barrows of earth in 
his own lot. The 
Cholulans  shovel- 
ed, wheeled, and 
dumped (if, indeed, 
they did wheel, and 
did not carry it on 
their shoulders and 
heads, which is the 
more likely ) not less 
than a score or two 
of millions of such 
barrow - loads, to 
make a temple for 
their chief god, and 
on which many of 
those who built it, 
or their children, 
were offered in Sac- 
rifice. Itis a big as 
well as a bad faith 
that would thus 
make multitudes 
erect joyfully their 





OATHEDRAL OF PUEBLA. 





own funeral pyre. A MEXICAN GENERAL. 
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home on these Aztec 
plains; he is anative 
American, the better 
suiting their nation- 
alor continental con- 
ceit; he shows us a 
faith that makes 
Buddha’s nirvana 
tame, for suicide is 
always baser than 
submission to anoth- 
er’s knife. The pyr- 
amid of Cholula is 
the shrine that 
should draw these 
worshipers. Here is 
the eleventh religion 
that should swallow 
up all their ten, for 
it is more majestic 
than any, save the 
one that builds its 
temple in the skies, 
and offers up its one 
victim, the Divine 
Author thereof, free- 
ly and of His own 
will, for the world’s 
salvation. 

The pyramid is 
mounted by a road- 
way cut to the top. You see along the cleft 
edge the strata of thin brick and other 
substances which went to its composition. 
Orchards open half-way up, ravines drop 
down near the summit; all the traits of nat- 
ural hills appear. A winding row of steps 
makes the last ascent. The prospect is one 
of great breadth and beauty and desolation. 
Scores of empty churches stand in an empty 
town. The population has dwindled to its 
shortest span; a few hundreds hug the broad 
plaza, bigger than any in the country save 
that of the capital, and as void of life at 
mid-day as a grave-yard. ‘Great expecta- 
tions” is written all over this place. A tiny 
church, fresh in stucco and colored washes, 
flush with the street, accommodates all the 
people of the town. A tinier one going up 
on this summit, still more richly arrayed in 
fresco and fiction, is for festal uses, and as 
a monument of the triumph of the Church 
over fratricide. ° 

Cortez recognized the value of this spot, 
both by his leaving here the little image 
of the Virgin which he carried in all his 
campaigns, and by his planting so many 
churches here, and a whole sacred city only 
ten miles away. The image and the Spanish 
city remain, but the Indian town vanished 
with the Indian faith, and no attempts to 
save it by inoculation of temples of another 
creed, though they be over forty in number, 
shall avail to preserve it from becoming a 
desolation. The hundreds to which it is re- 
duced will become tens, and the tens a ci- 


VIEW 





FROM THE PYRAMID OF CHOLULA, 


| pher, unless a more stimulant faith seize and 
is seized by the people. 

The superb snow hills of Popocatepet] and 
Iztaccihuatl look down on the dead city, 
its lustrous monuments. When will these 
tombstones see the dead town below them 
rise again? When? 

The plain of Anahuac welcomes us from 
the junction of the Puebla and Vera Cruz 
roads. It opens up before that, for Puebla 
is on the same general plateau, and we ride 
on a level, without break, except ravines 
cracked by heat and rain, from its gates to 
those of the capital. The pulque drink 
and the maguey plant appear first on these 
high and dry plains. The latter is the fa- 
miliar broad, green, long, lance leaf of the 
Agave americana, so Well known in our con- 
servatories. The latter is the drink gotten 
from its bowl just before its bud bursts 
into flower. The plain is lovely to the eye. 
Stretching for miles in straight rows some 
eight feet apart, it gives the bare and blaz- 
ing land a refreshment of green that is glad- 
dening to the eye. 

But when the white sour swill is thrust un- 
der your nose by these brown hags, and its 
nasty smell strikes through the sense into 
the soul, you see or smell how the gifts of 
God can be perverted by the depravity of 
;man. The taste is as bad as the smell, as 
| one touch of the tongue to the “ white trash” 
| sufficed to prove. Yet at the start it is sweet 
| as new cider, as delectable and as harmless. 
| But, like that, it rapidly breeds sourness and 
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TOO LATE. 





nastiness, and comes to the 
front rank with London 
porter, Bavaria beer, and 
Albany ale, “stinkingest 
of the stinking kind” to 
which the appetite of man 
uncontrolled drags his body 
and his soul. 

We swing round the low- 
est eastern spurs of the two 
snow volcanoes. The lake 
flashes upon us on which 
Cortez made his boats, over 
which Prescott spends a 
large and needless amount 
of romance; for the lake is 
a shallow salt pond, and 
the boats were mere scows. 
On the opposite side, sixty 
miles back, are the silver 
hills of Pachuca and the 
sierras of Zumpango. Soon 
Otumba appears, where 
Cortez fought his greatest 
fight, without a gun, or pis- 
tol, or horse, reduced with 
a score of reckless followers 
to the level of his foes. As he debouched 
through yonder western hills on this broad 
plain, after the Triste Noche, he met here 
hundreds of thousands of the Aztecs in solid 
rank. Cutting his way through till his arm 
and sword failed, seeing the palanquin of the 
chief, rushing for it, and striking him dead, 
he sent a panic into the multitude, who let 
him through to these lower spurs round 
which we have just run, on whose farther 
side, looking toward Puebla, or Cholula then, 
dwelt his faithful allies, the Tlascalans, who 
received him, and helped him organize a 
victory that has continued until now. 

Not far from Otumba stand forth two pyr- 
amids of earth, like those of Cholula, called 
the Sun and Moon, each several hundred 
feet square and high, on a geometric line 
with each other as perfect as a Hoosac Tun- 
nel engineer could have carved them, each 
now surmounted with a tiny chapel, emblem 
of their conversion to the Roman faith. 
They are the only Aztee remains of mark in 
all the valley ; and they are probably Toltec, 
an ante-Aztec race to which that warlike 
people were indebted for all their arts and 
refinements, perhaps also for their horrid 
barbarities of worship. 


Guadalupe soon appears on the right, a | 
sierra not three miles from the city, the | 


most sacred mountain of Mexico or America, 
and the most profane. <A via sacra ran from 
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pilgrimages are now going on over Europe 
in first and third class trains. The times 
change, and we change with them. 

The city glitters in the light of the set- 
ting sun. Its last beams are gathering on 
the peaks of the silent Alps that stand forth 
on our eastern sky, as they had stood on the 
western when at Puebla. We have run 
clear round them. They change their light 
to color, grow rosy in that flush sent from 
between the saws of Ajusco on the west, 
and then turn to the awful white of death. 

Ere that the Hotel Gillow has welcomed 
us to its comfortable chambers, and we are 
housed like Cortez in the Aztec capital. 





TOO LATE. 


Wirn burning ,brow on fevered hand, 
Slow fading: with the fading day, 
I sit beside the darkling strand 
While moaning tide and land-wind say: 
“Thy wide world died by land and sea 
With that great heart that died for thee.” 


The sighings of her wasting breast 

Were breathed to cold, unanswering night— 
Alone, forsaken, and unguessed, 

She passed, a blighted flower, from sight ; 
And now the land-wind bears my cry 
To deaf abyss of seaward sky. 





it to the town, on which the penitent myr- | 


iads walked upon their knees. 
train rushes over it regardless of shrines 


and kneelers and other vanities of faith. | 


The worshipers have accepted the situation, 
and ride to and from the favorite seat of 
their goddess in the railway car, even as 


Now our) 


A single star’s unpitying gleam 

| Lights up the storm-weed at my feet; 
And, shore-cast wreck, I sit and dream 

| While my lost heart, with waning beat, 
| Breaks slowly, by the breaking sea, 

| For that great heart that brake for me. 
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A NATURALIST IN THE HEART OF AFRICA. 
[Second Paper. | 





KING MUNZA. 


YENHE country of the Niam-niams, that | proceeded no farther southward than the 
savage tribe whose very name signifies | land of King Munza. 
“great eaters,” is situated between the Dr. Schweinfurth lived among these Niam- 
fourth and sixth parallels of north latitude. | niams long enough to make a very thorough 
Dr. Schweinfurth’s travels were confined study of their character. He possesses such 
exclusively to the eastern portion, and of | large insight that even here among canni- 
the extent of the country toward the west | bals we find him searching out the good and 
he was unable to gain any definite informa-| the human in these creatures, who seem but 
tion. Desirous as he was to follow the Welle | little above the beasts, and declaring them 
River far into the unknown interior, he was| to be men of like passions with ourselves, 
obliged to content himself with only partial | equally subject to the same sentiments of 
surveys and explorations, as the great trad-| grief and joy, and even with a keen appre- 
ing caravan to which ho had attached him-| ciation of humor. With the exception of 
self completed its collection of ivory, and! their appetite for human flesh, their cus- 
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toms are substantially the same as those of 
other wild African tribes. They wear very 
little clothing, and spend all their energy 
on their head-dresses. A remarkable but 
common head-dress among these curious 
savages is made by a hoop, which is fast- 
ened to the lower rim of a straw hat. Sin- 
gle tresses of hair are then taken from all 
parts of the head and stretched tightly over 
the hoop, producing an effect like the rays 
of glory which adorn the pictures of a saint. 
This elaborate coiffure demands great atten- 
tion, and much labor must be spent upon it 
every day. 

Whenever a Niam-niam has lost any very 
near relative, the first token of his bereave- 
iment is shown by his shaving his head. His 
elaborate coiffure—that which had been his 
pride and his delight, the labor of devoted 
conjugal hands—is all ruthlessly destroyed, 
the tufts, the braids, the tresses, being scat- 
tered far and wide about the roads in the 
recesses of the wilderness. 

The time of these people, when they are 
not at war with surrounding tribes, is di- 
vided between hunting and tilling the soil. 
Sweet-potatoes and yams are easily culti- 
vated, and the tobacco crop is large and of 
excellent quality. All the Niam-niams are 
great lovers of tobacco. They never chew, 
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but smoke the fragrant weed from neat little 
clay pipes. Of all the plants which are cul- 
tivated by the natives of Central Africa, none 
excites a feeling of greater interest than to- 
bacco, suggesting, as it does, a curious con- 
formity of habit among peoples far remote. 
Although the wanderer in the wilderness 
may not eat the food of his African entertain- 
er, nor drink his curious decoction of various 
herbs, he still can sit down and smoke with 
him, enjoying a feeling of brotherhood in 
that particular at least. The same two 
kinds which are cultivated among ourselves 
have become most generally recognized. 
These kinds are the Virginian tobacco (Ni- 
cotiana tabacum) and the common tobacco 
(N. rustica). The Virginia tobacco grows 
abundantly in this locality, but the leaves 
never attain a large size, and there is dif- 
ficulty in obtaining them of sufficient size 
to be made use of in rolling cigars. Ne- 
groes always sow tobacco in a frame be- 
fore they plant it out; the mid-day sun of 
Central Africa is too powerful for the seed, 
which infallibly perishes in a parched soil. 
It is a sure indication of the foreign origin 
of this plant that there is not a tribe from the 
Niger to the Nile which has a native word 
of its own to denote it. Throughout all the 
districts over which Schweinfurth traveled 
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NIAM-NIAM HEAD-DRESS, 


the Niam-niams formed the solitary excep- 
tion to this by naming the Virginian tobacco 
“ gundeh ;” but the Monbuttoos, who grow 
only this one kind, and are as little familiar 
with JN. rustica as the Niam-niams, call it 
‘“‘E-taboo.” The rest of the people ring ev- 
ery kind of change upon the root word, and 
call it “tab,” “tabba,” “ tabdeet,” or “ tom.” 

The Niam-niams show much skill and ar- 
tistic taste in moulding clay and in wood- 
carving. They manufacture all kinds of 
dishes and bowls, and water flasks of divers 








patterns, some being really 
beautiful in design. They 
appear to have an instinct- 
ive love of art, and music 
rejoices their very soul. The 
little mandolin, which they 
carve from wood, is the most 
perfect musical instrument 
found among the wild Afri- 
cans. It has five or six 
strings, arranged on strict 
acoustic principles, with 
screws for tightening and 
tuning them. The music of 
these little instruments is 
wild, melancholy, and mo- 
notonous, but it thrills the 
inmost nature of the native. 
There is a singular class 
of professional musicians 
among the Niam-niams 
which seem to be a gro- 
tesque echo of the wander- 
ing troubadours of olden 
time. These musicians pre- 
sent a remarkable appear- 
ance. They are always deck- 
ed out in the most fantas- 
tic way with feathers, and 
| covered with a promiscuous array of bits 
of wood and roots, and all the pretentious 
emblems of magical art, the feet of earth- 
pigs, the shells of tortoises, the beaks of 
eagles, the claws of birds, and teeth in every 
variety. They wander about from village 
to village, reciting tales of ancient heroes 
as well as their own adventures, never for- 
getting to conclude by an appeal to the 
liberality of the audience, reminding them 
that a reward either of copper rings or 
| beads would be thankfully received. These 
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CLAY PIPES. 
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wandering miustrels are 
occasionally met with 
among other African 
tribes, but nowhere do 
they present such an ex- 
aggeration of minstrelsy 
as among the Niam-niams. 

The Monbuttoo country, a 
where King Munza lived 
in barbaric magnificence, 
lies several degrees to the 
westward of the Albert 
Nyanza Lake. Munza was 
impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of the Khartoom- 
ers. His store-houses were 
piled to the full with 
ivory, the hunting booty 
of an entire year, which 
he was eager to exchange 
for the produce of the 
north, or to see replaced 
by new supplies of the 
red ringing metal which 
should flow into his treas- 
ury. 

It was in March, 1870, 
nearly two years after his 
departure from Enrope, 
that Dr. Schweinfurth ar- 
rived at the court of this 
Central African king. On 
the morning after the 
caravan had formed its 
camp Schweinfurth was 
informed that all arrange- 
ments were complete, and 
that his African majesty 
was waiting to receive the 
stranger. The royal resi- 
dence was half an hour’s 
march from the camp, and 
thither Schweinfurth pro- 
ceeded with all possible 
solemnity and magnifi- 
cence. A black  body- 
guard went with him as 
escort, and the trumpeters 
had orders to usher him 
into the royal presence ’ 
with a flourish of the ay 
Turkish reveille. Three 
black squires bore his 
rifles and revolvers, fol- 
lowed by a fourth with 
his cane chair. Next in order, and in awe- 
struck silence, came several Nubian servants 
clad in festive garments of unspotted white- 
ness, and bearing in their hands the offering 
that had been so long and carefully reserved 
for the Monbuttoo king. 

As the party approached the royal hut 
the drums and trumpets were sounded to | 
their fullest power, and the natives pushed 
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forward in such crowds that the strangers | 
could scarcely force their way along. When | 
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at last they entered the hut, an officer, who 
appeared to be master of ceremonies, took 
Schweinfurth by his right hand, and con- 
ducted him to the interior of the hall. Here, 
like the audience at a concert, were arranged 
according to their rank hundreds of nobles 
and courtiers, each occupying his own orna- 
mental bench, and decked out with all his 
war equipments. At the other end of the 
building a space was left for the royal throne, 
which differed in no respect from the other 
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benches except that it stood upon an out- 
spread mat. Schweinfurth’s own chair was 
placed near the royal bench, and he sat 
down, with his people standing and squat- 
ting behind him, and the Nubian soldiers 
forming a guard around. 

For a long time he had to sit waiting 
before the empty throne, as Munza was in 
his private apartments undergoing a proc- 
ess of anointing, frizzing, and bedizening at 
the hands of his wives, that he might appear 
in the imposing splendor of his state attire. 

The grand reception hall of the African 
king was an architectural curiosity. It was 
at least a hundred feet in length, forty feet 
high, and fifty broad. It had been quite re- 
cently completed, and the fresh bright look 
of the materials gave it an enlivening as- 
pect, the natural brown polish of the wood- 
work looking as though it was gleaming 
with the lustre of new varnish. Consider- 
ing the part of Africa in which this hall 
was found, it might be called one of the 
wonders of the world. The bold arch of 
the vaulted roof was supported on three long 
rows of pillars formed from perfectly straight 
tree stems, the countless spars and rafters, 
as well as the other parts of the building, 
being composed entirely of the leaf-stalks 
of the wine-palm. The floor was covered 
with a dark red clay plaster as firm and 
smooth as asphalt. The sides were inclosed 
by a low breastwork, and the space between 
this and the arching roof, which at the sides 
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no respect from what was worn throughout 
the country ; it consisted of a large piece of 
fig bark impregnated with the same dye that 
served as his cosmetic, and this, falling in 
graceful folds about his body, formed breech- 
es and waistcoat all in one. Round thongs 
of buffalo hide, with heavy copper balls at- 
tached to the ends, were fastened round the 
waist in a huge knot, and like a girdle held 
the coat, which was neatly hemmed. The 
material of the coat was so carefully manip- 
ulated that it had quite the appearance of a 
rich moiré antique. Around the king’s neck 
hung a copper ornament, made in little points 
which radiated like beams all over his chest ; 
on his bare arms were strange-looking pend- 
ants, which in shape could only be compared 
to drumsticks with rings at the end. Half- 
way up the lower part of the arms and just 
below the knee were three bright horny- 
looking circlets cut out of hippopotamus 
hide, likewise tipped with copper. As a 
symbol of his dignity, Munza wielded in his 
right hand the sickle-shaped Monbuttoo 
cimeter—in this case only an ornamental 
weapon, and made of pure copper. 

Munza seated himself carelessly on his 
throne, and continued for some time to pre- 
serve a dignified silence. At length he un- 
bent a little, and by means of an interpreter 
asked a few commonplace questions of his 
visitor. The presents, consisting of mirrors, 
beads, porcelain, and various specimens of 
carved ivory, were now brought forward and 


sloped nearly to the ground, allowed light | spread at the king’s feet. Munza regarded 


and air to pass into the building. 

After waiting an hour, a loud beating of 
drums and ringing of bells was heard, and 
the tawny Cesar came striding in, followed 
by a number of his favorite wives. The cos- 
tume of this cannibal king was most ex- 
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all these offerings with great attention, but 
without committing himself to any audible 
expression of approval. His fifty wives, 
however, were loud in their expressions of 


| delight, and, woman-like, chose the looking- 


glass as the object of their special admira- 


traordinary. His appearance was decidedly | tion. 


marked with his nationality, for every adorn- 
ment that he had about him belonged ex- 
clusively to Central Africa, as none but the 
fabrications of his native land are deemed 
worthy of adorning the person of a king of 
the Monbuttoo. 

Agreeably to the national fashion, a plumed 
hat rested on the top of his chignon, and 
soared a foot and a half above his head ; this 
hat was a narrow cylinder of closely plaited 
reeds ; it was ornamented with three layers 
of red parrots’ feathers, and crowned with a 
plume of the same; there was no brim, but 
the copper crescent projected from the front 
like the visor of a Norman helmet. The 
cartilages of Munza’s ears were pierced, and 
copper bars as thick as the finger inserted in 
the holes. The entire body was smeared 
with the native unguent of powdered cam- 
wood, which converted the original bright 
brown tint of his skin into the color that is 
s0 conspicuous in ancient Pompeian halls. 
With the exception of being of an unusually 
fine texture, his single garment differed in 


And now commenced a wonderful per- 
formance, which had been arranged out of 
compliment to the guests. All manner. of 
horrible musicians sang and played and 
danced; jesters and court fools played all 
sorts of pranks, venturing even to indulge 
in familiarities with the person of the great 
king himself; and, last of all, Munza rose 
solemnly from his bench, and proceeded to 
make a speech, welcoming his visitors and 
thanking them for their presents. 

The Monbuttoo land, apart from its in- 
habitants, appears like an Eden upon earth. 
Unnumbered groves of plantains bedeck the 
gently heaving soil; oil-palms incompara- 
ble in beauty, and other monarchs of the 
stately woods, rise up and spread their glory 
over the favored scene; along the streams 
there is a bright expanse of charming verd- 
ure, while a grateful shadow ever overhangs 
the domes of the idyllic huts. The general 














altitude of the soil ranges from 2500 to 2800 
feet above the level of the sea; it consists 
of alternate depressions, along which the 
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rivalete make their way, and 
gentle elevations, which grad- 
—~ rise till they are some 
hundred feet above the beds 
of the streams below.  Be- 
longing to one of the most 
recent formations, and still in 
process of construction, the 
ferruginous swamp-ore is 
found very widely diffused 
over the Monbuttoo country, 
and, indeed, extends consid- 
erably farther to the south, so 
that the red earth appears to 
be nearly universal over the 
greater part of the highlands 
of Central Africa. But all 
this tropical beauty is marred 
by the dreadful character of 
the natives. The Monbut- 
toos are the most pronounced cannibals of 
all known African tribes, and devour every | 
luckless prisoner who falls into their hands. | 
On several occasions Dr. Schweinfurth came 


suddenly upon groups of women who were | 


preparing the body of some poor victim for 
consumption, and in nearly every hut were 
liuman arms and legs hanging over the fire, 
obviously with the design of being at once 
dried and smoked. 

All the way southward Dr. Schweinfurth 
had listened with eager ears to the talk of 
the natives of a race of little people dwell- 
ing far south of the great Niam-niam land, 
who seldom grew to more than three feet in 
height. It was affirmed of them that, arm- 
ed with strong lances, they would creep un- 
derneath the belly of an elephant, and dex- 
trously kill the beast, managing their own 
movements so adroitly that they could not 
be reached by the creature’s trunk. Their 
services in this way were asserted to con- 
tribute very largely to the resources of the 
ivory traders. Legends of Pygmies had 
iningled themselves already with the earli- 
est surviving literature of the Greeks, and 
the poet of the Iliad mentions them as a 
race that had long been known. Not only 
the classic poets mention these little human 
curiosities, but sober historians and geogra- 
phers speak of their existence as an undis- 
puted fact. Nothing, for instance, could be 
more definite than the statement of Herodo- 
tus about the Nasamonians after they had 
crossed the Libyan deserts: ‘“ They at length 
saw some trees growing on a plain, and hav- 
ing approached, they began to gather the 


fruit that grew on the trees; and while they | 


were gathering it some diminutive men, 
less than men of middle stature, came up 
and seized them and carried them away.” 


The testimony of Aristotle is yet more pre- | 


cise when he says, plainly: “ The cranes fly 
to the lakes above Egypt, from which flows 
the Nile; there dwell the Pygmies, and this 
is no fable, but the pure truth.” It is cer- 





MONBUTTOO WATER JARS. 


|tain that three or four centuries before the 
| Christian era the Greeks were aware of the 
|existence of a people inhabiting the dis- 
|tricts about the sources. of the Nile who 
were remarkable for their stunted growth, 
and therefore one is not surprised at the ex- 
|citement of Dr. Schweinfurth on learning 
that a small colony of these dwarfs were 
held in bondage near to the royal residence 
of King Munza. For several days he was 
unsuccessful in his attempts to see these 
men in miniature; the Pygmies, having an 
idea that the strangers would certainly eat 
them if they could catch them, kept out 
of sight. But one morning there was a 
great shouting in the camp, and Schwein- 
furth learned that Mohammed, the chief 
of the trading caravan, had surprised one of 
the Pygmies in attendance upon the king, 
and was conveying him, in spite of a stren- 
uous resistance on the part of the little 
|man, straight to the camp. Schweinfurth 
| hurried forward to meet the strange visitor, 
and there was the little creature, perched 
upon Mohammed’s right shoulder, nervously 
hugging his head, and casting glances of 
alarm in every direction. He was seated in 
a chair, and his fears pacified by means of 
various presents and some good things to 
eat. Dr. Schweinfurth drew his portrait, 
and by means of an interpreter succeeded in 
gaining much valuable information respect- 
ing his tribe and their country. 

The name of his nation was Akka, and he 
asserted that they inhabit large districts ly- 
ing southeast of the Monbuttoo country. A 
| portion of them are subject to the Monbuttoo 
king, who, desirous of enhancing the splen- 
| dor of his court by the addition of any avail- 

able natural curiosities, had compelled sev- 
| eral families of the Pygmies to settle in the 
vicinity. 

The first of the Akka villages, he said, 
was four days’ journey from the residence 
of Munza, on the farther side of the river 
Nalobe, one of the great tributaries of the 
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Welle; that the nation was divided into nine 
separate kingdoms, and the inhabitants very 
brave and warlike. The Pygmy grew less 
timid when he found that the white stran- 
gers fed him instead of devouring him, and 
was finally prevailed upon to perform an 
Akka war-dance, in which he showed mar- 
velous agility, his leaps and attitudes be- 
ing accompanied by such grotesque varieties 
of expression that the spectators held their 
sides for laughing. 

When the little man was at last allowed 
to go home, he was loaded with presents, 
and made to understand that all his people 
would be welcome at the camp, and should 
lose nothing by coming. In consequence 
many of this singular tribe came at various 
times to visit the strangers. They were very 
nimble little fellows, jumping about in the 
grass like so many grasshoppers, and so sure 
in eye and hand, that they could drive a 
lance or shoot an arrow with never-failing 
accuracy. The average height of the Akka 
is about four feet six inches. The head is 
large, and out of proportion to the weak, 
thin neck on which it is balanced. The 
shape of the shoulders is peculiar, differing 
entirely from that of other negroes in a way 








AKKA PYGMY. 





thai may probably be accounted for by the 
unusual scope required for the action of the 
shoulder-blades; the arms are lanky; and 
altogether the upper portion of the body has 
a measurement disproportionately long. 

Dr. Schweinfurth asked and obtained a 
present of a little Pygmy, whom he carried 
away with him, and kept as his constant 
companion for more than a year. He was 
a horrid-looking creature, and although he 
came in time to manifest some affection to- 
ward his protector, he was the most mali- 
cious and mischievous of all monkeys. In 
acuteness, dexterity, and cunning he was 
unequaled. He was always fond of tortur- 
ing animals, and took a special pleasure in 
throwing arrows at the dogs by night. Dur- 
ing the period in which the caravan was in- 
volved in war with hostile tribes, and while 
the servants were almost beside themselves 
with anxiety, nothing afforded him greater 
amusement than to play with the heads that 
had been severed from the slain A-Banga, 
and when Schweinfurth boiled some of the 
skulls his delight knew no bounds. He rush- 
ed about the camp shouting, “ Bakinda” (a 
derisive nickname) “nova? Bakinda he he 
koto!” (Where is Bakinda? Bakinda is in 
the pot!) 

Dr. Schweinfurth was so devoted to sci- 
ence that he actually allowed this creature 
to be his companion at meals, and kept him 
with him constantly, that he might watch 
the natural development of this freak of na- 
ture. He desired to carry the boy with him 
to Europe; but all his assiduity and atten- 
tion was in vain. The poor creature died 
in Berber from a prolonged attack of dysen- 
tery, originating not so much in any change 
of climate or any alteration in his mode of 
living as in his immoderate excess in eating, 
a propensity which no influence was suffi- 
cient to control. 

During the last ten months of his life he 
did not grow at all. It is probable, there- 
fore, that his height would never have ex- 
ceeded four feet seven inches, which was his 
measurement at the time of his death. 

It was with a sad and heavy heart that 
Dr. Schweinfurth began retracing his steps 
toward the north. It was impossible for 
him to proceed southward alone with his 
small number of Nubian followers, and he 
was obliged to follow the plans of the trad- 
ing caravan, contenting himself with the 
fact that the journey northward would pur- 
sue a different route through new kingdoms 
and new countries. 

The journey proved to be surrounded with 
dangers. Hostile natives were swarming on 
all sides, and more than once the caravan re- 
ceived an official declaration of war, consist- 
ing of maize, a feather, and an arrow hung 
across the path as emblems of defiance. An 
encounter generally followed these declara- 
tions, in which many natives were killed, and 
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often the caravan suffered the loss of num- 
bers of bearers and slaves. 

Quite worn out with constant battling 
with these savages, the caravan at length 
came to a halt, and went into camp to re- 
cruit after the fatigue and excitement. Spa- 
cious grass huts were erected, and a palisade 
was built of trunks of trees as a protection 
against attack. During the twenty days that 
the caravan was stationary Dr. Schweinfurth 
made use of his time to visit a picturesque 
group of mountains lying to the eastward. 
They were mostly formed of rough crags of 
gneiss. The first one reached was Mount 
Damoo. It was a pointed gneiss mound, ris- 
ing about two hundred feet above the level 
of the plain. The rugged rocks were cov- 
ered with gay blossoming vines and shrubs, 
and from the summit the view was magnif- 
icent. All around were elevations more or 
less conspicuous, rising like bastions isola- 
ted on the plain, while high over all reared 
the lofty crest of Mount Baginze, four miles 
away. This short distance had to be ac- 
complished by a circuitous and troublesome 
route, leading across deep fissures and mass- 
es of loose rock, and often through grass of 
enormous height. Before actually setting 
foot upon Baginze, there was an ascent to 
be made through a thick forest, but in due 
time the mountain was reached, and an en- 
campment made close beneath the perpen- 
dicular wall of the western flank. The halt- 
ing-place was upon the edge of a deep ravine, 
where a bright thread of water rippled mer- 
rily along over rocks covered with moss and 
graceful ferns. It was too late in the day to 
attempt to ascend further than to the sum- 
mit of a sloping spur projecting toward the 
northwest from the southern side of the 
mountain; and which was about half the 
height of the mountain itself. 

The flora which covered the rocks was of a 
gorgeous and tropical character. Masses of 
brilliant aloes, with their scarlet and yellow 
blossoms, grew luxuriantly upon the slopes 
of gneiss; rich green mosses grew as a bor- 
der to the clear streams, which were bub- 
bling down over the rocks on all sides, while 
clusters of blue lobelia reared themselves 
like violets, only of a brighter hue, from the 
surface of the soil. 

The ascent of Mount Baginze was a very 
difficult task, but after several hours’ hard 
climbing the summit was reached, and the 
magnificent view amply repaid all the labor 
to attain it. The prospect extended over 
fifty miles of territory, and not less than a 
hundred different mountain peaks were vis- 
ible. Mount Baginze is estimated to be 
about 3900 feet above the level of the sea. 
The bulk of the rock of which the mountain 
is composed consists of a gneiss so abundant 
in mica that in many places it has the ap- 
pearance of being actual mica schist, a spe- 





number of cyanite crystals that pervade it 
in all directions: a similar conglomeration 
of “ cyanite gneiss” is very rare, but among 
other places it may be observed on Mount 
St. Gotthard in Switzerland. Wherever the 
springs issue at the foot of the mountain 
there are wide boulder flats of broken 
stones, and here the sheets of mica and the 
prisms of cyanite, an inch or two in length, 
lay cleanly washed and strewn one upon an- 
other in thick confusion. 

Massive in its grandeur, isolated, and worn 
by time, Mount Baginze stands as a witness 
of a former era in the world’s history, and as 
a remnant of the lofty mountain chain which 
must have once formed the southern bound- 
ary of the Nile district. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered 
by the caravan was the crossing of streams 
and rivers. It was not always so fortunate 
as at the Keebaly, where King Munza placed 
a large number of canoes at its disposal, but 
the passage across the rapidly flowing stream 
was often made at the risk of much loss of 
merchandise, and with great personal dan- 
ger. Often there would be a delay of many 
hours, in order to construct a rude bridge by 
felling trees across the stream, over which, 
with much caution, the ivory and bales of 
various barks and skins would be carried 
by the bearers. At times when the road 
lay through the territory of a friendly king, 
messengers were sent on ahead to warn him 
of the approach of the caravan, and to beg 
him to prepare a bridge over some deep and 
rapid river. This was done as the caravan 
was drawing near to the river Tondy, and 
on arriving at the bank of the river a sus- 
pension-bridge of a very curious and original 
construction was found to be already thrown 
across the rushing water. This aerial path- 
way, as might be expected, oscillated like a 
swing, and to convey the baggage across this 
tottering erection was the work of nearly an 
entire day. The place of the present transit 
was four miles to the east of the spot at 
which the caravan had crossed on its out- 
ward journey ; it had been chosen higher up 
the river for several reasons—not only be- 
cause the stream was narrower and the 
banks were higher, but principally because 
the trees were of a larger, more substantial 
growth, better adapted for the purpose of 
being converted into piers for the suspended 
ropes which formed the bridge. The river 
was here sixty feet wide, but near the banks 
it was so full of fallen trees and bushes, of 
which the boughs projected as though grow- 
ing in the water, that the width of the 
stream was practically diminished one-half. 
The velocity of the current was about one 
hundred and fifteen feet a minute, the depth 
nowhere being less than ten feet. 

The materials of the suspension - bridge 
consisted exclusively of branches of the wild 


cialty in its formation being the immense | vine intertwined with thick elastic ropes of 
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CROSSING THE RIVER TONDY. 
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unusual strength. In order to get the ropes 


ty of the support was enough to make the 
raised to a sufficient height, a regular scaf- 


passenger lose his composure, even though 
folding of fallen stems had to be erected on | he were free from giddiness, and already an 
either side of the river, by means of which | adept in the gymnastic art. 

the festoons of cords were raised to a proper| During the long journey northward, Dr. 
altitude. The clambering from cross-piece | Schweinfurth found it at times interesting 
to cross-piece upon this unstable structure, | to fall in with some of the natives who had 
poised in mid-air, seemed to require little | been his friends the year before, but no- 
less than the agility of an orang-outang;) where did he come upon such a tragic his- 
while the very consciousness of the insecuri- tory as when he reached the home of Old 
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Shol, the cattle-princess of Lao village. On 
approaching the spot, tall columns of smoke 
were seen rising from the murah of Kurd- 
yook, the husband of Shol. Kurdyook him- 
self soon appeared, and expatiated in very 
bitter terms upon the lamentable fate of his 
wife. The natives, it seems, had accused 
the wealthy Dinka princess of inviting the 
“Turks” into the country; and as many of 
the tribes in the neighborhood had been ex- 
posed to attacks from the soldiers attached 
to the trading caravans, they determined to 
avenge themselves on Shol as being an ally 
and friend of the Khartoomers. Knowing 
that she slept alone in her hut, a troop of 
men belonging to a neighboring tribe set 
out by night, and under pretext of having 
business with Kurdyook, her husband, 
knocked at her door. She had no sooner 
appeared in answer to their summons than 
they attacked her with deadly blows; and 
setting fire to all the huts, drove off nearly 
all the cattle that were to be found in the 
place. Dr. Schweinfurth passed close to 
the spot where her huts had stood, and 
where the caravan had been so hospitably 
entertained on taking leave of her. The 
great kigelia alone remained undisturbed 
in its glory; the residence was a heap of 
ashes, and there was nothing else to tell of 
poor old Shol’s former splendor than the 
strips and shreds of a few charred rafters. 
Nowhere in the world has slavery been so 
thoroughly ingrafted and so widely dissem- 
inated as in Africa; the earliest mariners 


and pompous proclamations; but here, in 
the deep interior, there was every facility 
for the carrying on of the avowedly prohib- 
ited traffic. 

There are no slave-dealers more cruel than 
the commanders of the small detachments of 
Egyptian troops; as they move about from 
seriba to seriba, they may be seen followed 
by a train of their swarthy property, which 
grows longer and longer after every halt. 

But quite apart from these pettifogging 
traders, there are numbers of more impor- 
tant investors, who, protected by a large ret- 
inue of armed slaves, and accompanied by 
long trains of loaded oxen and asses, carry 
on a business which brings many hundreds 
of their fellow-creatures into the market. 
Their store of slaves appears absolutely in- 
exhaustible ; year after year the territories 
which they hold under control go on yield- 
ing thousands upon thousands of these poor 
savages, who are sold at the seribas some- 
times for copper, but more often given in ex- 
change for calico and cotton goods. 

The slaves brought from the Bahr-el-Gha- 
zal districts vary in value according to their 
nationality. The Bongos are the most prized, 
/as they are easily taught, and are docile and 
faithful, and are, besides, good-looking and 
industrious. True Niam-niams, especially 
young girls, are, however, much dearer than 
the best Bongo slaves, but they are so ex- 
tremely rare as hardly to admit of having a 
price quoted. The Mittoos are of little val- 


ue, being ugly, lean, and incapable of endur- 








who circumnavigated its coasts found a sys- ing fatigue, or even of undertaking any reg- 
tem of kidnaping every where established | ular work. No amount of good living or kind 
on a firm basis, and extending in its business | treatment can overcome the love of freedom 
relations far into the interior of the conti- | of the Babuckurs; they take every opportu- 
nent; the idea arose how advantageously | nity of effecting an escape, and can only be 
the owners of land in the distant East might | secured by fetters and by the yoke ; and it is 
cull the costly products of their soil by the | very common in Central Africa to see bands 
hands of slaves, and the kernel of a single of these poor creatures following the car- 
plant, the coffee berry, became the means of | avans, tethered together by heavy thongs 








uniting the remotest lands, and had the ef- 
fect of throwing a large portion of the hu- 
man race into subjection to their fellows, 
while Christian nations became the patrons 
and the propagators of the disgraceful traf- 
fic. It has therefore happened in the nat- 
ural course of things that philanthropists 
have first applied their energies to the slave- 
trade in the West; the Egst has still to tar- 
ry for an enlightenment which is destined 
in the fullness of time to gladden a future 
chapter of history. 

The overland slave-trade in the eastern 
portion of Africa was never so flourishing as 
in the winter of 1870-71, when Dr. Schwein- 
furth was at its very fountain-head. The 
scenes of cruelty he witnessed are almost 
incredible. Along the Nile, it is true, where 
the route was open and every thing obliged 
to be above-board, the Governor-General had 
commenced proceedings for the suppression 


‘around the neck. The hunting down of 
these slaves, if by any chance they escape, 
is pursued without mercy, and woe to the 
poor runaway who is recaptured by his cru- 
el keepers! It were better for him to die of 
hunger in the swamps than to fall into the 
hands of his merciless captor. 

Even boys of seven and eight years of 
age are kept in slavery to the soldiers, who 
employ them to carry guns and ammuni- 
tion. Every Nubian soldier possesses at 
least one of these juvenile armor-bearers, 
who, as they grow large and strong, are put 
to the hardest work in the seribas. 

But the most hapless creature of all is 
the single female slave of the poorer soldier. 
She is a regular drudge: she has to bring 
| water from the well in great pitchers, which 
\she carries on her head; she does all the 
| washing, if there is any thing to wash; she 
grinds the corn upon the murhaga, makes 
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of the slave-trade by a series of bombastic | the dough, roasts the kissere on the doka, 
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SLAVE WOMAN 


AND BOY. 


and finally prepares the melah—a horrible 
greasy concoction of water, sesame-oil, or 
pounded sesame, bamia pods, and corchorus 
leaves, beautifully seasoned with cayenne 
pepper and alkali. Not only has she to do 
the sweeping of the whole house, but she 
has to get wood from the wilderness, and, 
when on a journey, to carry all the lumber 
of her lord and master. The very laborious 
process of grinding the corn is performed 
by pounding the grain on a large stone, 
called murhaga, by means of a smaller 
stone held in the hand; it is the only meth- 





od known to the majority 
of African nations, and is so 
slow that by the hardest 
day’s work a woman is able 
to prepare only a sufficient 
quantity of meal for five or 
six men. A newly captured 
slave woman may often be 
seen working at the murha- 
ga, with a heavy yoke fast- 
ened to the neck to prevent 
any chance of escape. A boy 
is generally placed as a spy 
upon her conduct, whose 
duty it is to support one 
end of the yoke, that its 
weight may not prevent 
her from doing a full day’s 
work. 

The worst feature of the 
slave-trade is the depopula- 
tion of Africa. Whole tracts 
of country are turned into barren, uninhab- 
ited wildernesses, because all the young 
girls have been carried out of the country. 
Turks and Arabs urge that they are only 
drawing off useless blood, that if these peo- 
ple are allowed to increase and multiply, 
they will only turn round and kill one an- 
other. But the truth is far otherwise. The 
time has come when the vast continent of 
Africa can no longer be dispensed with; it 
must take its share in the commerce of the 
world, and this can not be effected until 
slavery is abolished. 





THE PRISONER. 


For years upon his dungeon floor 

He sat and counted o’er and o'er 

The hopeless links that, grim and fast, 
Chained out the Future and the Past; 
Trailing in rugged ruthless twist 

Down to the ankle from the wrist, 
Thence gliding, like a living thing, 

To grapple with an iron ring. 

He sat and counted, vaguely smiling, 
Himself with gibberish beguiling. 

For years like this; and then one night, 
Awaked as by a piercing call, 

Aroused as by a blinding light, 

With groping hands upon the wall, 

He caught his breath, remembering all! 


Save the hoarse rattle of his breath, 
There fell long stillness, mute as death. 
Upward and fixed his blood-shot eyes ; 
His bosom strives with death-like sighs ; 
He feels no hope; but one desire 

Now burns him with a growing fire— 
To climb and reach yon window bar, 
And, hanging thence, behold afar 

The soft pale glimmer of a star, 

Or stray white cloud afloat and free 
Upon the morning’s golden sea, 

Or curling smoke of village fires, 

Or glittering tips of distant spires, 





And feel—oh, nameless ecstasy !— 
Descending from the radiant skies, 
To breathe upon his weary: eyes, 

The ministering Angel of the Air; 
To feel her light and close embrace, 
Her silent kisses on his face, 

Her viewless fingers lift his hair, 

As through his trance of helpless woe 
Her sweet mysterious whispers flow. 


To hear, far down, the hollow boom 
Of waves that beat his living tomb, 
The free wild waste that ever glides, 
Its restless surge and sounding dash 
Changed only for. the softer plash 
And murmur of receding tides. 


He gazes, gropes, and crouching, springs ; 
His chain clanks harshly on the walls; 
He clutches wildly, clasps and clings 

To empty air, and moans and falls ; 
There pants a little while, and then 
Attempts the hopeless toil again ; 

And many times, for many days, 

The ever-baffled task essays. 


Against the wall, his vigor spent, 
He leans, an old man, gray and bent, 


























THE PRISONER. 
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BEFORE HIS 80OUL, AS IN A GLASS, A TRAIN OF GENTLE PHANTOMS PASS. 


With hands that, locked in gusts of pain, 


Shake sullen murmurs from his chain. 
He sits and broods with bended head— 
Despair has gnawed him to the core: 
‘““There is no God! or God is dead!” 
He mutters, and looks up no more. 


But suddenly the silence heard 
The carol of a little bird. 

Far up, alighting on the sill 

With faintest whir of folding wing, 
Between the bars its little bill 

Of clearest chirp and tuneful trill 
Poured forth its pearly twittering. 


| 
} 


Its song was like a happy heart 
That could not bear its joy alone, 

But gushed and bubbled—never art 
Attained such miracle of tone. 


Like trembling crystal bells, each note, 
Responsive to a silvern tongue 
Suspended in its swelling throat, 
In breath-vibrations softly swung. 


It sang and sang, until the lay 
Its bounding heart could not repress 
By faint gradations sank away, 
Hushed sweetly in its own excess. 
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He looks not up, but through his tears, 
In speechless tension listening, hears, 

A moment plumed with gentle care, 
The rustling flutter of the wing 

By which the free and heavenly thing 
Sails o’er the silver seas of air. 


So deeply sank the artless strain 
His soul forgot the clanking chain ; 
Only a shudder told he knew 

The moment when the minstrel flew. 


He cast himself upon the floor, 

His cold cheek to the colder stone; 
His heart, though desolate and sore, 
Cries inly, with a patient moan, 
‘God is, and God is love alone! 

I will have faith for evermore!” 


Hour after hour the sad one lay, 

In silence rapt, as in a swoon. 

From languid arms of sleeping Noon 
To evening slipped the waning day, 
And blushed along the prison bars; 
Above, the glimmering Milky Way 
Unrolled its wide white belt of stars. 


He tries to rise, but only kneels; 
For with new solemn joy he feels 
In laboring chest and failing breath 
The promise of the angel Death. 
Cold dews upon his forehead start ; 
His lips in trembling whispers part: 


** Ah me! who knows? perhaps that little bird 
Has sung in distant bow'rs where she has heard— 
Has heard, alas! and never dreamed that strain 
Was the one break in my long night of pain. 


‘* Sometimes I fancy that sweet breast of thine 
Gives nightly rest to other head than mine; 
Sweet wife! lost wife! so sweet! so lost to me! 
If this be true, I would not I were free. 

So dear I loved thee, darling, ah! so well, 
That here, forsaken, in this dreadful cell, 

I could wish only good, yea, any good, to thee! 
I would not have thee live alone, as I, 

Nor in such solitude as mine to die. 

Thou wouldst not know me if to-day I stood 
Freed from my shackles and my solitude. 

I can, in fancy, see the tender grace 

With which thou wouldst avert thy pitying face, 
Nor think one moment of the mournful truth, 
Nor deem such wreck the lover of thy youth! 


**This bent and shaking form, this whitened hair, 

This brow o’erwritten by the hand of care, 

And pale with such unspeakable despair 

As leaves death’s livid impress there; 

These cheeks, with hollows scooped by scalding 
tears 

And the slow famine of the heart for years, 

In which no human voice, no light of day, 

Pierced the dim dungeon in whose depths I lay— 

This is the story nothing else can tell 

Like the stern rigors of the prison cell. 


‘*There was a time, long since, I raved, 
And night and day unceasing craved 
For death to reach me in this tomb 
Of loneliest silence, rayless gloom. 


| ‘*But human love, nor tears, nor prayers, 
Can enter here, or hence depart; 

There is but One who knows or cares 
For this forgotten breaking heart. 


| ‘*But now the dreadful strain is past ; 
|O dungeon, thou must yield at last! 
Would, dearest, thou wert gone before, 
To meet me on life’s further shore; 

| But yet, whatever change betide, 

|'True hearts forever true abide, 

| And somewhere in that blessed life 
We shall be sure to meet, sweet wife!” 
His half-freed spirit, deeply wrought, 
Sublimely poised in quickened thought, 
| Lifts suddenly the partial mist 

Where memory keeps eternal tryst. 


Before his soul, as in a glass, 

A train of gentle phantoms pass. 

O holy vision! In the dim 

Far dawn his mother smiles on him; 
He feels her bosom softly rise, 

Her kisses on his lips and eyes; 

In her bright hair his dimpling hands, 
Unchided, twist the silken strands, 
While he, in rosy infant charms, 
Once more lies nestling in her arms. 


The greensward in the setting sun; 

The eager play when school was done ; 

The little girl who pulled his hair, 

And, when he kissed her, cried, ‘* No fair!” 
Swift set her little buskin down, 

And pushed him from her with a frown, 
“Yet smiled and blushed a moment after, 
O’errippling in coquettish laughter ; 


To whom he used to shyly bring 
The earliest blossoms of the spring, 
The nuts he gathered when the year 
Put on her gold and purple gear— 
Ah, how she took, with simple grace, 
His humble gifts as homage due, 
And flashed across his dazzled face 
Her thankless eyes of sparkling blue! 


At length, most near, most like to life, 
The image of his girlish wife— 

The graceful shape, the beaming eye, 
The warm lips parted musingly, 

The white young arms upon her breast, 
Crossed in the guise of guileless rest— 
They weave a dream of other days: 
He could believe his loss a lie, 

So clear her fixed and loving gaze. 


Though something in the soft still beam 
‘Transcends the purport of a dream, 

And while he feels that death is kind 
To yield such visions to his mind, 

His eyes with swift sweet wonder shine— 
Their lifted gaze no prison walls confine! 


The night passed on, and at break of day 

| They pushed from his cell the bolts away. 

‘** He sleeps,” they said; but he lay so still 
Their hearts were stirred with a prescient thrill. 
‘* Awake! arise! thou art free!” they cried. 
| The dungeon echoes alone replied. 
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FISH-WEIR AT BUCKSPORT NARROWS. 


TOT far beyond the memory of men now 
living salmon abounded in nearly ev- 

ery New England river north of the Con- 
necticut, which appears to have been their 
southern limit, and in all the tributaries of 
the St. Lawrence below Niagara, with rare 
exceptions. Under provident management 
the salmon fishery of these rivers might have 
continued for an indefinite number of years 
to yield a large supply of nutritious food for 
the sustenance of our teeming population ; 
but the greed of the few and the indifference 
of the many have resulted in the extermi- 
nation of this noble fish in nearly all those 
waters. Of the tributaries of the St. Law- 
rence within the limits of the United States, 
Salmon River, in New York, is the only one 
now annually frequented by salmon, and on 
the Atlantic coast they are constant visitors 
only in the Kennebec, Penobscot, Muscon- 
gus, East Machias, Dennys, and St. Croix. 
Of these, the Penobscot furnishes more than 
all the others, and its ordinary annual yield 
may be put at from five to ten thousand 
salmon. This does not exceed the twenti- 
eth part of its capacity, if the latter may be 
measured by the product of some Irish salm- 
on rivers, and certainly bears a small pro- 


portion to the former actual yield of the Pe- | 


nobscot itself. 
When the work of restoring the migratory 
fishes to their barren rivers was first under- 


taken by the New England States, the salm- 
/on naturally received a large share of at- 
| tention, and from that time till the present 
| persistent efforts have been made to re-estab- 
\lish him in his old haunts. It is a well- 
| known habit of migratory fishes, such as the 
shad and salmon, to return, when full-grown, 
| from the sea to the rivers where they were 
reared, and there deposit their spawn. “In or- 
der, therefore, to restock an exhausted salm- 
on river, it is only necessary to place in its 
upper waters very young salmon, in sufficient 
numbers to insure the growth of a consider- 
able number to full size, after allowing for 
all losses by the ordinary perils incident to 
fish life. The only practicable way of secur- 
ing an ample supply of the young fish is to 
obtain the eggs and hatch them. 

The importance of restoring salmon riv- 
ers to the fullest possible yield will be better 
understood by our citizens when they learn 
the almost incredible growth of the fish. 
This is asserted by some close observers to 
| be nearly a pound a month. The experi- 

ments thus far made in this country are not 
| sufficiently complete to give perfect informa- 
tion on this point, but they do not vary 
| greatly from facts which have been gathered 
by persons in Scotland and elsewhere, who 
| seem to agree that spawn deposited in No- 
| vember is hatched in the following March ; 
‘in May the “smolts” have attained two or 
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three inches in length, and take their course 
toward salt-water, from which they return 
in the fall greatly increased in size. Shaw, 
in his Zoology, mentions that a salmon of 
seven and three-quarter pounds was marked 
with scissors on the back fin and tail, and 
turned out on the 7th of February, and be- 
ing retaken in March of the following year, 
was found to have increased to a weight of 
seventeen and a half pounds. Mr. Michael 
Carroll, of Newfoundland, gives instances 
nearly as remarkable. 

The first attempts at collecting the spawn 
were made in New Brunswick, whose rivers 
still abound with salmon. New Hampshire 
had the honor of sending out the pioneer ex- 
pedition, under charge of Dr. W. W. Fletch- 
er, who succeeded in bringing back a lot of 
healthy eggs. The same gentleman made a 
second expedition, and subsequently Mr. Liv- 
ingston Stone, under the patronage of sev- 
eral States, erected a large hatching house 
on the Miramichi River, and prepared to 
collect eggs on a large scale. But, for rea- 
sons that it is unnecessary to discuss here, it 
was found impracticable to carry on these 
operations, and they had to be abandoned. 
The only remaining way of obtaining salmon 
eggs was to buy them at the Canadian gov- 
ernmental establishment in Ontario, where 
they were sold at forty dollars in gold per 
thousand, a price which would have placed 


the purchase of an adequate supply entirely | 


beyond the means at the command of the 
State Commissioners, even had the estab- 
lishment been on a sufficiently large scale 
to furnish them, which was not the case. 
Thus, before any thing adequate to the sit- 
uation had been done, the cultivation of 
salmon was brought to a stand-still. At 
this juncture an enterprise was inaugurated 
on the Penobscot River, the success of which 
has put a new aspect on the matter. 

The Penobscot, being the most productive 
salmon river at the present day on the At- 
lantic coast of the United States, offered 
better facilities than any other for the col- 
lection of spawn. It was proposed to buy a 
number of living salmon in the month of 
June, when they are ascending the river 
and are caught in weirs near Bucksport, and 
confine them in a small pond or inclosure, in 
fresh-water, until the maturity of their eggs, 
which occurs about the Ist of November. 
This scheme appeared to possess important 
advantages over the plan of capturing the 
fish on the upper waters of the river, at or 
near the spawning season, as had been com- 
monly done in previous operations, and the 
Commissioners of Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut united in its execution. The 
first experiment was tried in Orland; and 
though the conditions under which the salm- 
on were confined were so singularly unfor- 
tunate as to cause the loss of more than 
eighty per cent. of the salmon bought, yet 


seventy thousand eggs were obtained at a 
cost less than half the price asked in Can- 
ada. The result was so encouraging that 
in the following year the same parties, join- 
ed by the United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries and the Commissioners 
of Rhode Island, founded the establishment 
at Bucksport which is the subject of the 
present sketch. 

The majority of travelers obtain their first 
view of Bucksport from the deck of one of 
the Portland or Boston steamers, and there 
is not another village of its size on the Pe- 
nobscot River that makes a show so impos- 
ing. Four or five miles below the town the 
voyager leaves the broad Penobscot Bay, on 
which he has been sailing for five or six 
hours, and enters the river. If of an ob- 
servant turn, particularly if it be near low 
water, he discerns along the shore numerous 
fish weirs, built of stakes, brush, and net- 
ting, running from high-water mark straight 
out into deep water. The part near shore 
always consists of a straight hedge, called 
the “leader,” which, as its name indicates, 
serves to lead the fish into a large inclosure 
or “pound” at its outer end. This inclos- 
ure opens into a smaller one, and this into 
a third, all these being so ingeniously con- 
structed that the fish readily pass forward 
into the last pound, but rarely find their 
| way out into freedom. In the third pound 
the captured fish are left by the retreating 
tide on a floor, from which they are gath- 
| ered by the fisherman at low water. Salm- 

on are the principal fish caught in the weirs 
jon the Penobscot; but many other kinds, 
/such as shad, alewives, herring, menhaden, 
ete., are caught with them. 

| The average yield of the fifty-pound nets 
| in the immediate vicinity of Bucksport is not 
| less than four thousand salmon per annum. 
| Quite two-thirds of this number could be 
secured by purchase for the hatching works, 
|if such a vast number could be handled. 
| At present the catch of salmon from a few 
| nets is quite sufficient to furnish all the eggs 
which can be conveniently handled. For- 
tunately, too, the salmon delivered at tlie 
hatching house, and the average catch of the 
| nets, will not vary much from three females 
to the single male, and with this run the 
eggs may be perfectly impregnated. 

Almost any day during the latter part of 
| June there may be seen a number of novel- 
shaped boats, covered with old duck or some 
| coarse cloth, sunk deep in the water, and in 
'tow of other boats propelled by oars, or by 
| the wind if it be fair, gliding on the flood- 
tide through the narrows toward Bucks- 
|port. The covered boats in tow contain 

living salmon, which were carefully dippea 
}out of the weirs just before the last ebb- 
‘tide left them high and dry. There are 
‘large holes opened in each side, near the 
| bow and stern, below the water-line when 























the boat is loaded, so that when in motion 
the water passes freely in at one end and 
out at the other; iron gratings prevent the 
escape of the fish. The boat is of the size 
of a common fishermar’s dory, and carries 
from a dozen to twenty, and sometimes as 
many as thirty, salmon at a single load. Ata 
landing between two of the wharves stands 
a dray, backed down into the edge of the 
water, and on it is a large wooden box partly 
filled with water. As soon as a salmon boat 
arrives it is drawn up to the dray, and its 
living freight is transferred by heavy duck 
bags to the box. From five to seven only 
are put into one box, and three or four drays 
are hardly enough to haul away the salmon 
as fast as they can be dipped out. On a 
good fish day several hours are occupied in 
unloading the boats. As soon as the proper 
number of salmon are in a box it is filled 
with water, its cover is shut, and away it 
goes through the village streets to a fresh- 
water pond that lies about a mile distant 
over the hills. 

This pond has an area of sixty acres, is 
fifteen feet deep in the spring, and ten feet 
in midsummer. It receives the drainage of 
an extensive tract of marsh and bog land, 
which has colored its water dark brown, 
and has covered its bottom with a deep de- 
posit of soft mud, in which the roots of wa- 
ter-lilies and various other aquatic plants 
find generous nourishment, but which is not 
the kind of bottom most persons would se- 
lect for a salmon pond. But since this en- 
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| terprise was started salmon have been con- 


fined experimentally in several places under 
varying conditions of water and bottom, but 
nowhere have they survived the season’s 
confinement in any better condition than 
here. 

The muddy bottom is found in the fall to 
be of positive advantage. Salmon will not 
lay their eggs on it, and in seeking for grav- 
el and for running water, which they much 
prefer, they come in large numbers into the 
brook by which the pond discharges its wa- 
ter into the Penobscot, and here they can be 
easily caught and deprived of their spawn. 

During June and July the salmon in the 
pond are constantly jumping, and their agi}- 
ity is remarkable. On two occasions they 
have been seen to jump clear over a hedge 
five and a half feet high above the water. 
It is not supposed they did this with the de- 
sign of passing the hedge, but accidentally, 
it being quite common to see them jump to 
an equal height in the middle of their inclos- 
ure, as though the leap were entirely aim- 
less. During the early days of their con- 
finement they are frequently seen swimming 
in great schools about the shores of the pond. 
As the summer advances they become more 
quiet, retreating to the deep water—not very 
deep, however, for in the drought of August 
and September the greatest depth in the 
pond is twelve feet, and in the inclosure 
where the salmon were kept the past sea- 
son only nine feet. In such a shallow pond, 
with such dark water and bottom, the sun’s 
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TURNING SALMON 


rays exert a powerful influence in midsum- 
mer. At one time the temperature of the 
water at the bottom reached 72° F. Yet 
this excessive heat has no perceptible effect 
on the health of the salmon. 

During all this time the salmon eat noth- 
ing. In fact, there is little room for doubt 
that their stay in the rivers is one long fast, 
lasting from six to twelve months. They 
do seize the sportsman’s fly, but it is prob- 
ably not for the purpose of food, but rather 
akin to the action of a turkey or a bull rush- 
ing after aredrag. It is a common opinion 
among sportsmen that salmon will not rise 
to a fly in still water, but this has been 
plainly disproved at Bucksport. On sever- 
al occasions in May, September, and October 
the trial was made for the purpose of testing 
the matter, and the salmon in the pond were 
found to take the fly with as much eager- 
ness as in the favorite pools of the Canadian 
salmon rivers. These were, so far as known, 
the first instances of salmon being caught 
with the fly in the Penobscot River, not be- 
cause their habits are unlike those of their 
brethren in other rivers, but probably be- 
cause they have not been fished for enough 
in the right places. 

The salmon are not allowed to range over 
the whole pond, which has an area of sixty 
acres, but are confined in a cove containing 
about ten acres by a strong net, whose top 
is attached to stakes and whose bottom is 





held down by a heavy chain. Out of this 


cove runs the brook where the hatching | 





INTO THE POND, 


house and spawning shed and other fixtures 
are situated. When October comes, and the 
salmon exhibit the uneasy, roving disposi- 
tion that presages the spawning season, a 
new and smaller inclosure is made near the 
outlet, with a passage into it from the large 
inclosure, so contrived that the salmon read- 
ily pass through from the larger into the 
smaller, but can not find their way back. 
Thus, by the last week in October, a consid- 
erable part of the salmon are already col- 
lected within a space of about an acre, in 
close proximity to the brook. A dam and 
gate regulate the flow of water, and the fall 
rains have now raised the pond to such a 
level that when the gate is open a plentiful 
supply of water rushes out. Until this time 
a grating has been kept in front of the gate 
to prevent the salmon from entering the 
brook prematurely, but this is now removed, 
and the fish allowed to pass through the 
gate at their pleasure. 

Having once passed the gate, the salmon 
fall over a drop which effectually prevents 
their returning to the pond, and are then in 
a long narrow sluice, which leads them some 
two hundred feet down the stream into a 
small pen, from which they are dipped when 
wanted. Here the whole breadth of the 
stream is occupied by similar pens, used for 
assorting and keeping the salmon during 
the spawning season; and close at hand is 
a rude shed built to shelter the operators 
while at work. It is during the last week 
in October that the first salmon enter the 
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The taking of spawn commonly 
proceeds from day to day as fast as 
the fish come down the sluice. When 
they are plenty the spawning shed is 
a busy place. As many as six hun- 
dred thousand eggs have been taken 
in a single day. A female salmon of 
the smallest size weighs at this sea- 
son eight pounds, and yields about six 
thousand eggs. The largest thus far 
handled weighed twenty-two pounds, 
and yielded sixteen thousand eggs, 
which measured nearly four quarts, 
and subtracted six pounds from the 
weight of the fish. 

From four to six men form a con- 
venient working party. The fish are 
dipped out of the pens one by one, 
and brought to the principal opera- 
tor, who sits on a stool with a shal- 
low tin pan before him. First a fe- 
male salmon is taken in hand, and 
her eggs pressed out into the pan 
without any water other than that 
contained in the viscid fluid that 
comes with them from the fish. In 
clear water the eggs would soon lose 
the capacity of fecundation, but in 
their natural fluid they retain it for 
along time. As soon as the fish has 
yielded all her eggs she is slipped 
into a bag and weighed, placed on a 
bench and measured, marked by at- 
taching a small stamped metal tag to 
the back fin, and placed in one of the 
pens, where she soon recovers from 
her exhaustion, and whence in due 
course of time she is turned out into 
pire gn TS erie) ee the brook or carted down to the river. 

aPA WHING, _—a The eggs are also weighed, and then 
replaced before the operator, who now 

brook. After the Ist of November the oc- | takes a male salmon and presses his milt into 
currence there of an immature fish is very | the same pan. This is the most important 
rare. By this fortunate circumstance the la-| part of the whole process, for without the 
bor attending the taking of spawn is much | fecundating influence of the milt the eggs 
simplified; for each female salmon can be would never develop into fish. It was for- 
relieved of her spawn as soon as she comes | merly the practice to let eggs and milt fall 
in hand, thus avoiding the repeated hand- 


| from the fish into a dish of water; but the 
ling that would be necessary were part of | milt, when in water, loses the power of act- 
the fish coming down the sluice to be im- | ing upon the eggs even quicker than the eggs 
mature. Both sexes come together. They | lose the capacity of being acted upon, and 
are now as easily distinguished as are the| it thus often happened that the intimate 
cock and hen of the common fowl. The} contact essential was not effected soon 
male has very bright colors, has long jaws, | enough to insure fecundation. From this 
the lower one furnished with a hook that | cause a large percentage of eggs commonly 
shuts into a cavity in the roof of the mouth | failed. A Russian gentleman made the 
—characteristics that he has assumed since | discovery that if water were kept away 
June, when there was very little difference | from the eggs until fresh milt had come in 
between the sexes. By the middle of No-| contact with them, nearly all were fecun- 
vember the spawning season is nearly at an dated. This is the method pursued at 
end. Probably all the salmon are mature | Bucksport, and with such success that, on 
by that time ; but under some circumstances | the average, not more than two or three per 
the eggs are retained by the female for sev- | cent. of the eggs fail to be fecundated. The 
eral weeks after they are ready to be laid, | rate of fecundation is obtained by very care- 
and they have been taken here as late as| ful observation. At a certain stage of the 
December. | development of a fecund egg the germ be- 
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sins to expand laterally, sending out a thin 
fold, which at last completely incloses the 
yolk. At any time during the growth of 
this fold the position of its advancing mar- 
gin can be traced by a line of colored oil 
globules, arranged in a circle on the surface 
of the yolk. This circle is at first quite 
small, and surrounds the colored disk so 
plainly visible on the upper side of the yolk. 
It enlarges day by day, until it divides the 
surface of the yolk into two equal parts. 
As it progresses beyond this point it be- 
comes smaller, and finally it closes entirely. 
This process begins, in water of the tem- 
perature of 43° F., at about the thirtieth 
day, and is completed in seven or eight 
days. As it never takes place in an unfe- 
cund egg, its occurrence is positive proof of 
fecundation. To observe it a strong light 
should be thrown up through the egg, and 
the most convenient way of effecting this is 
to place the egg over a hole in a piece of 
sheet metal, and hold it up to a window. 
To obtain the ratio of fecundation a definite 
number of eggs is examined from each lot, 
and the result made the basis of a strict cal- 
culation. After they have been treated with 
milt the pan is partly filled with water, and 
placed on a shelf in the spawning shed, 
where it is allowed to stand half an hour 
or longer, before it is carried to the hatch- 
ing house. 

As may be supposed, the salmon do not 
willingly submit to manipulation. They 
are very strong, particularly the males, and 
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occasionally offer the most violent resist- 
ance, struggling and squirming until the 
patience and strength of the operators are 
overtaxed, and their clothes well smeared 
with odorous slime. But if the weather be 
mild, and the fish come into the brook as 
fast as they are wanted, the work proceeds 
not only rapidly, but even merrily. Hard 
times come with cold weather, especially if 
at the same time the salmon are backward 
about running. Then every thing about the 
spawning shed is covered with ice, clothes 
are stiff with it, the wet fingers freeze to the 
utensils, and it is only with great care that 
the eggs themselves aredkept from freezing. 
The pond is covered with ice. This must be 
broken up and got out of the way, or the 
seine must be drawn under it; at any rate, 
the seine must be drawn, and the salmon 
driven into the brook or swept ashore. 

At last the out-door work is done, the 
salmon sent away, and all the eggs safely de- 
posited in the hatching house. This is the 
principal building of the establishment, and 
is a few rods down stream from the spawn- 
ing shed. Here is a large room, seventy feet 
by twenty-eight, whose floor is closely cov- 
ered with wooden troughs. The distribu- 
ting trough traverses the whole length of 
the building, standing close against the wall 
on one side. Into it are brought spring wa- 
ter and filtered and unfiltered brook water, 
the last in much greater volume than the 
others. Forty hatching troughs, each one 
foot wide, run across the room, having their 
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THE HATOHING HOUSE. 


heads against the distributing trough, from 
which they receive a constant supply of 


water, amounting in the aggregate to about 
ten thousand gallons per hour. The eggs 
lie in these troughs on trays made of wire- 
cloth smeared with a water-proof varnish, 
and tacked to alight wooden frame. A tray 
one foot wide and two feet long holds 4000 
There are in most of these troughs 
two or three tiers of trays, one on top of an- 
other, so arranged that the water circulates 
freely among them. The eggs are as large 
as pease, or, to be more exact, an egg of av- 
erage size measures a little less than a quar- 


eocgrs, 
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ter of an inch in diameter. They are semi- 
transparent, and of a color varying from 


pink to salmon-color, or sometimes a deep 
orange-red. Very pretty objects they are. 

From the time the eggs are deposited in 
the water a constant development goes on. 
On coming from the fish the outer shell is 
relaxed, and feels soft to the touch. After 
being impregnated and in the water a short 
time the eggs expand by absorbing water, 
until the shell is distended and feels very 
firm. After this there is no further change 
in size, but the embryo is steadily develop- 
ing within. Inspring water the eyes would 
become visible through the shell in about 
a month. But the water used here is so 
cold that the same stage of growth is not 
reached under two or three months, and the 
young fish hatched here, for the most part, 
leave the shell in April and May, about six 
months after the eggs are laid. 

The water used for hatching is very cold, 
though not quite as cold as that used by 
Mr. Leonard at the Sebec Salmon-breeding 
Works, where the temperature has been 
above 33° but three days since November 
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15. At the Bucks- 
port hatching house 
the temperature of 
the water ranges 
from 324° to 34° F. 
through most of the 
winter. When the 
earliest eggs are 
first deposited it is 
about 44° F., and be- 
fore the last of those 
kept here hatch out, 
early in May, it rises 
again to the same 
point. The lowest 
temperature of the 
whole season is ex- 
perienced in April, 
when the snow and 
ice are melting. 
Development goes 
on very slowly, and 


the eggs are not 
» generally in the 
proper state for 
transportation, ac- 


cording to the common standard—the color- 
ing of the eyes—until February, at which 
time they are divided among the sever- 
al patrons of the enterprise. Of those fall- 
ing to the share of Maine in 1873 a por- 
tion were kept and hatched at Bucksport. 
The most forward of them began to hatch 
in March, but only a few individuals came 
out then, the fall of temperature that ac- 
companied the opening of spring appearing 
to almost suspend growth. The hatching 
proceeded very slowly until the last week 
in April, when the ice was all thawed in 
the pond above, and the temperature began 
to rise. I do not know that there is any 
disadvantage connected with this low tem- 
perature. On the contrary, I think it quite 
likely that the delay of hatching until April 
and May is rather advantageous to young 
fish that are to be turned out to seek their 
own food. Fish hatched out in January, 
and grown to the feeding stage in February 
or early in March, must either be turned 
out into streams that are so cold as to ar- 
rest their growth and keep them a long 
time small and weak, besides being per- 
haps lacking in natural food, or they must 
be fed artificially. If the latter course be 
adopted, I fear the fish will be unfitted, to a 
certain extent, to take care of themselves. 
The natural date of hatching in these wa- 
ters must correspond closely with that of 
those hatched artificially. Only asmall part 
of the eggs are hatched here, however, all of 





those belonging to other States, and part of 
those belonging to Maine, being sent away 
during the winter and hatched elsewhere. 
The present patrons of the enterprise are 
| the Commissioners of Fisheries of all the 
|New England States and of Michigan, and 

















the United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries. The latter, besides distributing 
large numbers of eggs among the rivers 
known to have been the natural homes of 
salmon, is trying the experiment of intro- 
ducing them into the rivers of the Middle 
States, and into the tributaries of the great 


lakes. The eggs collected in 1872 were dis- | 
tributed as far south as Pennsylvania, and | 


as far west as Wisconsin. In the month 
of February they are in a proper state for 


shipment, having attained that stage of de- | 


velopment at which they can be handled 


without harm. For transportation they are | 


packed up in wet bog-moss in boxes that 


are protected from the effects of extreme | 


cold by an envelope of sawdust or some oth- 
er non-conductor of heat, and in this way 
can be kept packed up for weeks, and sent 
hundreds of miles. 

Though the aim of this establishment is 
the collection of salmon eggs on as large a 
scale as the funds at command will admit, 
the opportunities presented for the study of 
the natural history of the species are not 
neglected, it being wisely held that no sort 
of knowledge on the subject can come amiss, 
and that some of the new facts learned may 
prove of immense importance in the future 
prosecution of the art of fish-culture. At 
the present time the natural history of the 
salmon is involved in much obscurity, and 
it is hoped that the observations made here 
will contribute something toward clearing 
it up. It is with this view that pains are 
taken, after spawning, to mark each fish be- 
fore it is set at liberty in such a way that if 
it be ever caught again it can be identified. 
The mode of marking now employed is the 


attachment of a small aluminum tag by | 


means of fine platinum wire to the rear mar- 


gin of the first dorsal fin. Each tag is | 


stamped with a number, which is recorded, 
together with the sex, length, and weight 
of the fish, the date when liberated, and 
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| other facts. When, therefore, one of these 
fish is caught again, a reference to the rec- 
| ord will show the length of time interven- 
| ing between the liberation and recapture of 
| the fish, its rate of growth meanwhile, and 
various other facts. A reward is offered to 
all fishermen in Penobscot bay and river 
and adjacent waters for the delivery of any 
tagged salmon; and even if none should 
ever be caught, that fact will afford nega- 
tive evidence of some value. 
During the last session of the American 
Fish -culturists’ Association, held in New 
York, February 10, Mr. Samuel Wilmot, of 
the Dominion government hatching house, 
situated at Newcastle, Ontario, stated that 
he had at different times marked salmon in 
various ways, principally by clipping their 
| fins, and some of these marked fish had re- 
| turned considerably increased in weight to 
their early play-ground. To which Mr. Seth 
Green responded, heartily, “‘That’s so; [saw 
|some of those marked ones, and it reminds 
me how I stood some long hours of watching, 
| for several days, from among the branches of 
| a tree into which I had climbed to get out of 
| sight of two salmon—that was away back in 
1835—that were working their spawn in the 
natural way. They would come to the trench 
which they had prepared, and, rubbing side 
by side, deposit their spawn. When they 
had finished, they covered it up and went 
off—so did I. That was in Wilmot’s Creek.” 
Mr.Green subsequently stated that the per- 
| centage of fish hatched in the natural way 
was almost insignificant as compared with 
that of those hatched by artificial means. 
That the mature salmon returns to the 
| waters in which it is hatched is attested by 
many competent observers, and it is also 
| known that it returns, season after season, 
to its early spawning ground. M. De Lande 
| fastened a copper ring round a salmon’s tail, 
'and found that for three successive seasons 
it returned to the same place. In some of 
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y® lad may not be feed y® salmon fishe but 
twice the week.” 

Simple laws well enforced will, it is be- 
| lieved, afford quite sufficient protection to 
| any suitable stream that may be each season 

| supplied with any considerable number of 

| parr (newly hatched salmon). Such water 

@ | should be entirely free from nets from Satur- 

5 | day sundown until daybreak on the follow- 

| ing Monday. This will permit the fish to 

3. 111 Daye; Water | | ascend the river to chosen spawning grounds 
| near the source of the stream. 

The early Scotch laws have the Sabbath 

close time written, “Satterdaye’s sloppe,” 


1. An unfecund Egg.—2. 103 Days ; Water 34°. 
34°.—4. Parr at two Weeks.—5. Sac.—6. Five or six Weeks. 


OVA AND PARR. 


the rivers of the British Islands the salmon 
are marked annually, and some specimens 
have become so familiar that they are known 
by name. 

‘Che number of eggs collected at Buc ksport | 


‘dom from nets forever. 


and in those days the fish laws were not 
fractured without personal peril or great 
cost. Alexander I. enacted this weekly free- 
“The streame of 
the water sal be in all parts swa free that 


during the first season was a million and a| ane swine of the age of three years, well feed, 
haif. The second season was still more pros- | may turn himself within the streame round 
perous, and two millions and a quarter of | about, swa that his snowte nor taile sal not 
eggs were obtained, at a cost of about $350 tuch the bank of the water.” James IV. 
per thousand, a very gratifying reduction | made things still more uncomfortable for 
from the old price. When it is mentioned | the breaker of fish laws, for he enacted 
that a considerable expenditure for perma-| that a third offense should receive capital 
nent fixtures enters into the cost of these | punishment. 

eggs, it appears by no means improbable that | It is believed by many persons wise in 
in future spawn will be collected at a still| piscatorial lore that the Hudson River, the 
lower cost. As it is already, with proper | Delaware , Susquehanna, Potomac, and pos- 
facilities for hatching, and with good suc- | sibly the ‘James rivers, may be successfully 
cess therein, living salmon can be put into | stocked with salmon—not those from the 


the rivers at the rate of two for a cent. | 


Were all the young to grow, the two salmon | 
would be worth say five dollars in four years. 
But as the majority of them will perish be- | 
fore reaching full size, let it be stated in | 


another way. 
salmon into a river costs ten dollars. If one 
out of a hundred survives, there will in four 
years be twenty adult salmon, worth fifty 
dollars, which may be regarded as the re- 
turn from the investment of ten dollars. 
Truly the fish-culturist has a wide margin. 
Although the establishment is now con- 
ducted on such a scale that it quite eclipses 
all other collections of spawn of sea-going 
salmon in America, except those of Mr. Stone 
in California, the superintendent of the works 
does not think it wise to rest contented with 
its present development status, but to en- 
large until the eggs annually collected shall 
be counted by tens of millions. Then when 
the commissioners wish to restock a river 
with salmon, they can put in a million young 
at once, and a proper stream thus stocked, 
and reasonably protected by laws which are 
generally enforced, will quickly develop an 
abundant food supply. It is not expected— 
having in view the increased population— 
that salmon will ever swarm so thickly in 
our rivers as to require the insertion of the 
old clause which may be found in some of 
the apprentice papers of colonial date, “and 


To put two thousand young | 


Bucksport hatching house probably. Ex- 
| periments now going rapidly forward with 
spawn from the Pacific coast are expected to 
confirm this theory, and eventually furnish 
our tables with fresh salmon which shall not 
be for the rich alone. 

That the Hudson River ever abounded 
with salmon seems improbable, and the fact 
that any considerable number was ever taken 
therefrom is more than questioned by our 
best-informed scientists. Hendrick Hudson 
told a fish story when he wrote that he 
“tooke y® salmon” in this water, and show- 
ed that he did not know a big river trout 
from a salmon. 

The eggs distributed in 1873, numbering 
1,241,800, were sent to every State in New 
England, and also to New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. The young fish hatehed were in ev- 
ery instance set at liberty as soon as the 
yolk sac was absorbed. The whole number 
thus turned ont was 876,000. The present 
season the number of eggs distributed will 
probably exceed 2,200,000, and, unless some 
extraordinary mishap interferes, the number 
of young fish will be more than double that 
of last year. The distribution is so wide 
that hardly any river receives an adequate 
stock, but in some instances the number will 
be sufficient to produce a decided impres- 
sion. 
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NYMPHIDIA’:: THE COURT OF FAIRY. 


By MICHAEL DRAYTON. Born 1563. Drep 1631. 


“ As Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the Poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 

—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


LD Chaucer doth of “ Topas” tell, 
Mad Rabl’ais of “ Pantagruell,” 
A later third of “ Dowsabell,”’ 

With such poor trifles playing: 
Others the like have labour’d at, 
Some of this thing, and some of that, 
And many of they know not what, 

But what they may be saying. 


Another sort there be, that will 
Be talking of the Fairies still, 
Nor never can they have their fill, 
As they were wedded to them; 
‘ No tales of them their thirst can slake, 
So much delight therein they take, 
And some strange thing they fain would make, 
Knew they the way to do them. 


Then since no Muse hath been so bold, 
Or of the later, or the old, 
Those elvish secrets to unfold, 

Which lie from others’ reading ; 
My active Muse to light shall bring 
The court of that provd Fairy King, 
And tell there of the revelling. 

Jove. prosper my proceeding! 


And thou, NyMpHIpIA, gentle Fay, he 

Which meeting me upon the way, S 

These secrets didst to me bewray, 
Which now I am in telling; 

My pretty light fantastic Maid, 

I here invoke thee to my aid, 

That I may speak what thou hast said, 
In numbers smoothly swelling. 





























This palace standeth in the air, 

By necromancy placed there, 

That it no tempest needs to fear, 
Which way so e’er it blow it. 


Whence lies a way up to the moon, 
And thence the Fairy can as soon 
Pass to the earth below it. 


The walls of spiders’ legs are made, 
Well mortised and finely laid; 
He was the master of his trade, 

It curiously that builded: 
The windows of the eyes of cats, 
And for the roof, instead of slats, 
Is cover’d with the skins of bats, 
With moonshine that are gilded. 


Hence Oberon him sport to make, 
(Their rest when weary mortals take) 
And none but only Fairies wake, 
Descendeth for his pleasure: 

And Mab his merry Queen by night 
Bestrides young folks that lie upright, 
(In elder times the mare that hight) 
Which plagues them out of measure. 












Hence shadows, seeming idle shapes, 

Of little frisking elves and apes, 

To earth do make their wanton ’scapes, 
As hope of pastime hastes them ; 


When fires well near consumed be, 
There dancing hays by two and three, 
Just as their fancy casts them. 


These make our girls their sluttery rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue, 
And put a penny in their shoe, 

The house for cleanly sweeping: 
And in their courses make that round, 
In meadows and in marshes found, 
Of them so call’d, the Fairy Ground, 
Of which they have the keeping. 





These when a child haps to be got, 
Which after proves an ideot, 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
The fault therein to smother, 
Some silly doting brainless calf, 
That understands things by the half, 
Say that the Fairy left this oaf, 
And took away the other. 
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And somewhat southward tow’rd the noon, 


Which maids think on the hearth they see, /Which made King Oberon suspect 














| But listen, and I shall you tell 

A chance in Fairy that befell, 

Which certainly may please some well, 
In love and arms delighting, 

Of Oberon that jealous grew, 

Of one of his own Fairy crew, 

Too well (he fear’d) his Queen that knew, 
His love but ill requiting. 


Pigwiggin was this Fairy knight, 

One wond’rous gracious in the sight 

Of fair Queen Mab, which, day and night, 
He amorously observed ; 





| His service took too good effect, 
His sauciness had often check’t, 
And could have wish’d him starved. 


















Pigwiggin gladly would commend 

Some token to Queen Mab to send, 

If sea, or land him aught could lend, 
Were worthy of her wearing: 

At length this lover doth devise 

A bracelet made of emmets’ eyes, 

A thing he thought that she would prize, 

No whit or state impairing. 


And to the Queen a letter writes, 
Which he most curiously indites, 
Conjuring her by all the rites 

Of Love, she would be pleased 
To meet him, her true servant, where 
They might, without suspect or fear, 
Themselves to one another clear, 
And have their poor hearts eased. 


. 
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At midnight the appointed hour, 

“And for the Queen a fitting bower,” 

Quoth he, “is that fair cowslip flower, 
On Hipeut hill that groweth ; 

In all your train there’s not a Fay, 

That ever went to gather May, 

But she hath made it in her way, 
The tallest there that groweth.” 


When by Tom Thum, a Fairy page, 
He sent it, and doth him engage, 
By promise of a mighty wage, 
It secretly to carry: , 
Which done, the Queen her maids 
call, 
And bids them to be ready all; 
She would go see her Summer Hall, 
She could no longer tarry. 


doth 


Her chariot ready straight is made, 
Each thing therein is fitting laid, 
That she by nothing might be staid, 
For nought must her be letting; 
Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
Their harnesses of gossamere, 
Fly Cranion her charioteer, 
Upon the coach-box getting. 


Her chariot of a snail’s fine shell, 
Which for the colours did excel ; 
The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 
So lively was the limning: 
The seat the soft wool of the bee; 
The cover (gallantly to see) 
The wing of a pied butterfly ; 
I trow t’was simple trimming. 















The wheels compos’d of crickets’ bones, 

| And daintily made for the nonce; 

| For fear of rattling on the stones, 

| With thistle-down they shod it; 

| For all her maidens much did fear, 

| If Oberon had chanc’d to hear, 

| That Mab his Queen should have been there, 
He would not have abode it. 


She mounts her chariot with a trice, 

Nor would she stay for no advice, 

Until her maids, that were so nice, 

To wait on her were fitted; 

| But ran herself away alone; 

Which when they heard there was not one, 
But hasted after to begone, 

| As she had been diswitted. 

| Hop, and Mop, and Drop so clear, 

| Pip, and Trip, and Skip that were 

|To Mab their sovereign ever dear; 

| Her ’special maids of honour: 
Fib, and Tib, and Pink, and Pin, 

Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 

Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 
The train that wait upon her. 


| 


| Upon a grasshopper they got, 

; And what with amble, and with trot, 

For hedge nor ditch they spared not, 
But after her they hie them: 

| A cobweb over them they throw, 

| To shield the wind if it should blow, 

Themselves they wisely could bestow, 
Lest any should espy them. 





But let us leave Queen Mab awhile, 


n , ¢ ¥ : i 
Through many a gate, o’er many a stile, bean 
That now had gotten by this wile ; . 
Her dear Pigwiggin kissing; ig Yise 
And tell how Oberon doth fare, c # 


Who grew as mad as any hare, 
When he had sought each place with care, 
And found his Queen was missing. 


By grisly Pluto he doth swear, 

He rent his clothes and tore his hair; 

And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn cup he greeteth; 

Which soon he taketh by the stalk ; 

About his head he lets it walk, 

Nor doth he any creature balk, 

But lays on all he meeteth. 
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The Tuscan poet doth advance 
The frantic Paladin of France, 
And those more ancient do inhance 
Alcides in his fury: 
And others Aiax Telamon.; 
Bunt to this time there hath been none, 
So Bedlam as our Oberon, 
Of which I dare assure you. 


And first encountering with a Wasp, 
He in his arms the fly doth clasp, 
As though his breath he 
grasp, 
Him for Pigwiggin taking: 


“Where is my wife, thou rogue?” quoth he, 


“Pigwiggin she is come to thee; 
Restore her, or thou diest by me!” 
Whereat the poor Wasp quaking, 


Cries, ‘Oberon, great Fairy King, 
Content thee, I am no such thing, 
I am a Wasp, behold my sting!” 

At which the Fairy started: 
When soon away the Wasp doth go: 
Poor wretch was never frighted so; 
He thought his wings were much 

slow, 
O’erjoy’d they so were parted. 


He next upon a Glow-worm light, 

(You must suppose it now was night,) 

Which, for her hinder part was bright, 
He took to be a devil: 

And furiously doth her assail, 

For carrying fire in her tail; 


He thrash’d her rough coat with his flail; 


The mad King fear’d no evil. 
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O,” quoth the Glow-worm, “ hold thy hand, 


| Thou puissant King of Fairy Land. 
| Thy mighty ‘strokes who may withstand? 


| Hold, or of life despair I:” 
Together then herself doth roll, 
And tumbling down into a hole, 
She seem’d as black as any cole, 


| Which vext away the Fairy. 


| From thence he ran into a hive; 
| Amongst the bees he letteth drive; 


forth would | And down their combs begins to rive, 


| All likely to have spoiled; 
| Which with their wax his face besmear’d, 
| And with their honey daub’d his beard, 
It would have made a man afeard, 

To see how he was moiled. 


A new adventure him betides; 

| He met an ant, which he bestrides, 

| And post thereon away he rides, 

| Which with his haste doth stumble ; 
And came full over on her snout, 

| Her heels so threw the dirt about, 

| For she by no means could get out, 
But over him doth tumble. 


| And being in this piteous case, 

| And all be-slurred head and face, 

| On runs he in this wild-goose chase, 
| As here and there he rambles: 

| Half blind, against a mole-hill hit, 
| And for a mountain taking it, 

| For all he was out of his wit, 

Yet to the top he scrambles. 

i] 


| And being gotten to the top, 

Yet there himself he could not stop, 

But down on th’ other side doth chop, 
And to the foot came rumbling: 

So that the grubs, therein that bred, 

Hearing such turmoil over head, 

Thought surely they had all been dead ; 
So fearful was the jumbling. 


And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury somewhat it doth slake; 

He calleth for a ferry; 
Where you may some recovery note; 
What was his club he made his boat; 
And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As safe as in a wherry. 


















Men talk of the adventures strange 
Of Don Quixoit, and of their change 
Through which he armed oft did range, 
Of Sancho Pancha’s travel: 
But should a man tell every thing, 
Done by this frantic Fairy King, 
And them in lofty numbers sing, 
It well his wits might gravel. 






Searce set on shore, but therewithall 
He meeteth Puck, which most men call 
Hobgoblin, and on him doth fall, 
With words from frenzy spoken; 
“Oh, oh,” quoth Hob, “God save thy grace! 
Who drest thee in this piteous case? i 
He thus that spoil’d my sovereign’s face, it 
I would his neck were broken!” : 
f 


This Puck seems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a bush doth bolt, 
Of purpose to deceive us: 
And leading us makes us to stray 
Long winters nights, out of the way ; 
And when we stick in mire and clay, 
Hob doth with laughter leave us. 





“Dear Puck,” quoth he, “my wife is gone, 
As e’er thou lov’st King Oberon, 
Let every thing but this alone 

With vengeance, and pursue her; 





Bring her to me alive or dead, ; 
Or that vile thief, Pigwiggin’s head, ae. 
That villain hath defiled my bed; 

He to this folly drew her.” ee 
Quoth Puck, “My Liege, I'll never lin, Bry 
But I will thorough thick and thin, Tey 
Until at length I bring her in; 4 aa 

My dearest Lord ne’er doubt it.” 4 
Thorough brake, thorough briar, < 
Thorough muck, thorough mire, f fr 
Thorough water, thorough fire ; i . 

And thus goes Puck about it. ¥ 
This thing NyMPHIDIA overheard, 

That on this mad King had a guard, : 
Not doubting of a great reward, ng 

For first this business broaching ; tg 
And through the air away doth go, if 
Swift as an arrow from the bow, Be 
To let her sovereign Mab to know, z 

What peril was approaching. ; 
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The Queen, bound with Love’s powerful charm, 


Sate with Pigwiggin arm in arm; 
Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 
About the room were skipping: 
A humble-bee, their minstrel, play’d 
Upon his hautboy; ev’ry maid 
Fit for this revel was array’d, 
The hornpipe neatly tripping. 


In comes NYMPHIDIA, and doth cry, 

“My sovereign for your safety fly, 

For there is danger but too nigh ; 
I posted to forewarn you: 

The King hath sent Hobgoblin out, 

To seek you all the fields about: 

And of your safety you may doubt, 
If he but once discern you.” 


When, like an uproar in a town, 

Before them every thing went down ; 

Some tore a ruff, and some a gown, 
’Gainst one another justling: 

They flew about like chaff i’th’ wind ; 

For haste some left their masks behind; 

Some could not stay their gloves to find; 
There never was such bustling. 


Forth ran they, by a secret way, 

Into a brake that near them lay; 

Yet much they doubted there to stay, 
Lest Hob should hap to find them: 

He had a sharp and piercing sight, 

All one to him the day and night; 

And therefore were resolv’d, by flight, 
To leave this place behind them. 


At length one chane’d to find a nut, 
In th’ end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There scatter’d by a squirrel: 
Which out the kernel gotten had; 
When quoth this Fay, “Dear Queen, be glad; 
Let Oberon be ne’er so mad, 

Tl set you safe from peril. 


Come all into this nut,” quoth she, 

“Come closely in; be rual’d by me; 

Each one may here a chooser be, 
For room ye need not wrestle: 

Nor need ye be together heap’d ;” 

So one by one therein they crept, 

And lying down they soundly slept, 
And safe as in a castle. 


NYMPHIDIA, that this while doth watch, 
Perceiv’d if Puck the Queen should catch 
That he should be her over-match, 

Of which she well bethought her; 
Found it must be some powerful charm, 
The Queen against him that must arm, 
Or surely he would do her harm, 

For thoroughly he had sought her. 


And listening if she ought could hear, 

That her might hinder, or might fear; 

But finding still the coast was clear, 
Nor creature had descried her; 

Each circumstance and having seann’d, 

She came thereby to understand, 

Puck would be with them out of hand, 
When to her charms she hied her. 


And first her fern seed doth bestow, 

The kernel of the missleto; 

And here and there as Puck should go, 
With terror to affright him, 

She night-shade strews to work him ill, 

Therewith her vervain and her dill, 

That hind’reth witches of their will, 
Of purpose to despight him. 


Then sprinkles she the juice of rue, 

That groweth underneath the yew; 

| With nine drops of the midnight dew, 
From lunary distilling; 

The molewarp’s brain mixt therewithall ; 

And with the same the pismire’s gall: 

For she in nothing short would fall, 
The Fairy was so willing. 


Then thrice under a briar doth creep, 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, 

, And over it three times she leap; 
Her magic much availing: 

|'Then on Proserpina doth call, 

And so upon her spell doth fall, 

Which here to you repeat I shall, 
Not in one tittle failing. 
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“By the croaking of the frog; 
By the howling of the dog; 
By the crying of the hog, 
Against the storm arising: 
By the evening curfew beil, 
By the doleful dying knell, 
O let this my direful spell, 
Hob, hinder thy surprising! 


By the mandrake’s dreadful groans ; 

By the lubrican’s sad moans; 

By the noise of dead mens’ bones, 
In charnel houses ratling: 

By the hissing of the snake, 

The rustling of the fire-drake, 

I charge thee thou this place forsake, 
Nor of Queen Mab be pratling! 


By the whirlwind’s hollow sound, 

By the thunder’s dreadful stound, 

Yells of spirits under ground, 
I charge thee not to fear us: 

By the screech-owl’s dismal note, 

By the black night-raven’s throat, 

I charge thee, Hob, to tear thy coat 
With thorns, if thou come near us!” 


At length upon his feet he gets, 
Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgoblin frets ; 
And as again he forward sets, 

And through the bushes scrambles, 
A stump doth trip him in his pace; 
Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 
And lamentably tore his case, 

Amongst the briars and brambles. 


“A plague upon Queen Mab!” quoth he: 
“And all her maids where’er they be, 
I think the devil guided me, 
| To seek her so provok’d!” 
Where, stumbling at a piece of wood, 
He fell into a ditch of mud, 
Where to the very chin he stood, 
In danger to be choak’d. 


Now worse than e’er he was before, 

Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar; 

That wak’d Queen Mab, who doubted sore 

| Some treason had been wrought her: 

Until Nympuipia told the Queen, 

What she had done, what she had seen, 

Who then had well near crack’d her spleen 
With very extreme laughter. 


! 

But leave we Hob to clamber ont, 

Queen Mab and all her Fairy rout; 

And come again to have a bout 

| With Oberon yet madding: 

And with Pigwiggin now distranght, 

Who much was troubled in his thought, 

That he so long the Queen had sought, 
And through the fields was gadding. 


we «And as he runs he still doth cry, 





Her spell thus spoke, she stept aside, 
And in a chink herself doth hide, 
To see there of what would betide, 
For she doth only mind him: 
When presently she Puck espies, 
And well she mark’d his gloating eyes, 
How under every leaf he pries, 
In seeking still to find them. 


But once the circle got within, 
The charms to work do straight begin, 
And he was caught as in a gin; 
For as he thus was busy, 
A pain he in his head-piece feels, 
Against a stubbed tree he reels, 
And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels, 
Alas! his brain was dizzy! 


“King Oberon I thee defy, 

And dare thee here in arms to try, 

| For my dear Lady’s honour: 

|For that she is a Queen right good, 

|In whose defence I'll shed my blood, 

And that thou in this jealous mood 
Hast laid this slander on her.” 


| And quickly arms him for the field, 

| A little cockle-shell his shield, 

| Which he could very bravely wield ; 
Yet could it not be piere’d: 

His spear a bent both stiff and strong, 

And well near of two inches long; 

The pile was of a horse-fly’s tongue, 
Whose sharpness nought revers’d. 


And puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was of a fish’s scale, 

That when his foe should him assail, 
No point should be prevailing: 

His rapier was a hornet’s sting ; 

It was a very dangerous thing, 

For if he chane’d to hurt the King, 
It would be long in healing. 
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His helmet was a beetle’s head, | Twixt head and foot, from point to point, 

Most horrible and full of dread, He told the arming of each joint, 

That able was to strike one dead, In every piece how neat and quaint, 
Yet did it well become him: | For Tomalin could do it: 

And for a plume a horse’s hair, | How fair he sat, how sure he rid, 

Which, being tossed with the air, | As of the courser he bestrid, 

Had force to strike his foe with fear, How managed, and how well he did, 
And turn his weapon from him. The King which listen’d to it. 


| 
| 
| 


Himself he on an earwig set, | Quoth he, “Go, Tomalin, with speed, 
Yet scarce he on his back could get, | Provide me arms, provide my steed, 
So oft and high he did curvet, | And every thing that I shall need; 
Ere he himself could settle: | By thee I will be guided: 
He made him turn, and stop, and bound, | To straight account call thou thy wit, 
To gallop, and to trot the round, See there be wanting not a whit, 
He scarce could stand on any ground, | In every thing see thou me fit, 
He was so full of mettle. Just as my foes provided.” 


When soon he met with Tomalin, Soon flew this news through Fairy Land, 
One that a valiant knight had been, Which gave Queen Mab to understand 
And to King Oberon of kin; | The combat that was then in hand 
Quoth he, “Thou manly Fairy, Betwixt those men so mighty: 
Tell Oberon I come prepar’d, | Which greatly she began to rue, 
Then bid him stand upon his guard; Perceiving that all Fairy knew, 
This hand his baseness shall reward, | The first occasion from her grew 
Let him be ne’er so wary. | Of these affairs so weighty. 
| 
Say to him thus, that I defy | Wherefore attended with her maids, 
His slanders and his infamy, | Through fogs, and mists, and damps she 
And as a mortal enemy wades, 
Do publicly proclaim him: | To Proserpine the Queen of Shades, 
Withall that if I had mine own, To treat, that it would please her, 
He should not wear the Fairy crown, | The cause into her hands to take, 
But with a vengeance should come down, | For ancient love and friendship’s sake, 
Nor we a king should name him.” | And soon thereof an end to make, 
Which of much care would ease her. 


This Tomalin could not abide, 

To hear his sovereign vilified ; 

But to the Fairy Court him hied, 
(Full furiously he posted,) 

With every thing Pigwiggin said: 

How title to the crown he laid, 

And in what arms he was array’d, 
As how himself he boasted. 











A 






A while there let we Mab alone, * 
And come we to King Oberon, 
Who, arm’d to meet his foe, is gone, 
For proud Pigwiggin crying: 
Who sought the Fairy King as fast, . 
And had so well his journies cast, 
That he arrived at the last, | 
His puissant foe espying: 


Stout Tomalin came with the King, 
Tom Thum doth on Pigwiggin bring, 
That perfect were in every thing, 

To single fights belonging: 
And therefore they themselves engage, 
To see them exercise their rage, 
With fair and comely equipage, 

Not one the other wronging. 


So like in arms these champions were, 

As they had been a very pair, 

So that a man would almost swear, 
That either had been either; 

Their furious steeds began to neigh, 

That they were heard a mighty way; 

Their staves upon their rests they lay; 
Yet ere they flew together, 
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Their seconds minister an oath, 
Which was indifferent to them both, 
That on their knightly faith and troth 
No magic them supplied; 
And sought them that they had no charms, 
Wherewith to work each others harms, 
But came with simple open arms 
To have their tauses tried. 


Together furiously they ran, 
That to the ground came horse and man; 
The blood out of their helmets span, 

So sharp were their encounters; 
And though they to the earth were thrown, 
Yet quickly they regain’d their own, 
Such nimbleness was never shown, 

They were two gallant mounters. 


| When in a second course again 
They forward came with might and main, 
| Yet which had better of the twain, 
| The seconds could not judge yet; 
Their shields were into pieces cleft, 
Their helmets from their heads were reft, 
And to defend them nothing left, 

These champions would not budge yet. 


Away from them their staves they threw, 
| Their cruel swords they quickly drew, 

| And freshly they the fight renew; 

They every stroke redoubled : 

Which made Proserpina take heed, 

And make to them the greater speed, 

| For fear lest they too much should bleed, 
Which wondrously her troubled. 


When to th’ infernal Styx she goes, 
She takes the fogs from thence that rose, 
And in a bag doth them enclose: 
When well she -had them blended, 
She hies her then to Lethe spring, 
| A bottle and thereof doth bring, 
| Wherewith she meant to work the thing, 
| Which only she intended. 
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Now Pucsenpine with Mab is gone, 
Unto the place where Oberon 
And proud Pigwiggin, one to one, 

Both to be slain were likely: 
And there themselves they closely hide, 
Because they would not be espied; 
For Proserpine meant to decide 

The matter very quickly. 


And suddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it sent such a smoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother; 
So that the knights each other lost, 
And stood as still as any post; 
Tom Thum, nor Tomalin could boast 
Themselves of any other. 


But when the mist ’gan somewhat cease, 
Proserpina commandeth peace ; 
And that a while they should release, 
Each other of their peril: 
“Which here,” quoth she, “I do proclaim | 
To all in dreadful Pluto’s name, 
That as ye will eschew his blame, 
You let me hear the quarrel: 


But here yourselves you must engage, 

Somewhat to cool your spleenish rage ; 

Your grievous thirst and to asswage, 
That first you drink this liquor, 

Which shall your understanding clear, 

As plainly shall to you appear; 

Those things from me that you shall hear, 
Conceiving much the quicker.” 


This Lethe water, you must know, 
The memory destroyeth so, 
That of our weal, or of our woe, 
It all remembrance blotted ; 
Of it nor can you ever think, 
For they no sooner took this drink, 
But nought into their brains could 
sink, 
Of what had them besotted. 





| King Oberon forgotten had, 

| That he for jealousy ran mad, 

| But of his Queen was wondrous glad, 

And ask’d how they came thither: 

Pigwiggin likewise doth forget 

That he Queen Mab had ever met; 

| Or that they were so hard beset, 

When they were found together. 

| Nor neither of them both had thought, 

' That e’er they each had other sought, 

Much less that they a combat fought, 
But such a dream were lothing: 

Tom Thum had got a little sup, 

| And Tomalin scarce kist the cup, 

| Yet had their brains so sure lockt up, 
That they remember’d nothing. 


, Queen Mab and her light maids, the while, 

| Amongst themselves do closely smile, 

To see the King caught with this wile, 

With one another jesting: 

| And to the Fairy Court they went, 

With mickle joy and merriment, 

Which thing was done with good intent, 
And thus I left them 7 aie 


| 
| 
| 


(Norr.—The Nymphidia appeared in the folio edi- 
tion of Drayton’s Poems, in 1619, three years after 
| Shakspeare’s death.] 
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“HE SAW HER HEAD FALL.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
A REVELATION. 


F any thing could have added to the mis- 

ery of Edith and her general desponder- 
cy, it would have been the revelations of 
Miss Fortescue. It had certainly been bad 
enough to recall the treachery of a false 
friend; but the facts as just revealed went 
far beyond what she had imagined. They 
revealed such a long course of persistent 
deceit, and showed that she had been sub- 
ject to such manifold, long-sustained, and 
comprehensive lying, that she began to lose 
faith in human naturé. Whom now could 
she believe? Could she venture to put con- 
tidence in this confession of Miss Fortescue ? 


Was that her real name, and was this her | 


real story, or was it all some new piece of 
acting, contrived by this all-accomplished 
actor for the sake of dragging her down to 
deeper abysses of woe? She felt herself to 
be surrounded by remorseless enemies, all 
of whom were plotting against her, and in 
whose hearts there was no possibility of 
pity or remorse. Wiggins, the archenemy, 
was acting a part which was mysterious 
just now, but which nevertheless, she felt 
sure, was aimed at her very life. Mrs. Dun- 
bar, she knew, was more open in the mani- 
festation of her feelings, for she had taken 
up the cause of the murdered man with a 


warmth and vindictive zeal that showed | 


Edith plainly what she might expect from 
Vou. XLIX.—No. 289.—4 
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her. Her only friend, Miss Plympton, was 
still lost to her ; and her illness seemed prob- 
able, since, if it were not so, she would not 
keep aloof from her at such a moment as 
this. Hopeless as she had been of late, she 
now found that there were depths of despair 
below those in which she had thus far been 
—‘ in the lowest deep, a lower deep.” 

Such were her thoughts and feelings 
through the remainder of that day and 
through the following night. But little 
sleep came to her. The future stood before 
her without one ray of light to shine through 
its appalling gloom. On the next day her 
despair seemed even greater; her faculties 
seemed benumbed, and a dull apathy be- 
gan to settle down over her soul. 

From this state of mind she was roused 
by the opening of the door and the entrance 
of a visitor. Turning round, she saw Wig- 
gins. 

This was the first time that she had seen 
him since she left Dalton Hall, and in spite 
of that stolid and apathetic indifference 
which had come to her, she could not help 
| being struck by the change which had come 
|over him. His face seemed whiter, his hair 
grayer, his form more bent; his footsteps 
were feeble and uncertain; he leaned heav- 
ily upon his walking-stick; and in the 
glance that he turned toward her there was 
untold sympathy and compassion, together 
with a timid supplication that was unlike 
any thing which she had seen in him before. 

Edith neither said any thing nor did any 

thing. She looked at him with dull indif- 
ference. She did not move. The thought 
jcame to her that this was merely another 
move in that great game of treachery and 
fraud to which she had been a victim; that 
here was the archtraitor, the instigator of 
all the lesser movements, who was coming 
| to her in order to carry out some necessary 
part. 

Wiggins sat down wearily upon one of 
|the rude chairs of the scantily furnished 
room, and after a brief silence, looking at 
| her sadly, began. 

“T know,” said he, “how you misunder- 
stand me, and how unwelcome I must be; 
but I had to come, so as to assure you that 
| L hope to find this man who is missing. I— 
I hope to do so before the—the trial. I 
have been searching all along, but without 
success—thus far. I wish to assure you 
| that I have found out a way by which you 
|—will be saved. And if you believe me, I 
trust that you will—try—to—cherish more 

hope than you appear to be doing.” 

He paused. 

Edith said nothing at all. She was silent 
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partly out of apathy, and partly from a de- 
termination to give him no satisfaction, for 
she felt that any words of hers, no matter 
how simple, might be distorted and used 
against her. 

Wiggins looked at her with imploring 
earnestness, and seemed to wait for her to 
say something. 
went on: 


“Will you let me ask you one question ? | 


and forgive me for asking it; but it is of 
some importance to—to me—and to you. 
It is this: Did—did you see him at all—that 
night ?” 

“T have been warned,” replied Edith, in a 
dull, cold tone, “ to say nothing, and I intend 
to say nothing.” 

Wiggins sighed. 

“To say nothing,” said he, “is not always 
wise. I once knew a man who was charged 
with terrible crimes—crimes of which he was 
incapable. He was innocent, utterly. Not 
only innocent, indeed, but he had fallen un- 
der this suspicion, and had become the object 
of this charge, simply on account of his act- 
ive efforts to save a guilty friend from ruin. 
His friend was the guilty one, and his friend 
was filso his sister’s husband; and this man 
had gone to try and save his friend, when he 
himself was arrested for that friend’s crimes.” 

Wiggins did not look at Edith; his eyes 
were downcast. He spoke in a tone that 
seemed more like a soliloquy than any thing 


else. It was a tone, hqwever, which, though 
low, was yet tremulous with ill-suppressed 
agitation. 

“He was accused,” continued Wiggins, 
“and if he had spoken and told what he | 


knew, he might have saved his life. But if 
he had done this he would have had to be- 
come a witness, and stand up in court and 
say that which would ruin his friend. And 
so he could not speak. His lips were sealed. 
To speak would have been to inform against 
his friend. _How could he do that? It was 
impossible. Yet some may think—you may 
think—that this man did wrong in allowing 
himself to be put in this false position. You 
may say that he had more than himself to 
consider—he had his family, his name, his 
—his wife, his child! 

“Yes,” resumed Wiggins, after a long 
pause, “this is all true, and he did consider 
them, all—all—all! He did not trifle with 
his family name and honor, but it was rath- 
er on account of the pride which he took in 
these that he kept his silence. He was con- 
scious of his perfect innocence. He could 
not think it possible that such charges could 
be carried out against one like himself. He 
believed implicitly in the justice of the 
courts of his country. He thought that in 
a fair trial the innocent could not possi- 
bly be proclaimed guilty. More than all, 
he thought that his proud name, his stain- 
less character, and even his wealth and posi- 


But finding her silent, he | 


| tion, would have shown the world that the 

charges were simply impossible. He thought 
that all men would have seen that for him 
to have done such things would involve in- 
sanity.” 

As Wiggins said this his voice grew more 
earnest and animated. He looked at Edith 
with his solemn eyes, and seemed as though 
he was pleading with her the cause of his 
friend—as though he was trying to show 
her how it had happened that the father 
had dishonored the name which the child 
must bear—as though he was justifying to 
the daughter, Edith Dalton, the acts of the 
father, Frederick Dalton. 

“So he bore it all with perfect calmness,” 
continued Wiggins, “and had no doubt that 
he would be acquitted, and thought that 
thus he would at least be able, without 
| much suffering, to save his friend from ruin 
most terrific—from the condemnation of the 
courts and the fate of a felon.” 

Wiggins paused once more for some time. 
| He was looking at Edith. He had expected 
|some remark, but she had made none. In 
| fact, she had regarded all this as a new trick 
| of Wiggins—a transparent one too—-the aim 
| of which was to win her confi“<nce by thus 
pretending to vindicate her father. He had 
already tried to work on her in that way, 
|} and had failed; and on this occasion he met 
| with the same failure. 
| “There is no occasion for you to be silent, 
| I think,’ said Wiggins, turning from the sub- 
| ject to the situation of Edith. “You have 
|no friend at stake; you will endanger no 
one, and save yourself, by telling whether 
you are innocent or not.” 

These last words roused Edith. It was 
an allusion to her possible guilt. She de- 
| termined to bring the interview to a close. 
She was tired of this man and his attempts 
to deceive her. It was painful to see through 
all this hypocrisy and perfidy at the very 
moment when they were being used against 
herself. 

She looked at him with a stony gaze, and 
spoke in low, cold tones as she addressed 
him. “This is all useless. I am on my 
guard. Why you come here I do not know. 
Of course you wish to entrap me into saying 
something, so that you may use my words 
against me at the trial. You ask me if I 
saw this man on that night. You ask me if 
Iaminnocent. You well know that I am in- 
nocent. You, and you only, know who saw 
him last on that’ night; for as I believe in 
my own existence, so I believe, and affirm to 
your face, that this Leon Dudleigh was mur- 
dered by you, and you only!” 

He locked at her fixedly as she said this, 
returning her stony gaze with a mournful 
look—a pitying look, full of infinite sadness 
and tenderness. He raised his hand depre- 
|catingly, but said nothing until she had ut- 

tered those last words. 
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“Stop!” he said, in alow voice—“ stay! I| 
can not bear it.” 

He rose from his seat and came close to 
her. He leaned upon his stick heavily, and 
looked at her with eyes full of that same 
strange, inexplicable tenderness and com- 
passion. Her eyes seemed fascinated by 
his, and in her mind there arose a strange 
bewilderment, an expectation of something 
she knew not what. 

“Edith,” said he, in a sweet and gentle 
voice, full of tender melancholy—* Edith, it 
would be sin in me to let you any longer 
heap up matter for future remorse; and 
even though I go against the bright hope 
of my life in saying this now, yet I must. 
Edith—” 

He paused, looking at her, while she re- | 
garded him with awful eyes. 

“Edith!” he said again—“my—my— 
child !” 

There were tears in his eyes now, and 
there was on his face a look of unutterable 
love and unspeakable pity and forgiveness. 
He reached out his hand and placed it ten- 
derly upon her head. 

“Edith,” he said again, “my child, you 
will never say these things again. I—I do 
not deserve them. I—am your—your fa- | 
ther, Edith !” 

At these words a convulsive shudder | 
passed through Edith. He felt her frail 
form tremble, he saw her head fall, and 
heard a low sob that seemed torn from her. | 

She needed no more words than these. In | 
an instant she saw it all; and though be- | 
wildered, she did not for a moment doubt 
his words. But her whole being was over- | 
whelmed by a sudden and a sharp agony of 
remorse ; for she had accustomed herself to 
hate this man, and the irrepressible tokens 
of a father’s love she had regarded as hy- 
pocrisy. She had never failed to heap upon | 
that reverend head the deepest scorn, con- | 
tumely, and insult. But a moment before | 
she had hurled at him a terrible accusation. 
At him! At whom? At the man whose | 
mournful destiny it had been all along to 
suffer for the sins of others; and she it was 
who had flung upon him an additional bur- 
den of grief. 

But with all her remorse there were other | 
feelings—a shrinking sense of terror, a oa 
coil from this sudden discovery as from some- 
thing abhorrent. This her father! That | 
father’s face and form had been stamped in | 
her memory. For years, as she had lived in | 
the hope of seeing him, she had quickened 
her love for him and fed her hopes from his | 
portrait. But how different was this one! 
What a frightful change from the father | 
that lived in her memory! The one was a 
young man in the flush and pride of life and | 
strength—the other a woe-worn, grief-strick- 
en sufferer, with reverend head, bowed form, 
and trembling limbs. 


| 


Besides, she had long | 


|terror. He 


| you. 


| then declare myself. 


| | bitter error. 


| was for you that I lived. 


| There is nothing for me to forgive. 


regarded him as dead; and to see this man 


| was like looking on one who had risen from 


the dead. 

In an instant, however, all was plain, and 
together with the discovery there came the 
pangs of remorse and terror and anguish. 
She could understand all. He, the escaped 
convict, had come to England, and was sup- 
posed to be dead. He had lived, under a 
false name, a life ef constant and vigilant 
kept his secret from all the 
world. Oh, if he had only told her! Now 
the letter of Miss Plympton was all plain, 
and she wondered how she had been so 
blind. 

“Oh!” she moaned, in a scarce audible 
voice, “ why did you not tell me?” 

“ Oh, Edith darling! my child! my only 
| love!” murmured Frederick Dalton, be nding 
‘low over her, and infolding her trembling 


| frame in his own trembling arms; “ my sweet 


daughter, if you could only have known how 
I yearned over you! But I delayed to tell 
It was the one sweet hope of my life 
to redeem my name from its foul stain, and 
I wanted you to get 
your father back as he had left you, without 
this abhorrent crime laid to his charge. I 
did wrong not to trust you. It was a bitter, 
But I had so set my heart on 
it. It was all for your sake, Edith—all, 
darling, for your sake !” 

Edith could bear no more. Every one of 
these words was a fresh stab to her remorse- 
ful heart-—every tone showed to her the 
depth of love that lay in that father’s heart, 


|and revealed to her the suffering that she 


must have caused. It was too much; and 


| with a deep groan she sank away from his 


arms upon the floor. She clasped his knees 


|—she did not dare to look up. She wish- 


'ed only to be a suppliant. He himself 
had prophesied this. His terrible warnings 
sounded even now in her ears. She had only 


one thought—to humble herself in the dust 


| before that injured father. 


Dalton tried to raise her up. 
“My darling!” he cried, “my child! you 


| must not—you will break my heart!” 


“Oh,” moaned Edith, “if it is not already 
| broken, how can you ever forgive me ?— 
| how can you call me your child ?” 

“My child! my child!” said Dalton. “It 
If it had not been 
for the thought of you, I should have died 
|long since. It was for your sake that I came 
home. It is for you only that I live now. 
Look 


upatme. Let me see your darling face. Let 


|me hear you say one word—only one word— 


the word that I have hungered and thirsted 
|to hear. Call me father.” 

“Father! oh, father! dear father!” burst 
forta Edith, clinging to him with convulsive 


| energy, and weeping bitterly. 


“Oh, my darling !” said Dalton, “I was to 
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blame. How could you have borne what I 
expected you to bear, when I would not give 
you my confidence? Do not let us speak of 
forgiveness. You loved your father all the 
time, and you thought that I was his enemy 
and yours.” 

Gradually Edith became calmer, and her 
calmness was increased by the discovery 
that her father was painfully weak and ex- 
hausted. He had been overwhelmed by the 
emotions which this interview had called 
forth. Henow sat gazing at her with speech- 
less love, holding her hands in his, but his 
breath came and went rapidly, and there 
was a feverish tremulousness in his voice 


and a flush on his pale cheeks which alarmed | 
She tried to lessen his agitation by | 


her. 
talking about her own prospects, but Dalton 
did not wish to. 

“Not now, daughter,” he said. “TI will 
hear it all some othertime. Iam too weary. 
Let me only look at your dear face, and hear 
you call me by that sweet name, and feel 
my child’s hands in mine. That will be 
bliss enough for this day. Another time 
we will speak about the—the situation that 
you are in.” 

As he was thus agitated, Edith was forced 
torefrain from asking him a thousand things 
which she was longing to know. She wished 
to learn how he had escaped, how he had 
made it to be believed that he was dead, and 
whether he was in any present danger. But 
all this she had to postpone. She had also 
to postpone her knowledge of that great se- 
cret—the secret that had baftled her, and 


which he had preserved inviolable through | 


all these years. She now saw that her sus- 
picions of the man “John Wiggins” must 
have been unfounded, and indeed the per- 
sonality of “ Wiggins” became a complete 
puzzle to her. 

He bade her a tender adieu, promising to 
come early on the following day. 

But on the following day there were no 
signs of him. Edith waited in terrible im- 
patience, which finally deepened into alarm 
as his coming was still delayed. She had 
known so much of sorrow that she had learn- 
ed to look for it, and began to expect some 
new calamity. Here, where she had found 
her father, where she had received his for- 
giveness for that which would never cease 
to cause remorse to herself, here, in this mo- 
ment of respite from despair, she saw the 
black prospect of renewed misery. It was 
as though she had found him for a moment, 
only to lose him forever. 

Toward evening a note was sent to her. 
She tore it open. It was from Mrs. Dunbar, 
and informed her that her father was quite 
ill, and was unable to visit her, but hoped 
that he might recover. 

After that several days passed, and she 
heard nothing. At length another note 
came informing her that her father had 
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| been dangerously ill, but was now conva- 


lescent. 

Other days passed, and Edith heard regu- 
larly. Her father was growing steadily bet- 
ter. On one of these notes he had written 
his name with a trembling hand. 

And so amidst these fresh sorrows, and 
with her feelings ever alternating between 
hope and despair, Edith lingered on through 
the time that intervened until the day of 
the trial. 


a 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE TRIAL. 


AT length the day for the trial arrived, 
and the place was crowded. At the appear- 
ance of Edith there arose a murmur of uni- 
versal sympathy and pity. All the impres- 
sions which had been formed of her were 
falsified. Some had expeeted to see a coarse 
masculine woman; others a crafty, sinister 
face ; others an awkward, ill-bred rustic, neg- 
lected since her father’s trial by designing 
guardians. Instead of this there appear- 
ed before them a slender, graceful, youth- 
ful form, with high refinement and perfect 
breeding in every outline and movement. 
The heavy masses of her dark hair were 
folded across her brow, and wreathed in vo- 
luminous folds behind. Her pallid face bore 
traces of many griefs through which she had 
passed, and her large spiritual eyes had a 
piteous look as they wandered for a moment 
over the crowd. 

No one was prepared to see any thing like 
this, and all hearts were at once touched. 
It seemed preposterous to suppose that one 
like her could be otherwise than innocent. 

The usual formulas took place, and the 
trial began. The witnesses were those who 
had already been examined. It was ru- 
mored that Sir Lionel Dudleigh was to be 
brought forward, and “ Wiggins,” and Mrs. 
Dunbar, but not till the following day. 

At the end of that day the opinion of the 
public was strongly in favor of Edith; but 
still there was great uncertainty as to her 
guilt or innocence.- It was generally be- 
lieved that she had been subject to too much 
restraint, and in a foolish desire to escape 
had been induced to marry Dudleigh. But 
she had found him a worse master than the 
other, and had hated him from the first, so 
that they had many quarrels, in which she 
had freely threatened his life. Finally both 
had disappeared on the same night. He was 
dead; she survived. 

The deceased could not have committed 
suicide, for the head was missing. Had it 
not been for that missing head, the theory 
of suicide would have been plausible. 

The second day of the trial came. Edith 
had seen her father on the previous evening, 
and had learned something from him which 





had produced a beneficial effect, for there 
was less terror and dejection in her face. 
This was the first time that she had seen him 
since his illness. 

There was one in the hall that day who 
looked at her with an earnest glance of 
scrutiny as he took his place among the wit- | 
nesses. | 

It was Sir Lionel Dudleigh, who had come 
here to give what testimony he could about | 
his son. His face was as serene as usual; 
there was no sadness upon it, such as might | 
have been expected in the aspect of a father 
so terribly bereaved; but the broad content 
and placid bonhomie appeared to be invin- 
cible. 

The proceedings of this day were begun 
by an announcement on the part of the 
counsel for the defense, which fell like a 
thunder-clap upon the court. Sir Lionel 
started, and all in the court involuntarily 
stretched forward their heads as though to 
see better the approach of the astonishing 
occurrence which had been announced. 

The announcement was simply this, that 
any further proceedings were useless, since 
the missing man himself had been found, 
and was to be produced forthwith. There 
had been no murder, and the body that had 
been found must be that of some person un- 
known. 

Shortly after a group entered the hall. | 

First came Frederick Dalton, known to 
the court as “John Wiggins.” He still bore 
traces of his recent illness, and, indeed, was 
not fit to be out of his bed, but he had 
dragged himself here to be present at this 
momentous scene. He was terribly emaci- 
ated, and moved with difficulty, supported 
by Mrs. Dunbar, who herself showed marks | 
of suffering and exhaustion almost equal to | 
his. 

But after these came another, upon whom | 
all eyes were fastened, and even Edith’s gaze 
was drawn away from her father, to whom 
she had longed to fly so as to sustain his 
dear form, and fixed upon this new-comer. | 
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sion was in perfect keeping with the beauty 
of physical form, for the old hardness had 
departed, and the deep stamp of sensuality 
and selfishness was gone, and the sinister 
look which had once marred those features 
could be traced there no more. 

It was thinner than the face which Edith 
remembered, and it seemed to her as if it 
had been worn down by some illness. If 
so, it must have been the same cause which 


| had imparted to those features the refine- 


ment and high bearing which were now vis- 
ible there. There was the same broad brow 
covered with its clustering locks, the same 


| penetrating eyes, the same square, strong 
| chin, the same firm, resolute mouth, but here 
|it was as though a finer touch had added 


a subtle grace to all these; for about that 
mouth there lingered the traces of gentleness 
and kindliness, like the remnant of sweet 


| smiles; the glance of the eye was warmer 


and more human; there was also an air of 
melancholy, and over all a grandeur of bear- 
ing which spoke of high breeding and con- 
scious dignity. 

This man, with his earnest and eyen mel- 
ancholy face and lofty bearing, did not seem 
like one who could have plotted so treach- 
erously against a helpless girl. His aspect 
filled Edith with something akin to awe, and 
produced a profound impression upon the 
spectators. They forgot the hatred which 
they had begun to feel against Dudleigh in 
the living presence of the object of their 
hate, and looked in silence first at Edith, 
then at the new-comer, wondering why it 
was that between such as these there could 
be any thing less than mutual affection. 
They thought they could understand now 
why she should choose him as a husband. 
They could not understand how such a hus- 
band could become hateful. 

In all the court but one object seemed to 
attract Dudleigh, and that was Edith. His 
eyes had wandered about at first, and finally 
had rested on her. With a glance of pro- 
foundest and most gentle sympathy he look- 


Dudleigh! The one whom she had known | ed at her, conveying in that one look enough 


as Mowbray. Dudleigh! 
Yes, there he stood. } 
Edith’s eyes were fixed upon him in speech- 


| to disarm even her resentment. 


She under- 
stood that look, and felt it, and as she look- 
|ed at him in return she was filled with won- 


less amazement. | der. 


It was Dudleigh, and yet it seemed as 
though it could not be Dudleigh. 

There was that form and there was that 
face which had haunted her for so long a 
time, and had been associated with so many 
dark and terrible memories—the form and 
the face which were so hateful, which never 
were absent from her thoughts, and intruded 
even upon her dreams. 

Yet upon that face there was now some- 
thing which was not repulsive even to her. 
It was a noble, spiritual face. Dudleigh’s 
features were remarkable for their faultless 
outline and symmetry, and now the expres- 


| Could such things be? she thought. Was 
this the man who had caused her so much 
suffering, who had blasted and blighted the 
hopes of her life? or, rather, had the man 
| who had so wronged her been transformed 
tothis? Impossible! As well might a fiend 
become changed to an archangel. And yet 
here he was. Evidently this was Dudleigh. 


She looked at him in speechless bewilder- 
ment. 

| The proceedings of the court went on, and 
| Dudleigh soon explained his disappearance. 
As he spoke his voice confirmed the fact that 
ihe was Dudleigh; but Edith listened to it 
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with the same feelings which had been ex- 
cited by his face. It was the same voice, 
yet not the same; it was the voice of Dud- 
leigh, but the coldness and the mockery of 
its intonations were not there. 
have been playing a devil’s part all along, 
and was he now coming out in his true char- 
acter, or was this a false part? No; what- 
ever else was false, this was not—that ex- 
pression of face, that glance of the eye, those 
intonations, could never be feigned. So Edith 
thought as she listened. 

Dudleigh’s explanation was a simple one. 
He had not been very happy at Dalton Hall, 
and had concluded to go away that night 
for a tour on the Continent. He had left so 
as to get the early morning train, and had 
traveled on without stopping until he reach- 
ed Palermo, from which he had gone to dif- 
ferent places in the interior of Sicily, which 
he mentioned. He had climbed over the 
gate, because he was in too much of a hurry 
to wake the porter. He had left his valise, 
as he intended to walk. He had, of course, 
left his dog at Dalton, because he couldn’t 
take him to the Continent. He had forgot- 
ten his watch, for the reason that he had slept 
longer than he intended, and dressed and 
went off in a great hurry. The pocket-book 
which he left was of no importance—con- 
tained principally memoranda, of no use to 
any but himself. He had no idea there would 
have been such a row, or he would not have 
gone in such ahurry. He had heard of this 
for the first time in Sicily, and would have 
come at once, but, unfortunately, he had an 
attack of fever, and could not return before. 

Nothing could have been more natural 
and frank than Dudleigh’s statement. A 
few questions were asked, merely to satisfy 
public curiosity. Every one thought that a 
trip to Sicily was a natural enough thing for 
one who was on such bad terms with his 
wife, and the suddenness of his resolution 
to go there was sufficient to account for the 
disorder in which he had left his room. 

But all this time there was one in that 
court who looked upon the new-comer with 
far different feelings than those which any 
other had. 

This was Sir Lionel Dudleigh. 

He had heard the remark of the counsel 
that Dudleigh had returned, and looked to- 
ward the door as he entered with a smile on 
his face. As he saw Dudleigh enter he start- 
ed. Then his face turned ghastly white, and 
his jaw fell. He clutched the railing in front 
of him with both hands, and seemed fasci- 
nated by the sight. 

Near him stood Mrs. Dunbar, and Dalton 
leaned on her. Both of these looked fixedly 
at Sir Lionel, and noticed his emotion. 

At the sound of Dudleigh’s voice Sir Lio- 
nel’s emotion increased. He breathed heav- 
ily. His face turned purple. His knuckles 
turned white as he grasped the railing. Sud- 


Could he | 


| denly, in the midst of Dudleigh’s remarks, he 
started to his feet, and seemed about to say 
something. Immediately in front of -him 
| were Dalton and Mrs. Dunbar. At that in- 
stant, as he rose, Mrs. Dunbar laid her hand 
on his arm. 

He looked at her with astonishment. He 
had not seen her before. She fixed her sol- 
emn eyes on him—those eyes to which had 
come a gloom more profound, and a sadness 
deeper than before. But Sir Lionel stared 
at her without recognition, and impatiently 
tried to shake off her hand. 

“Who are you?” he said, suddenly, in a 
trembling voice—for there was something 
in this woman’s face that suggested startling 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Dunbar drew nearer to him, and in a 
whisper that thrilled through every fibre of 
Sir Lionel’s frame, hissed in his ear, 

“T am your wife—and here is my brother 
Frederick !” 

Over Sir Lionel’s face there came a flash 
of horror, sudden, sharp, and overwhelming. 
He staggered and shrank back. 

“Claudine!” he murmured, in a stifled 
voice. 

“Sit down,” whispered Lady Dudleigh— 
now no longer Mrs. Dunbar—“ sit down, or 
you shall have to change places with Fred- 
erick’s daughter.” 

Sir Lionel swayed backward and forward, 
and appeared not to hear her. And now his 
eyes wandered to Dalton, who stood gazing 
solemnly at him, and then to Dudleigh, who 
was still speaking. 

“Who is that ?” he gasped. 

“Your son!” said Lady Dudleigh. 

At this instant Dudleigh finished. Sir 
Lionel gave a terrible groan, and flung up 
his arms wildly. The next instant he fell 
heavily forward, and was caught in the arms 
of his wife. A crowd flew to his assistance, 
and he was carried out of court, followed by 
Lady Dudleigh. 

There was a murmur of universal sympa- 
thy. 

“Poor Sir Lionel! He has been heart- 
broken, and the joy of his son’s safety is too 
much.” 

After this the proceedings soon came to 
an end. 

Edith was free! 

Dalton tried to get to her, but in his weak- 
ness sank upon a seat, and looked imploring- 
ly at his daughter. Seeing this, Dudleigh 
sprang to his assistance, and gave his arm. 
Leaning heavily upon this, Dalton walked 
toward Edith, who was already striving to 
reach him, and, with a low ery, caught her 
in his arms. 

Sir Lionel had been taken to the inn, 
where Lady Dudleigh waited on him. Aft- 
er some time he recovered his senses, and 
began to rally rapidly. It had been feared 
that it was apoplexy, but, fortunately for the 
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“HE LOOKED AT HER WITH ASTONISHMENT.” 


sufferer, it turned out to be nothing so seri- 

ous as that. After this Lady Dudleigh was 

left alone with her husband. 
Ten years of separation lay between these | 


in his carriage, the Black Care of the poet 
seemed seated beside him in the person of 
Lady Dudleigh. 

While Sir Lionel thus recovered fron: the 


two—a separation undertaken from causes | sudden shock which he had felt, there was 
that still existed to alienate them beyond | another who had endured a longer and se- 
the hope of reconciliation. Yet there was| verer course of suffering, and who had ral- 
much to be said; and Lady Dudleigh had | lied for a moment when his presence was re- 


before her a dark and solemn purpose. 

On the next day Sir Lionel was able to | 
drive out. Lady Dudleigh seemed to have | 
constituted herself his guardian. Sir Lionel’s | 
face and expression had changed. The easy, 
careless bonhomie, the placid content, the 
serene joyousness, that had once character- | 
ized him, were gone. In the place of these | 
there came an anxious, watchful, troubled | 
look—the look of a mind ill at ease—the | 
furtive glance, the clouded brow. It was as | 
though in this meeting Lady Dudleigh had | 
communicated to her husband a part of that | 
expression which prevailed in her own face. | 

Sir Lionel seemed like a prisoner who is | 
attended by an ever-vigilant guard—one | 
who watches all his movements, and from | 
whom he can notescape. As he rolled along 


quired, but only to sink back into a relapse 
worse than the illness from which he had 
begun to recover. This was Frederick Dal- 
ton, who had crawled from his bed twice— 
once to his daughter’s prison, and once to 
the scene of her trial. But the exertion 
was too much, and the agitation of feel- 
ing to which he had been subject had over- 
whelmed him. Leaning heavily on Dud- 
leigh, and also on Edith, he was taken by 
these two to his carriage, and thence to the 
inn; but here he could walk no further. It 
was Dudleigh who had to carry him to his 
room and lay him on his bed—and Dudleigh, 
too, who would intrust to no other person 
the task of putting his prostrate form in 
that bed. Dudleigh’s own father was lying 


in the same house, but at that moment, 
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whatever were his motives, Dalton seemed 
to have stronger claims on his filial duty, 
and Edith had to wait till this unlooked-for 
nurse had tenderly placed her father in his 
bed. 

The doctor, who had found Sir Lionel’s 
case so trifling, shook his head seriously over 
Frederick Dalgon. Dudleigh took up his 
station in that room, and cared for the pa- 
tient like a son. The day passed, and the 
night, and the next morning, but Dalton 
grew no better. It was a strange stupor 
which affected him, not like paralysis, but 
arising rather from exhaustion, or some af 
fection of the brain. The doctor called it 
congestion. He lay in a kind of doze, with- 
out sense and without suffering, swallowing 
any food or medicine that might be offered, 
but never noticing any thing, and never an- 
swering any questions. His eyes were closed 
at all times, and in that stupor he seemed to 
be in a state of living death. 

Edith’s grief was profound; but in the 
midst of it she could not help feeling won- 
der at the unexpected part which Dudleigh 
was performing. Who was he that he should 
take so large a part in the care of her father? 
Yet so it was; and Dudleigh seemed to think 
of nothing and see nothing but that old man’s 
wasted and prostrate form. 

For the present, at least, departure from 
the inn was of course out of the question. 
Edith’s position was a very distressing one. 


Every feeling of her heart impelled her to 
be present at her father’s bedside, but Dud- 
leigh was present at that same bedside ; and 
how could she associate herself with him 


even there? At first she would enter the 
room, and sit quietly by her father’s bedside, 
and on such occasions Dudleigh would re- 
spectfully withdraw ; but this was unpleas- 
ant, and she hardly knew what to do. 

Two or three days thus passed, and on the 
third Dudleigh requested an interview, to 
ask her, as he said, Something about “ Mr. 
Wiggins”—for this was the name by which 
Mr. Dalton still was called. 
Edith could not refuse. 

Dudleigh entered with an air of profound 
respect. 

“Miss Dalton,” said he, laying emphasis 
on that name, “ nothing would induce me to 
intrude upon you but my anxiety about your 
father. Deep as your affection for him may 
be, it can hardly be greater than mine. 
would gladly lay down my life for him. At 
the same time, I understand your feelings, 
and this is what I wish to speak about. I 
would give up my place at his bedside al- 
together if you wished it, and you should 
not be troubled by my presence; but I see 
that you are not strong enough to be sole 
nurse, or to undertake the work that would 
be required of you, and that your own affec- 
tion for him would impose upon you. You 
yourself are not strong, and you must take 


This request | 


Ij 
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| care of yourself for his sake. I will not, 
| therefore, give up to you all the care of your 

father, but I will absent myself during the 
| afternoon, and you will then have exclusive 
care of him.” 

Edith bowed without a word, and Dud- 
| leigh withdrew. 

This arrangement was kept up, and Edith 
scarcely saw Dudleigh at all. She knew, 
however, that his care for her father was 
incessant and uninterrupted. Every thing 
that could possibly be needed was supplied ; 
every luxury or delicacy that could be 
thought of was obtained ; and not only were 
London physicians constantly coming up, 
but from the notes which lay around, she 
judged that Dudleigh kept up a constant 
correspondence with them about this case. 


| a 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
SIR LIONEL AND HIS “ KEEPER.” 


Smr LIONEL, who had come to this place 
with the face that indicated a mind at peace, 
thus found himself suddenly confronted by 
a grim phantom, the aspect of which struck 
terror to his heart. That phantom was 
drawn up from a past which he usually did 
not care to remember. Now, however, he 
could not forget it. There was one by his 
side to remind him of it always—one who 
had become his guard, his jailer—in fact, his 
keeper—a word which signifies better than 
any other the attitude which was assumed 
| by Lady Dudleigh. For the feeling which 
| Sir Lionel had toward her was precisely like 

that which the lunatic has toward his keep- 
|er, the feeling that this one is watching 
night and day, and never relaxes the terri- 
ble stare of those vigilant eyes. There are 
those who on being thus watched would 
| grow mad; and Sir Lionel had this in addi- 
| tion to his other terrors—this climax of them 
| all, that upon him there was always the mad- 
| dening glare of his “keeper’s” eyes. Terri- 
{ble eyes were they to him, most terrible— 
| eyes which he dared not encounter. They 
| were the eyes of his wife—a woman most in- 
jured; and her gaze reminded him always 
of a past fullof horror. That gaze he could 
not encounter. He knew without looking 
at it what it meant. He felt it on him. 
There were times when it made his flesh 
crawl, nor could he venture to face it. 

A few days of this reduced him to a state 
of abject misery. He began to fear that he 
| was really growing mad. In that case he 
| would be a fit subject for a “keeper.” He 

longed with unutterable longing to throw 
| off this terrible restraint; but he could not 
|and dared not. That woman, that “keep- 
|er,” wielded over him a power which he 
knew and felt, and dared not defy. It was 
the power that arises from the knowledge 
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of secrets of life and death, and her knowl- | 
edge placed his life in her hands. 

This woman was inflexible and inexora- 
ble. She had suffered so much that she had 
no pity for his present sufferings. These 
seemed trivial to her. She showed a grand, 
strong, self-sufficient nature, which made 
her his superior, and put her above the reach 
of any influences that he might bring. He | 
could remember the time when she was a 
fair and gentle young girl, with her will all 
subject to his; then a loving bride with no 
thought apart from him; but now years of 
suffering and self-discipline had transform- 
ed her to this, and she came back to him an 
inexorable Fate, an avenging Nemesis. 

Yet Sir Lionel did not give up all hope. 
He could not drive her away. He could not 
fly away from her, for her watch was too 
vigilant ; but he hoped for some chance of | 
secret flight in which, if he once escaped, he | 
might find his way to the Continent. With 
something of that cunning which character- 
izes the insane, and which, perhaps, is bern 
of the presence of a “keeper,” Sir Lionel | 
watched his opportunity, and one day near- 
ly succeeded in effecting his desire. 

That day Lady Dudleigh was in her broth- 
er’s room. Sir Lionel had waited for this, 
and had made his preparations. When she 
had been gone for a few minutes, he stole 
softly out of his room, passed stealthily 
down the back stairs of the inn,-and going 
out of the back-door, reached the rear of the 
house. Here there was a yard, and a gate 
that led out to a road at the end of the | 
house. A carriage had been in waiting here 
for about an hour. Sir Lionel hurried across 
the yard, passed through the gate, and looked 
for the carriage. 

He took one glance, and then a deep oath 
escaped him. 

In the carriage was Lady Dudleigh. 

How she could have detected his flight he | 
could not imagine, nor did he now care. She | 
had detected it, and had followed at once to | 
circumvent him. She must have gone down | 
the front stairs, out of the front-door, and 
reached the carriage before him. And there 
she was! Those hateful eyes were fixed on 
him—he felt the horrid stare—he cowered 
beneath it. He walked toward her. 


Sir Lionel said not a word. He felt too 
much ashamed to turn back now, and was 
too politic to allow her to see any open signs 
that he was in full flight; so he quietly got 
into the carriage, and took his seat by her 
side. 

Whipping up the horses, he drove them 
at a headlong rate of speed out through the 
streets into the country. His whole soul 
was full of mad fury. Rage and disappoint- 
ment together excited his brain to madness ; 
and the fierce rush of the impetuous steeds 
was in accordance with the excitement of 
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his mind. At length the horses themselves 
grew fatigued, and slackened their pace. 
Sir Lionel still tried to urge them forward, 
but in vain, and at last he flung down the 
whip with a curse. 

“Pll not stand this any longer!” he cried, 
vehemently, addressing his “ keeper,” but 
not looking at her. 

“What?” said she. 

“This style of being dogged and tracked 
and watched.” 

“You allude to me, I suppose,” said Lady 
Dudleigh. “At any rate, you must allow 
that it is better to be tracked, as you call it, 
by me, than by the officers of the law.” 

“T don’t care,” growled Sir Lionel, gath- 
ering courage. ‘“T’ll not stand this style of 
thing any longer. I'll not let them have it 
all their own way.” 

“1 don’t see what you can do,” said Lady 
Dudleigh, quietly. 

“Do!” cried Sir Lionel, in a still’ more 
violent tone—‘do! Tl tell you what I'll 
do. Tl fight it out.” 

“Fight!” 

“Yes,” cried Sir Lionel, with an oath. 
“Every one of you—every one. Every one 
without a single exception. Oh, you needn’t 
think that I'm afraid. I’ve thought it all 
over. You’re all under my power. Yes— 
ha, ha, ha! that’s it. I’ve said it, and I 
say what I mean. You thought that I was 
under your power. Your power! Ha, ha, 
ha! That’s good. Why, you’re all under 
mine—every one of you.” 

Sir Lionel spoke wildly and vehemently, 
in that tone of feverish excitement which 
marks a madman. It may have been the 





|influence of his “ keeper,” or it may have 
| been the dawnings of actual insanity. 


As for Lady Dudleigh, she did not lose 
one particle of her cold-bloodedness. She 
simply said, in the same tone, 

“ How ?” 

“How? Ha,ha! Do you think I’m go- 
ing to tell you? That’s my secret. But stop. 
Yes; I don’t care. I’d just as soon tell as 


/not. You can’t escape, not one of you, un- 
|less you all fly at once to the Continent, or 


to America, or, better yet, back to Botany 


| Bay. There you'll be safe. Fly! fly! fly! 
jor else,” he suddenly added, in a gloomy 
“T thought I would go out too,” said she. | 


tone, “ you'll all die on the gallows! every 
}one of you, on the gallows! Ha, ha, ha! 
| swinging on the gallows! the beautiful gal- 
| lows!” 
| Lady Dudleigh disregarded the wildness 
of his tone, or perhaps she chose to take 
advantage of it, thinking that in his excite- 
ment he might disclose his thoughts the 
| more unguardedly. 
“You can do nothing,” she said. 
“Can’t I, though?” retorted Sir Lionel. 
“You wait. First, there’s Dalton.” 
| “What can you do with him ?” 
| “Arrest him,” said Sir Lionel. “What is 
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he? An outlaw! An eovaped convict! He | 


lives under an assumed name. He must go 
back to Botany Bay—that is, if he isn’t 


hanged. And then there’s that pale-faced | 
devil of a daughter with her terrible eyes.” | 


He paused. 

“What can you do to her?” 

“Her! Arrest her too,” cried Sir Lionel. 
“She murdered my boy—my son—my Leon. 
She must be hanged. You shall not save 
her by this trick. No! she must be hanged, 
like her cursed father.” 


A shudder passed through Lady Dudleigh. | 


Sir Lionel did not notice it. He was too 
much taken up with his own vengeful 
thoughts. 

“Yes,” said he, “and there’s that scoun- 
dre] Reginald.” 

“ Reginald!” cried Lady Dudleigh, in a 
stern voice. ‘ Why do you mention him?” 

“Oh, he’s one of the same gang,” cried Sir 
Lionel. “He’s playing their game. He is 
siding against his father, as he always did, 
and with his brother’s murderers. He shall 
uot escape. I will avenge Leon’s death on 
all of you; and as for him, he shall suffer !” 

It was with a strong effort that Lady 
Dudleigh restrained herself. But she suc- 
ceeded in doing s0, and said, simply, as be- 
fore, 

“How ?” 

“ Arrest him!” cried Sir Lionel. “ Arrest 
him too. He is guilty of perjury; and if 
he doesn’t hang for it, he’ll go back again to 
Botany Bay with that scoundrel with whom 
he sides against me—his own father—and 
against his brother.” 

“ Are there any more ?” asked Lady Dud- 
leigh, as Sir Lionel ended. 

“More! Yes,” he said. 

“Who ?” 

“You!” shouted Sir Lionel, with a voice 
of indescribable hate and ferocity. He turn- 
ed as he spoke, and stared at her. His wild | 
eyes, however, met the calm, cold, steady 


” What ?” asked Sir Lionel. “Do you 
mean Dalton’s forgery, and his assassination 
of that—that banker fellow ?” 

Lady Dudleigh smiled grimly. 

“T am glad that you said that,” said she. 
|“ You remove my last scruple. My brother’s 
| wrongs have well-nigh maddened me; but 
I have hesitated to bear witness against my 
husband, and the inther of my children. I 
shall remember this, and it will sustain me 
when I bear my witness against you in a 
court of law.” 

“Me? said Sir Lionel. “Me? Wit- 
ness against me? Youcannot. Noone will 
believe you.” 

“Tt will not be only your wife,” said she, 
“though that will be something, but your 
own self, with your own hand.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean what you know very well—your 
letter which you wrote to Frederick, inclos- 
ing your forged check.” 

“T never forged a check, and I never 
wrote a letter inclosing one!” cried Sir Li- 
onel. “Dalton forged that letter himself, 
if there is such a letter. He was an accom- 
plished forger, and has suffered for it.” 

“The letter is your own,” said Lady Dud- 
| leigh, “and I can swear to it.” 

“No one will believe you,” cried Sir Li- 
onel. “You shall be arrested for perjury.” 

Lady Dudleigh gave another grim smile, 
and then she added, “There is that Maltese 
cross. You forget that.” 

“What Maltese cross?” said Sir Lionel. 





/“T never had one. That wasn’t mine; it 


was Dalton’s.” 
“But I can swear in a court of law,” said 
Lady Dudleigh, “that this Maltese cross was 


| yours, and that it was given to you by me as 
| a birthday gift.” 


“No one will believe you!” cried Sir Li- 
onel; “no one will believe you!” 

Re Why not? Will they refuse the oath 
‘of Lady Dudleigh ?” 


| 


glance of those of his “ keeper,” and they fell| “I can show them that you are insane,” 
before it. He seized the whip and began to | said Sir Lionel, with a chuckle at the idea, 


lash the horees, crying as he did so, “ You! 
yes, you! you! most of all!” 


| tio 
“What can you do to me?” asked Lady 


Dudleigh. 

“You? Arrest you.” 

“ What have I done?” 

“You? You have done every thing. You 
have aided and abetted the escape of an out- 
law. You have assisted him in his nefari- 
ous occupation of Dalton Hall. You have 
aided and abetted him in the imprisonment 
of Dalton’s brat. You have aided and abetted 


which seemed to him like a sudden inspira- 


n. 
“You will not be able to show that Regi- 
nald is insane,” said she. 
“ Reginald ?” 
| “Yes, Reginald,” repeated Lady Dudleigh. 
| Reginald knows that Maltese cross, and 
| knows when I gave it to you. He too will 
be ready to swear to that in a court of law 
whenever I tell him that he may do so.” 
“ Reginald ?” said Sir Lionel, in a gloomy 


voice. “Why, he was—a child then.” 


him in the murder of my boy Leon. You| ‘He was sixteen years old,” said Lady 


have—” 

“Stop!” cried Lady Dudleigh, in a stern, 
commanding voice. “ You have been a vil- 
lain always, but you have never been so 
outspoken. Who are you? Do you know | 
what happened ten years ago ?” 


Dudleigh. 

This mention of Reginald seemed to crush 
Sir Lionel. He was silent for a long time. 
| Evidently he had not been prepared for this 
in his plans for what he called a “ fight.” 
He sat in moody silence therefore. Once or 
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twice he stole a furtive glance at her, and | 
threw upon her a look which she did not | 
see. It was a look full of hate and malig-| hole. What is more 


nancy, while at the same time there was 
an expression of satisfaction in his face, as 
though he had conceived some new plan, 
which he intended to keep a secret all to 
himself. 


—————~——_—_—_—_ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
LADY DUDLEIGH’S DECISION. 


DuRING the remainder of that drive noth- 
ing was said by either. Sir Lionel had his 
own thoughts, which, whatever they were, 
appeared to give him a certain satisfaction, 
and his brow was more unclouded when they 
reached the inn than it had been ever since 
the day of the trial. Evidently the new de- 
sign which he had conceived, and which re- 
mained unuttered in his mind, was very sat- 
isfactory to him. 


versation with Lady Dudleigh, a thing which 
he had not before done. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said he, “for you to 
carry on your own plans. You may carry 
them on and welcome. - I won’t prevent 
you; in fact, I can’t. It’s no use to deny it; 
I’m in your power. You’re determined to 
crush me, and I must be crushed, I suppose. 
You are going to show to the world the 


up against a husband and father, and swear- 


world, that if I am doomed, there is no rea- 
son why I should go mad in this infernal 
, I do not intend to 
stay here one single day longer. I’m not 
going to run away. That is impossible; 
you keep too sharp a look-out altogether. 
I'm simply going away from this plave of 
horrors, and I rather think ’ll gohome. I'l! 


| go home—yes, home. Home is the place for 
| me—Dudleigh Manor, where I first took you, 
| my true wife—that is the place for me to be 


in when you come to me, you and your son, 
to hand me over, Judas-like, to death. Yes, 
I’m going home, and if you choose to accom- 
pany me, why, all that I can say is, I'll have 
to bear it.” 

“Tl go,” said Lady Dudleigh, laconically. 

“Oh, of course,” said Sir Lionel, “ quite a 
true wife; like Ruth and Naomi. Whither 
thou goest, I will go. You see, I’m up in 
my Bible. Well, as I said, I can not pre- 


| vent you, and I suppose there is no need for 
| me to tell you to get ready.” 
That evening he himself began the con- | 


Whether under these bitter taunts Lady 


| Dudleigh writhed or not did not at all ap- 


pear. She seemed as cool and calm as ever. 
Perhaps she had so schooled her nature that 
she was able to repress all outward signs of 
emotion, or perhaps she had undergone so 
much that a taunt could have no sting for 


| her, or perhaps she had already contemplated 
| and familiarized herself with all these possi- 


| ble views of her conduct to such an extent 
strange spectacle of a wife and a@ son rising | 


that the mention of them created no emo- 
tion. At any rate, whatever she felt, Sir 


ing his life away. You will lead on, and | Lionel saw nothing. 


Reginald will follow. 


This is the educa- | 


Having discharged this shot, Sir Lionel 


tion that you have given him—it isto end | went to his desk, and taking out writing 
in parricide. Very well; I must submit. | materials, began to write aletter. He wrote 
Wife, slay your husband! ‘mother, lead your | rapidly, and once or twice glanced furtively 


son to parricide! Of course you comfort 


doing justice. In the French Revolution 


|at Lady Dudleigh, as though he was fearful 
your conscience with the plea that you are | 


that she might overlook his writing. But 


| there was no danger of that. Lady Dud- 


there were wives who denounced their hus- leigh did not move from her place. She did 
bands, and sons who denounced their fathers, | not seem to be aware that he was writing 
in the name of ‘humanity, and for the good | at all. 
of the republic. Sogoon. See that justice} At length Sir Lionel finished, and then he 
be done. Come on yourself to assassinate | folded, sealed, and addressed the letter. He 
your husband, and bring on your parricide! | finished this task with a face of supreme sat- 
Take sides with those who have murdered | isfaction, and stole a look toward Lady Dud- 
your son—fhe son whom you bore to me, | leigh, in which there was a certain cunning 
and once loved! Unsex yourself, and be- | triumph very visible, though it was not seeu 
come a Fury! It is useless for me to make | by the one at whom it was directed. 
resistance, I suppose; and yet, woman! wife!| ‘And now,” said he, waving the letter 
mother! let me tell you that on the day | somewhat ostentatiously, and speaking in a 
when you attempt to do these things, and | formal tone, in which there was an evident 
when your son stands by your side to help | sneer—“ and now, Lady Dudleigh, I have 
you, there will go up a cry of horror against | the honor to inform you that I intend to go 
you from outrayed humanity !” | out and post this letter. May I have the 
At this Lady Dudleigh looked at him, | honer of your company as far as the post- 
who, as usual, averted his eyes; but she | office, and back ?” 
made no reply. Lady Dudleigh rose in silence, and hastily 





“Bring him on!” said Sir Lionel—“ your | throwing on her things, prepared to follow 
him. Sir Lionel waited with mocking po- 
liteness, opened the door for her to pass out 
| first, and then in company with her went to 


son—my son—the parricide! De your 
worst. But at the same time allow me to 
inform you, in the mildest manner in the 
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60 
the post-office, where he mailed the letter, 
and returned with the smile of satisfaction 
still upon his face. 

Early on the next morning Lady Dudleigh 
sawherson. He had watched all that night 
by Dalton’s bedside, and seemed pale and 
exhausted. 

“Reginald,” said Lady Dudleigh, “Sir 
Lionel is going away.” 

“Going away?” repeated Reginald, ab- 
sently. 

“Yes; back to Dudleigh Manor.” 

Reginald looked inquiringly at his moth- 
er, but said nothing. 

“T intend,” said Lady Dudleigh, “to go 
with him.” 

“You ?” 

Ses! 

Reginald looked at her mournfully. 

“Have you done any thing with him yet ?” 
he asked. 

Lady Dudleigh shook her head. 

“Do you expect to do any thing ?” 

“Edo.” 

“Tm afraid you will be disappointed.” 

“T hope not. I have at least gained a 
hold upon him, and I have certainly worked 
upon his fears. If I remain with him now I 
hope in time to extort from him that confes- 
sion which will save us all from an addition- 
al sorrow ; one perhaps as terrible as any we 
have ever known, if not even more so.” 

“Confession!” repeated Reginald. ‘How 
is that possible? He will never confess— 
never. If he has remained silent so long, 
and has not been moved by the thought of 
all that he has done, what possible thing can 
move him? Nothing but the actual presence 
of the law. Nothing but force.” 

“Well,” said Lady Dudleigh, “ it is worth 
trying—the other alternative is too terrible 
just yet. I hope to work upon his fears. I 
hope to persuade him to confess, and fly from 
the country to some place of safety. Fred- 
erick must be righted at all hazards, and I 
hope to show this so plainly to Sir Lionel 
that he will acquiesce in my proposal, con- 
fess all, save Frederick, and then fly to some 
place where he may be safe. If not, why, 
then we can try the last resort. But oh, 
Reginald, do you not see how terrible that 
last resort is ?—I against my husband, you 
against your father—both of us bringing 
him to the gallows! It is only the intolera- 
ble sense of Frederick’s long-sufferings that 
can make me think of doing so terrible a 
thing. But Frederick is even now in dan- 
ger. He must be saved; and the question 
is between the innocent and the guilty. I 
am strong enongh to decide differently from 
what I did ten years ago.” 

“Oh, I know—I feel it all, mother dear,” 
said Reginald; “but at the same time I 
don’t like the idea of your going away with 
him—alone.” 

“Why not?” 
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“‘T don’t like the idea of your putting your- 
self in his power.” 

“His power ?” 

“Yes, in Dudleigh Manor, or any other 
place. He is desperate. He will not shrink 
from any thing that he thinks may save him 
from this danger. You will be his chief dan- 
ger: he may think of getting rid of it. He 
is unscrupulous, and would stop at noth- 
ing.” 

“ Oh, as for that, he may be desperate, but 
what can he possibly do? Dudleigh Manor 
is in the world. It is not in some remote 
place where the master is superior to law. 
He can do no more harm there than he can 
here.” 

“The man,” said Reginald, “ who for all 
these years has outraged honor and justice 
and truth, and has stifled his own conscience 
for the sake of his comfort, must by this 
time be familiar with desperate deeds, and 
be capable of any crime. I am afraid, moth- 
er dear, for you to trust yourself with him.” 

“ Reginald,” said Lady Dudleigh, “you 
speak as though I were a child or a school- 
girl. Does he seem now as though he couid 
harm me, or do I seem to be one who can 
easily be put down? Would you be afraid 
to go with him ?” 

“T—afraid? That is the very thing that 
I wish to propose.” 

“But you could not possibly have that 
influence over him which Ihave. You might 
threaten, easily enough, and come to an open 
rupture, but that is what I wish to avoid. I 
wish to bring him to a confession, not so 
much by direct threats as by various con- 
straining moral influences.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Reginald, “TI have 
no doubt that you will do far better than I 
san; but at the same time I can not get rid 
of a fear about your safety.” 

“ And do you really think, Reginald, that 
I would be less safe than you? or, from what 
you know of me, should you suppose that I 
have much of that woman’s weakness about 
me which might make me an easy prey to 
one who wished to do me harm ?” 

“T know well what you are, mother dear,” 
said Reginald, taking her hand tenderly in 
both of his. ‘“ You have the tenderness of a 
woman and the courage of a man; but still 
I feel uneasy. At any rate, promise me one 
thing. You will let me know what you are 
doing.” 

“T do not promise to write regularly,” said 
Lady Dudleigh, “but I do promise to write 
the moment that any thing happens worth 
writing about.” 

“And if you are ill, or in danger?” said 
Reginald, anxiously. 

“ Oh, then, of course I shall write at once. 
But now I must go. Ishall not see you again 
for some time. Good-by.” 

Lady Dudleigh kissed her son tenderly as 
she said this, and left him, and Reginald re- 
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turned to his place by Frederick Dalton’s 
bedside. 

That same day, shortly after this inter- 
view, Sir Lionel and Lady Dudleigh drove 
away from the inn, en route for Dudleigh 
Manor. 

a 


CHAPTER XLV. 
LADY DUDLEIGH IS SHOWN TO HER ROOM. 


AFTER driving for about a mile Sir Lionel 
and Lady Dudleigh took the train, securing 
a compartment to themselves. 

During this part of the journey Sir Lionel’s 
face lost much of that gloom which of late 
had pervaded it, and assumed an expres- 
sion which was less dismal, though not 
quite like the old one. The old look was 
one of serene and placid content, an air of 
animal comfort, and of easy-going self-in- 
dulgence; but now the expression was more 
restless and excited. There was a certain 
knowing look—a leer of triumphant cun- 
ning—combined with a tendency to chuckle 
over some secret purpose which no one else 
knew. Together with this there was inces- 
sant restlessness; he appeared perpetually 
on the look-out, as though dreading discov- 
ery; and he alternated between exultant 
nods of his head, with knowing winks at 
vacancy, and sudden sharp furtive glances 
at his companion. Changed as Sir Lionel’s 
mood was, it can hardly be said that the 
change was for the better. It would have 
been obvious even to a more superficial ob- 
server than that vigilant “ keeper’ who ac- | 
companied him that Sir Lionel had lost his 
self-poise, and was in rather a dangerous 

yay. Lady Dudleigh must have noticed 
this; but it made no difference in her, save 
that there was perhaps a stonier lustre in 
her eyes as she turned them upon him, and 
a sharper vigilance in her attitude. 

In this way they rode on for several 
hours; and whatever Sir Lionel’s plans 
might have been, they certainly did not in- 
volve any action during the journey. Had 
he been sufficiently violent he might have 
made an assault upon his companion in the 
seclusion of that compartment, and effectu- 
ally prevented any trouble ever arising to 
him from her. He might have done this, 
and made good his escape in the confusion 
of some station. But no such attempt was 
made; and so in due time they reached the 
place where they were to get out. 

“This is the nearest station to Dudleigh 
Manor,” said Sir Lionel, gayly. ‘This road 
has been made since your time.” 

Lady Dudleigh said nothing, but looked 
around. She saw nothing that was familiar. | 
A neat wayside station, with the usual plat- 
form, was nearest; and beyond this arose 


trees which concealed the view on one side, | 


while on the other there were fields and 


hedges, and one or two houses in the dis- 
tance. It was a commonplace scene, in a 
level sort of country, and Lady Dudleigh, 
after one short survey, thought no more 
about it. It was just like any other way- 
side station. 

A common - looking hack, with a rather 
ill-dressed driver, was waiting, and toward 
this Sir Lionel walked. 

“ This,” said he, “is the Dudleigh coach. 
It isn’t so grand an affair as it used to be; 
but my means have dwindled a good deal 
since your day, you know, and I have to 
economize—yes—ha, ha, ha!—economize— 
queer thing too, isn’t it? Economizing— 
ha, ha, ha!” 

Sir Lionel’s somewhat flighty manner was 
not at all congenial to Lady Dudleigh, and 
she treated him as the vigilant “ keeper” al- 
ways treats his flighty prisoner—that is, 
with silent patience and persistent watch- 
fulness. 

In a few minutes they were both seated 
inside the coach, and were driving away. 
The coach was a gloomy one, with windows 
only in the doors. The rest was solid wood- 
work. These windows in the doors were 
small, and when let down were scarcely large 
enough for one to put his head through. 
When sitting down it was impossible for 
Lady Dudleigh to see the road. She could 
see nothing but the tops of the trees, be- 
tween which the sky appeared occasionally. 
She saw that she was driving along a road 
which was shaded with trees on both sides; 
but more than this she could not see. 

They drove for about an hour at a moder- 
ate pace, and during this time Sir Lionel pre- 
served that same peculiar demeanor which 
has already been described, while Lady Dud- 
leigh maintained her usual silent watchful- 
ness. 

At length they stopped for a moment. 
Voices sounded outside, and then Lady Dud- 
leigh saw that she was passing through a 
gateway. Thinking that this was Dud- 
leigh Manor, she made no remark, but calm- 
ly awaited the time when she should reach 
the house. She did not have to wait long. 
Sooner than she expected the coach stopped. 
The driver got down and opened the door. 
Sir Lionel sprang out with surprising agili- 
ty, and held out his hand politely to assist 
his companion. She did not accept his offer, 
but stepped out without assistance, and look- 
ed around. 

To her surprise, the place was not Dud- 
leigh Manor at all, but one which was en- 
tirely different, and quite unfamiliar. It 


| was a brick house of no very great size, 


though larger than most private houses, of 
plain exterior, and with the air of a public 
building of some sort. The grounds about 
were stiff and formal and forbidding. The 
door was open, and one or two men were 
standing there. It did not look like an inn, 
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and yet it certainly was not a private resi- | tothink of. She had before her a task which 


dence. 

“T have to stop here for a little while,” | 
said Sir Lionel, “to see a friend on business. | 
We are not half-way to Dudleigh Manor yet; | 
it’s further than you think.” 

He turned and went up the steps. Lady 
Dudleigh looked arennd once more, and then 
followed him. The men at the head of the | 
steps looked at her curiously as she went | 
in. She took no notice of them, however, 
but walked past them, looking calmly be- 
yond them. 

On entering the house she saw a bare | 
hall covered with slate-colored oil-cloth, and 
with a table against the wall. A gray-head- | 
ed man came out of one of the rooms, and | 
advanced to meet Sir Lionel, who shook | 
hands with him very tordially, and whisper- | 
ed to him a few words. The gray-headed 
man wore spectacles, was clegn shaven, with | 
a double chin, and a.somewhat sleek and oily | 
exterior. 

“Lady Dudleigh,” said Sir Lionel, leading | 
the gray-headed man forward by the arm, | 
“allow me to make you acquainted with my | 
particular friend, Dr. Leonard Morton.” 

Lady Dudleigh bowed slightly, and Dr. | 
Morton made a profound obeisance that 
seemed like a caricature of politeness. 

“Will you have the kindness to walk up 
stairs?” said he, and led the way, while the | 
others followed him. Ascending the stairs, 


} 


they reached a large room at the back of the | 
house, which was furnished in the same stiff 


and formal way as the hall below. Over the | 
mantel-piece hung an engraving, somewhat 
faded out, and on the table were a Bible and | 
a pitcher of water. 

The doctor politely handed Lady Dudleigh | 
a chair, and made one or two remarks about | 
the weather. 

“Sir Lionel,” said he, “if Lady Dudleigh | 
will excuse us for a few moments, I should | 
like to speak with you in private.” 

“Will you have the kindness, Lady Dud- | 
leigh,” asked Sir Lionel, “to excuse us for a 
few moments? We shall not leave you long 
alone. And here is a book—an invaluable 
book — with which you may occupy your 
time.” 

He said this with such exaggerated polite- | 
ness, and with such a cunning leer in his| 
eyes, that his tone and manner were most 
grotesque ; and as he concluded he took up 
the large Bible with ridiculous solemnity. | 

Lady Dudleigh merely bowed in silence. | 

“A thousand thanks,” said Sir Lionel, | 
turning away; and thereupon he left the 
room, followed by the doctor. Lady Dud- 
leigh heard their footsteps descending the | 
stairs, and then they seemed to go into some 
room. 

For some time she forgot all about him. | 
The place had at first surprised her, but she | 
gave it little thought. She had too much 


| seemed almost impossible; and if she failed 
in this, there was before her that dread al- 
ternative which Sir Lionel had presented to 
her so plainky. Other things too there were 
besides her husband — connected with all 
who were dearest to her—her brother, per- 


| haps, dying before he had accomplished his 


work; her son so mysteriously murdered ; 
her other son awaiting her command to as- 
sist in bringing his father todeath. Besides, 


| there was the danger that even now might 
| be impending over these—the danger of dis- 


covery. Sir Lionel’s desperate threats might 
have some meaning, and who could tell how 
it might result if he sought to carry out those 
threats? 

Brooding over such thonghts as these, she 
forgot about the lapse of time, and at last 
was roused to herself by the entrance of a 
woman. She was large and coarse and fat. 
At the door stood another woman. 

“Your room’s ready, missus,” said the 
woman, bluntly. 

Lady Dudleigh rose. 

“T don’t want a room,” said she. 
tend to go ima few minutes.” 

“ Anyway, ye’d better come to your room 
now, and not keep us waitin’,” said the 
woman. 

“You needn’t wait,” said Lady Dudleigh. 
“Come along,” said the woman, impatient- 

“Tt’s no use stayin’ here all day.” 

Lady Dudleigh felt annoyed at this inso- 
lence, and began to think that Sir Lionel 
had run away while she had forgotten about 
him.. She said nothing to the women, but 
walked toward the door. The two stood 
there in the way. 

“JT will go down,” said she, haughtily, 
“and wait below. Go and tell Sir Lionel.” 

The women stared at one another. 

“Sir Lionel Dudleigh,” said Lady Dud. 
leigh, “is with Dr. Morton on business. Tell 
him that I am tired of waiting, or take me 
to the room where he is.” 

“Oh yes, ’m,” said one of the women ; and 
saying this, she went down stairs. 

In a few moments Dr. Morton came up, 
followed by the women. The two men who 


“T in- 


ly. 


| had been standing at the door came into the 


hall, and stood there at the foot of the stairs. 

“Where is Sir Lionel?” was Lady Dud- 
leigh’s first words. 

The doctor smiled blandly. 

“Well, he has just gone, you know; but 
he’ll soon be back—oh yes, quite soon. You 
wait here, and you may go to your room.” 

He spoke in an odd, coaxing tone, as 
though he were addressing some fretful 
child whom it was desirable to humor. 

“Gone!” exclaimed Lady Dudleigh. 

“ Yes, but he’ll soon be back. You needn’t 
wait long. And these women will take you 
tv your own room. You'll find it very 
pleasant.” 
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“SHE WAS DRAGGED 
“T have no room here,” said Lady Dud- | 


leigh, haughtily. “If Sir Lionel has gone, I | 
shall go too;” and with these words she tried | 
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ALONG HELPLESSLY.” 


The doctor smiled and nodded. 
“What do you intend to do ?” asked Lady 
Dudleigh, restraining herself with a strong 


to move past the woman who was in front | effort. 


of her. But the woman would not move, 
and the other woman and the doctor stood 
there looking at her. All at once the truth | 
dawned upon her, or a part of the truth. 
She had been brought here, and they would | 
keep her here. Who they were she could 
not imagine, but their faces were not at all | 
prepossessing. 

“ Oh, it’s all right,” said the doctor, in a| 
smooth voice. “You shall go to-morrow. | 
We'll send for Sir Lionel.” 

“Dr. Morton,” said Lady Dudleigh, sol- | 
emnly, “beware how you detain me. Let | 
me go, or you shall repent it. I don’t know | 
what your motive is, but it will be a danger- | 
ous thing for you. I am Lady Dudleigh, 
and if you dare to interfere with my move- | 
ments you shall suffer.” 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” said the doctor. “You 
are Lady Dudleigh. Oh, of course. And} 
now come, Lady Dudleigh; you shall be | 
treated just like a lady, and have a nice | 
room, and—” 

“What do you mean?” cried Lady Dud- 
leigh, indignantly. ‘This insolence is in- 
sufferable.” 

“Oh yes,” said the doctor; “it ’ll be all 
right, you know. Come, now; go like a good 
lady to your room.” 

“Are you mad?” exclaimed Lady Dnud- 
leigh, in amazement. 








“Oh, nothing ; we shall put you in a nice 
room, you know—all so pleasant—for you 
are not very well; and so, Susan, you just 
take the lady’s hand, and, Martha, you take 
the other, and we’ show her the way to her 
room.” 

At this each of the women seized one of 
Lady Dndleigh’s hands quickly and dex- 
trously, the result of long practice, and then 
they drew her out of the room. Lady Dud- 
leigh resisted, but her strength was useless. 
She was dragged along helplessly, while al] 
the time the doctor walked after her, prat- 
tling in his usual way about “the nice room,” 
and how “comfortable” she would find it. 
At length they reached a room, and she was 
taken in. One of the women entered with 
her. Lady Dudleigh looked around, and 
saw that the walls were bare and white- 
washed ; the floor was unvarpeted; an iron 
bedstead and some simple furniture were 
around her, and a small grated window gave 


| light. 


It looked dreary enough, and sufficiently 
prison-like to appall any one who might be 
thus suddenly thrust in there. Lady Dud- 
leigh sank into a chair exhausted, and the 
woman began to make her bed. 

“My good woman,” said Lady Dudleigh, 
anxious to get some clew to her position, 
“can you tell me what all this means ?” 
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“Sure it’s all for the good of your health,” 
said the woman. 

“ But I’m not ill.” 

“No, not to say ill; but the body’s often 
all right when the mind’s all wrong.” 

“The mind? There’s nothing the matter 
with my mind. Dr. Morton has been de- 
ceived. He would not dare to do this if he 
knew it.” 

“Sure, now, it’s nothing at all, and ye’ll 
be well soon.” 

At these simple words of the woman Lady 
Dudleigh began to understand the situation. 
This must be a lunatic asylum, a private 
one. Sir Lionel had brought her here, and 
told the doctor that she was insane. The 
doctor had accepted his statement, and had 
received her as such. This at once account- 
ed for his peculiar mode of addressing her. 


“There’s a mistake,” said Lady Dudleigh, | 


quietly. “Dr. Morton has been deceived. 
Let me see him at once, please, and I will 
explain. He does not know what a wrong 
he is doing. My good woman, I am no more 
mad than you are.” 

“Dear, dear!” said the woman, going on 
placidly with her work; “that’s the way 
they all talk. There’s not one of them that 


believes they’re mad.” 
“But I’m not mad at all,” said Lady Dud- 
leigh, indignant at the woman’s obtuseness. 
“There, there; don’t you go for to excite 
yourself,” said the woman, soothingly. “ But 


I s’pose you can’t help it.” 

“So this is a mad-house, is it ?” said Lady 
Dudleigh, gloomily, after a pause. 

“ Well, ’m, we don’t call it that; we call 
ita’sylum. It’s Dr. Morton’s ’sylum.” 

“Now see here,” said Lady Dudleigh, 
making a fresh effort, and trying to be as 
cool as possible, “I am Lady Dudleigh. I 
have been brought here by a trick. Dr. 
Morton is deceived. He is committing a 
crime in detaining me. Iam not mad. Look 
at me. 
and say, do I look like a madwoman ?” 

The woman, thus appealed to, good-na- 
turedly acquiesced, and looked at Lady 
Dudleigh. 

“Deed,” she remarked, “ye look as though 


ye’ve had a deal of sufferin’ afore ye came | 


here, an’ I don’t wonder yer mind give 
way.” 


“Do I look like a madwoman ?” repeated | 


Lady Dudleigh, with a sense of intolerable 
irritation at this woman’s stupidity. 
“Deed, then, an’ I’m no judge. 
doctor that decides.” 

“But what do you say? Come, now.” 

“Well, then, ye don’t look very bad, ex- 
ceptin’ the glare an’ glitter of the eyes of 
ye, an’ yer fancies.” 

“Fancies? What fancies?” 

“Why, yer fancies that ye’re Lady Dud- 
leigh, an’ all that about Sir Lionel.” 

Lady Dudleigh started to her feet. 


It’s the 


Judge for yourself. Look at me, | 


| “What!” she exclaimed. “Why, I am 

| Lady Dudleigh.” 

| “There, there!” said the woman, sooth- 
ingly; “sure I forgot myself. Sure ye are 

| Lady Dudleigh, or any body else ye like. 
It’s a dreadful inveiglin’ way ye have to 

| trap a body the way ye do.” 

At this Lady Dudleigh was in despair. 
No further words were of any avail. The 
| woman was determined to humor her, and 
|assented to every thing she said. This 
| treatment was so intolerable that Lady Dud- 
| leigh was afraid to say any thing for fear 

that she would show the excitement of her 
feelings, and such an exhibition would of 
| course have been considered as a fresh proof 
| of her madness. 
| The woman at length completed her task, 
| and retired. 

Lady Dudleigh was left alone. She knew 
it all now. She remembered the letter 
which Sir Lionel had written. In that he 
had no doubt arranged this plan with Dr. 
Morton, and the coach had been ready at 
| the station. But in what part of the coun- 
| try this place was she had no idea, nor could 
| She know whether Dr. Morton was deceived 
| by Sir Lionel, or was his paid employé in 
| this work of villainy. His face did not 
| give her any encouragement to hope for 
| either honesty or mercy from him. 
| It was an appalling situation, and she 
| knew it. All the horrors that she had ever 
| heard of in connection with private asylums 
| occurred to her mind, and deepened the ter- 
| ror that surrounded her. All the other cares 

of her life—the sorrow of bereavement, the 
| anxiety for the sick, the plans for Frederick 
Dalton—all these and many others now op- 
pressed her till her brain sank under the 
crushing weight. A groan of anguish burst 
from her. 

“Sir Lionel’s mockery will become a re- 
ality,” she thought. “I shall go mad!” 

Meanwhile Sir Lionel had gone away. 
| Leaving Lady Dudleigh in the room, he had 
gone down stairs, and after a few hurried 
words with the doctor, he left the house and 
entered the coach, which drove back to the 
station. 

All the way he was in the utmost glee, rub- 
bing his hands, slapping his thighs, chuck- 
ling to himself, langhing and cheering. 

“Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha!” he laughed. 
“ Outwitted! The keeper—the keeper 
caught! Ha, ha, ha! Why, she’ll never 
get out—never! In for life, Lionel, my 
| boy! Mad? Why, by this time she’s a rav- 

ing maniac! Ha, ha, ha! She swear against 
me! Who'd believe a madwoman, an idiot, 
a lunatic, a bedlamite, a maniac—a howling, 
frenzied, gibbering, ranting, raving, drivel- 
ing, maundering, mooning maniac? And 
now for the boy next—the parricide! Ha, 
ha, ha! Arrest him? No. Shut him up 
| here—both—with my friend Morton—both 
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of them, mother and son, the two—ha, ha, 
ha!—witnesses! One maniac! two maniacs! 
and then I shall go mad with joy, and come 
here to live, and there shall be three maniacs ! 
Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha-a-a-a-a-a-a !” 

Sir Lionel himself seemed mad now. 

On leaving the coach, however, he became 
calmer, and taking the first train that came 
up, resumed his journey. 
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OSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, the author 
of The Culprit Fay and the hitherto un- 
published poems appended to this paper, 
was born in the city of New York August 7, 
1795, the year that gave birth to the eccen- 
tric poet Percival, and the accomplished au- 
thor of Swallow Barn and Horseshoe Robin- 
son. His ancestors were among the earliest 
of the Pilgrim Fathers—not a bad geneal- 
ogy for the American who celebrated in pa- 
triotic song the glory of the starry “ flag of 
the free.” John Drake, of Devonshire, a kins- 
man of the redoubtable rover of the seas, Sir 
Francis, a member of the Council of Plym- 
outh, and one of the original company estab- 
lished by Queen Elizabeth’s successor to the 
English crown for settling New England, 
came to Boston in the summer of 1630, ac- 
companied by several sons, and soon after 
settled at East Chester, in the State of New 
York, where the family acquired a large es- 
tate, bounded on one side by the beautiful 
Bronx, whose attractions were described by 
their gifted descendant. Jonathan Drake, 
the poet’s father, and a lineal descendant of 
the member of the Plymouth company, was 
a colonel in the Revolutionary army, who, 
after the war, married Miss Hannah Lau- 
rence, the daughter of Effingham Laurence, 
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of Flushing, a highly respectable Long Isl- 
and family, with as ancient an American an- 
cestry as the Drakes. 

The poet was an only son, one of four 
children, who, early bereaved of their par- 
ents, were subjected to many of the pains 
and privations incident to poverty and the 
loss of their natural protectors. It was aft- 
er their death that he wrote, at the early age 
of fifteen : 


“Home! sacred name, at thy endearing sound 
What forms of ravished pleasures hover round! 
What long-lost blisses, mourned, alas! in vain, 
Awakened memory gives my soul again! 

Joys mine no more, yet sweeter, dearer still 

Than all that wait me in this world of ill. 

Thou gnawing canker ir misfortune’s breast, 

Is this thy beam to soothe a wretch to rest? 

No, ’tis the light that glimmers on a tomb, 

To add a deeper horror to the gloom. 

Sad is the homeless heart: and mine hath known 

Neglect’s cold blasts unpitied and alone; 

I meet no eye that, softening, rests on mine, 

No hand whose heart-warm pressure says ‘’Tis 
thine !’ 

No lip whose smile a ready welcome bears, 

No heart to share my joys and soothe my cares.” 


Drake was by nature and birth a gentle- 
man, noble, generous, and ambitious, and 
possessed with an implicit confidence from 
childhood that by patient perseverance he 
could surmount every obstacle, and replace 
his family in the position to which it was en- 
titled. Like his sisters Caroline and Louise, 
he was a poet from childhood. The few an- 
ecdotes of his early years which bave been 
preserved in the memories of surviving con- 
| temporaries include an incident which oc- 
curred when he was seven years of age. 
| Having been punished for some childish of- 
fense, and imprisoned in a portion of the gar- 
ret shut off by wooden bars, which had orig- 
inally inclosed the place as a wine closet, 
his eldest sister stole up stairs to observe 
how he bore his punishmenf, and found Joe 
pacing the apartment with something like 
a sword on his shoulder, watching an incon- 
gruous heap on the floor, in the character of 
| Don Quixote at his vigils over the armor in 
|the church. At the same early age his ideas 
| gleaned from books sought living shapes be- 
|fore him in the world. A hard-drinking 
| squire who resided near the house of a rela- 
| tive was dubbed “Tam O’Shanter,” while a 
small boy of his acquaintance, named Oscar, 
was entitled “Little Fingal.” His strait- 
| ened circumstances did not prevent the pre- 
| cocious boy from picking up a tolerable En- 
|glish education, some little knowledge of 
Latin and French, and a vast amount of 
general information. He possessed a re- 
|markably retentive memory, that held fast 
| like hooks of steel, and he was then and al- 
| ways a great reader, resembling the hero 
| of Waverley in “driving through the sea of 
| books like a vessel without pilot or rudder.” 
| At the age of five Drake composed highly 
admired conundrums, and at ten wrote some 
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promising juvenile poems—“ the flight of a | 
noble bird for the first time essaying his | 


own wings”’—spring-time memorials of gen- | 


ius. 

At fourteen Drake wrote The Mocking-Bird, 
and The Past and the Present, a portion of 
which furnished the concluding passage of 
Leon in the published volume of his poems. 
Four years later he abandoned merchandise, a 


Drs. Bruce and Romayne. It was at this 
time, at the age of eighteen, that Drake and 
Halleck first met. In the summer of 1812 
James E. De Kay, then a medical student 
pursuing his studies at Guilford, became 
acquainted with Miss Halleck, the belle of 
that ancient and enterprising New England 
town, who, before his return to New York, 
gave him a letter of introduction to her 
brother, who had the year previous gone, in 
Connecticut phraseology, “ a-tradin’ down to 
York.” During the winter of 1812-13 Drake 
and Halleck were introduced by De Kay, and 
from a little incident which occurred while 
the three young men were sailing on New 
York Bay, in the spring of 1813, the party 
became warmly attached friends. It was a 


sunny afternoon, after a shower, when Hal- | 
leck, in the course of a conversation on the de- | 
lights of another world, fancifully remarked 
that “it would be heaven to lounge upon the 
rainbow and read Tom Campbell.” 


Drake 
was delighted with the thought, and from 
that time they maintained a devoted friend- 
ship, only severed by death. When the young 


and handsome physician was married, in the | 


summer of 1816, to a daughter of the eminent 
and opulent ship-builder, Henry Eckford, of 
New York, it was Halleck who officiated as 
groomsman; when he went to Europe with 


his accomplished wife, it was to his brother | 


poet that he addressed several amusing po- 


etical epistles; when their daughter and | 


only child was born, she was christened 
Halleck; when the pulsations of his gentle 
heart were daily growing feebler, it was his 
faithful friend “ Fitz” who, with more than 


«a brother’s love, soothed his dying pillow; | 


and when the grave had forever closed over 
Drake, and his sorrowing friend had said, as 
Sir Walter Scott did when standing by the 
last resting-place of Johnny Ballantyne, 
“There will be less sunshine for me here- 
after,” it was the same sorrow -stricken 
friend who wrote those exquisitely touch- 
ing lines so familiar to the English-speaking 
world, and which will ever continue to be 
among Halleck’s and Drake’s most enduring 
monuments. 

One of Drake’s resorts in the days when 
he and Halleck were in “the sugar and cot- 
ton line” was the residence of Colonel Rus- 
sell, whose cook was celebrated for her suc- 
cotash, a dish of which the young poets were 
extravagantly fond. It is, however, ques- 
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tionable whether the corn and beans of which 
it was compounded would have had sufficient 
attraction to draw them there so often had 
there not been domiciled under the hospita- 
ble roof of the venerable and gallant colonel 
|certain young ladies—two fair Elizas— 
| whose charms were celebrated by both of 
the admiring poets. Another of their haunts 


| was the house of Mrs. Peter Stuyvesant, with 
fellow-clerk states, “from a distaste for busi- | 
ness,” and began the study of medicine with | 


whose nephew, Egerton Winthrop, Drake 
was afterward a fellow-pupil under Drs. 
Bruce and Romayne. The residence, long 
since destroyed, stood in the neighborhood 


| of St. Mark’s Church, with a beautiful lawn 


and gardens extending to the East River. 
They spent many happy hours in the old 
mansion, and often during their visits would 
take fishing-rods and proceed to Burnt Mill 
Point, near what is now Tenth Street. On 
one of these excursions, as a venerable con- 
temporary reports, Drake had a nibble, when, 
giving a sudden jerk, he lost his fish, but, 
singular to say, brought up a beautiful bass 
whose tail had accidentally come in eontact 
with his hook. “There, Fitz,” shouted the 
elated embryo doctor, “ ve caught a striped 
| bass!” “No, no, Joe,” answered Halleck, ‘1 
should say that he caught himself.” 

In alluding to the wonderful growth of 
the city, Halleck, a few years ago, remarked 
to the writer that in Drake’s days his New- 

, Year’s calls were all, with a single exception, 
made below Canal Street. ‘ Now, I suppose, 
you young gentlemen would decline visiting 
any one who did not live above Bleecker.” 
The exceptional call was made upon Mrs. 
Stuyvesant; “and,” said Mr. Halleck, “her 
residence was considered so remote that we 

| always took a carriage to go there on New- 
| Year’s Day. She lived a few blocks south of 
the square which at present bears her name.” 

On one occasion, upon entering the spacious 

| mansion, the lady said to the poet, “‘ My heart 
is broken.” ‘Who is the base deceiver?” 

asked Halleck. “Ah!” replied the discon- 
isolate widow, “it’s not that; but the au- 
| thorities are about to open a street through 
|my garden!” That street is First Avenue; 
and since the poet’s death the famous pear- 
| tree which stood on the corner of Thirteenth 

Street and Third Avenue—the last vestige 
| of Mrs. Stuyvesant’s garden—Drake’s favor- 

‘ite resort, and one of the landmarks of old 
New York, has been swept away. 

Another of Drake’s favorite haunts was 
|the country-house of Henry Eckford, who 

resided several miles from New York. It is 

| now in the very centre of the city. His fine 

| residence, the approach to which was by a 
beautifully shaded avenue, called Love Lane, 
stood near what is now Twenty-first Street, 
| between Sixth and Seventh avenues. Dr. 
| De Kay and Halleck were also frequent vis- 
|itors, and the quartette was completed by 
Charles P. Clinch, then confidential secre- 
tary to Mr. Eckford. Many jovial evenings 





were spent by these young gentlemen under | 
the roof of the rich Scotch ship-builder, and 
two of the number became his sons-in-law. 
Still another of Drake’s resorts was Hunt’s 
Point, the residence of a relative, by whose 
tamily—the Hunts—the property has been 
owned and occupied, till quite recently, for 
two hundred years. The old Grange, still 
in good preservation, situated at the south- 
east extremity of the Great Planting Neck, 
called by the Indians Quinnahung, was erect- 
ed in 1688 on a beautiful point overlooking 
the East River, Flushing Bay, and Long Isl- 
and Sound. Drake and his almost insepara- 
ble companion on all such excursions some- 
times reached Hunt’s Point by taking the 
stage to West Farms, about two miles dis- 
tant, or drove out with Mr. Eckford’s horses. 
Their usual course was, however, by hiring 
a small boat, which they rowed there in the 
afternoon, returning to town the following 
morning. 

Langstaff’s first appearance at Hunt’s| 
Point was described to me recently by a 
person who witnessed the amusing scene. 
It was on a summer evening in 1816 that 
the poets entered, followed by the eccentric | 
apothecary, who was introduced by Drake 
to the lady of the house. She, in courteous | 
terms, welcomed him to Hunt’s Point, and | 
expressed a hope that he was well. “By| 
heavens, madam, I am well!’ was Lang-| 
staff’s reply, in a tremendously loud voice, | 
which both exceedingly surprised and very | 
greatly disconcerted the lady and her young | 
female friends who were present, and who | 
were unacquainted with the new-comer’s 
eccentricities. Another of the ladies, who 
was an occasional visitor at Hunt’s Point 
at that period, and who is now a resident | 
of Philadelphia, said to the writer: “We | 
were always delighted to see Mr. Halleck | 
at Hunt’s Point, as he would remain and | 
entertain us, while Drake would be off in| 
an old coat with his fishing-tackle ;” add-| 
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able that the chief associations conjured up 
relate to the salt-water, Drake drawing his 
inspiration from a familiar haunt on Long 
Island Sound. In a manuscript copy of The 
Culprit, still in a good state of preservation, 
the author left a note irgeniously removing 
the difficulty : 

“The reader will find some of the inhabitants of salt- 
water a little further up the Hudson than they usually 
travel, but not too far for the purposes of poetry.” 
On another manuscript copy of the poem, 
now before me, in Halleck’s handwriting, is 
the indorsement herewith appended : 

“The following lines were written by Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, in New York, North America, August, 
1816, and copied from the author's manuscript in Jan- 
uary, 1817, by Fitz-Greene Halleck.” 

Writing to his sister, January 29, 1817, 
Halleck says: 

“T send you herewith two manuscript poems, writ- 
ten by a friend of mine, Mr. Drake, whose name, I be- 
lieve, I once mentioned to you. He is a young physi- 
cian, about twenty. The Culprit Fay was written, be- 


| gun and finished, in three days. The copy you have is 


from the original, without the least alteration. It is 
certainly the best thing of the kind in the English lan- 


| guage, and is more strikingly original than I had sup- 


posed it possible for a modern poem to be. The other 
Lines were written to a lady after an evening's ramble 
near a river, on whose opposite bank a band of mu- 
sic was playing. “Tis a hackneyed subject, but he has 
given it beauty and novelty. I will send you in a short 
time some other pieces equally good....The poem was 
written in August last, since which its author has mar- 
ried, and, as his wife’s father is rich, I imagine he will 
write no more. He was poor, as poets of course al- 
ways are, and offered himself a sacrifice at the shrine 
of Hymen, to shun the ‘ pains and penalties’ of pover- 
ty. I officiated as groomsman, though much against 
my will. His wife is good-natured, and loves him to 
distraction. He is, perhaps, the handsomest man in 


| New York—a face like an angel, a form like an Apollo, 


and, as I well know that his person was the true index 


| of his mind, I felt myself during the ceremony as com- 


mitting a crime in aiding and assisting in such a sac- 
rifice.”.... 

In a torn and tattered fragment of anoth- 
er letter, Halleck, in allusion to Drake, re- 
marks: 


“ Even to the most common and trifling subjects he 


ing, ‘“ Drake used to sing to us, and Halleck | will give an interest wholly unexpected and unlooked 
would delight us with his poetical recita- for. His manner of reading Shakspeare is unique, and 
tions and amusing anecdotes.” | to the bombast of our old friend Ancient Pistol he 
The exquisite poem of The Culprit Fay, on pay atc ear! pare haar Jo ~~ 5 my 
} , and plays the flute admirably. As I owe to 
which Drake’s reputation as a poet chiefly | his acquaintance many a pleasant hour, he has become 
rests, was written in his twenty-first year, | endeared to me, and I must apologize for dwelling so 
and not, as it has always been said, in the | 0p 0” 4 picture the details of Neb gordon uninter- 
summer of 1819. The production of his | ee ee 
chef-deuvre arose out of a conversation in | Drake’s own description of himself, con- 
which he and his friends, Fenimore Cooper, | tained in half a dozen hitherto unpublished 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, and De Kay, were! lines, entitled Moi-méme, present a ludicrous 
speaking of the Scottish streams and their | contrast to his friend’s enthusiastic encomi- 
adaptation to the uses of poetry by their) ums. They are without date, but were pre- 
numerous romantic associations. Cooper | sumably written prior to his marriage, which 
and Halleck maintained that our American | placed him in affluent circumstances : 
rivers furnished no such capabilities, when | « 4 comical mixture, half bad and half good, 
Drake, who was fond of argument, took the | 
opposite side of the question, and to make | 
good his position, produced, in three days, | 
The Culprit Fay. The scene is laid in the | 
Highlands of the Hudson, but it is notice-| 


Who has skimmed over all things,‘and naught un- 
derstood ; 

Too dull to be witty, too wild to be grave, 

Too pvor to be honest, too proud for a knave— 

In short, a mere chaos, without form or rule, 

Who approaches to all things, but nearest a fool.” 
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Halleck’s prediction, contained in the let- | his own and his friends’ amusement, wrote, 
ter to his sister, would have probably proved /on the spur of the moment, several burlesque 


true. Drake would have written little if | 
any more but for the purpose of inciting to | 
poetic effort his friend, of whose abilities he | 
perhaps formed an exaggerated estimate, as 
expressed in the poem he addressed to Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, a few years after their re- 
markable friendship began in 1813. He was 
nobly ambitious for himself, but still more 
so for Halleck, to achieve poetic fame, and 
often urged bim to act on Sidney’s gallant 
and lofty motto, ‘Aut viam inveniam aut 
faciam.” He also vainly advised him to 
abandon “ Jacob Barker and business,” and 
to embark upon the career of a man of let- 
ters—a calling which Carlyle has humorous- 
ly described as “an anarchic, nomadic, and 
entirely aerial and ill-conditioned profes- 
sion.” Drake, in his spirited address to Hal- 
leck, says: 
** Are there no scenes to touch the poet’s soul ? 

No deed of arms to wake the lordly strain ? 

Shall Hudson’s billows unregarded roll ? 

Has Warren fought, Montgomery died in vain? 

Shame! that while every mountain stream and plain 

Hath theme for truth’s proud voice or fancy’s wand, 

No native bard the patriot harp hath ta’en, 

But left to minstrels of a foreign strand 
To sing the beauteous scenes of nature’s loveliest land. 


‘** Be these your future themes: no more resign 
The soul of song to laud your lady’s eyes; 
Go! kneel a worshiper at nature’s shrine; 
For you her fields are green and fair her skies ; 
For you her rivers flow, her hills arise; 
And will you scorn them all, to pour forth tame 
And heartless lays of feigned or fancied sighs ? 
Still will you cloud the muse, nor blush for shame 
To cast away renown, and hide your head from 
fame ?” 


There can be no doubt that to Drake’s in- 
tluence the world is more indebted than to 
any of Halleck’s other associates for inciting 
him to produce some of his noblest strains, 
while we have evidence that the latter was 
inspired by the same generous ambition for 
Drake’s fame, as shown by the following in- 
vocation to activity and exertion, which was 
addressed to him by Halleck some months 
before the invalid doctor sailed, in the spring 
of 1818, for Europe, accompanied by his wife 
and his friends De Kay and Langstaff: 

“‘ Come, then, dear Joseph, come away; 
Tis criminal to lose a day 
With talents bright as thine. 
Let indolence on beds of flowers 
Consume the weary, lagging hours: 
Action’s thy nobler line.” 


A few days after Drake’s return from his 
visit to Europe, of which unfortunately no 
memorials are preserved, with the exception 
of his humorous poetical epistles included in 
the life of Halleck, the young poets were 
spending a Sunday evening with Langstaff, 
who conducted a drug establishment in the 
basement of Drake’s residence on the corner 
of Park Row and Beekman Street, the firm 


stanzas To Ennui, Halleck answering them 

in some lines on the same subject. They 

decided to send their productions, with oth- 

ers of a similar character, to Coleman, the 

editor of the Evening Post. Drake accord- 

ingly sent three pieces of his own signed 

“ Croaker,” a signature adopted from an 

amusing character in Goldsmith’s comedy 

of The Good-natured Man. To the astonish- 

ment of the trio of friends, a paragraph ap- 

peared in the Post the day following, ac- 

knowledging their receipt, promising the in- 

sertion of the poems, pronouncing them to 

be the productions of superior taste and 

genius, and begging the honor of a personal 

acquaintance with the author. The lines To 

Ennui appeared March 10, 1819, and the oth- 

ers in almost daily succession, those written 

by Halleck being usually signed “ Croaker 

Junior,” while those which were their joint 

composition generally bore the signature of 

“ Croaker and Co.” 

The remarks made by Coleman had excited 

public attention, and “The Croakers” soon 

became a subject of conversation in drawing- 
rooms, bookstores, coffee-houses on Broad- 
way, and throughout the city; they were, in 
short, a town topic. The two friends con- 
tributed other pieces, and when the editor 
again expressed great anxiety to be acquaint- 
ed with the writer, and used a style so mys- 
terious as to excite their curiosity, the liter- 
ary partners decided to call upon him. Drake 
and Halleck accordingly one evening went 
together to Coleman’s residence in Hudson 
Street, and requested an interview. They 
were ushered into the parlor, the editor soon 
entered, the poets expressed a desire for a few 
moments’ strictly private conversation, and 
the door being closed and locked, Drake said, 
“Tam Croaker, and this gentleman is Croaker 
Junior.” Coleman stared at the young men 
with indescribable and unaffected amaze- 
ment, at length exclaiming, ‘‘ My God! I had 
no idea that we had such talent in Amer- 
ica!” the delighted editor continuing in a 
strain of compliment and eulogy that put 
them both tothe blush. Before taking their 
leave the poets bound Coleman to the most 
profound secrecy, and arranged a plan of 
sending the MS. and of receiving the proof 
in a manner that would avoid a possibility 
of the secret of their connection with “ The 
Croakers” being discovered. The poems 
were copied from the original by Langstafi, 
that their handwriting should not betray 
them, and were either sent through the mail 
or delivered by Benjamin R. Winthrop, then 
a fellow-clerk with Halleck in the counting- 
house in Wall Street of the well-known 
Quaker merchant and banker, Jacob Barker, 
who died in December, 1871, at the age of 
ninety-four. 





being Drake and Langstaff, when Drake, for 





Hundreds of imitations of “The Croakers” 
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were daily received by the different editors 
of New York, to all of which they gave pub- 
licly one general answer, that they lacked 
the genius, spirit, and beauty of the orig- 


inals. Coleman showed one of the poets | 


fifteen that he had received in a single 
morning, all of which, with a single excep- 
tion, were consigned to the waste-basket. 
The friends continued for several months to 
keep the city in a blaze of astonishment; 
and it was observed by one of the editors 
“that so great was the wincing and shrink- 
ing at ‘The Croakers,’ that every person was 
on tenter-hooks; neither knavery nor folly 
has slept quietly since our first commence- 
ment.” 


In a letter to Miss Halleck, dated April 1, | 


1819, her brother writes: 


“Can you believe it, Maria, Joe and I have become 
authors? We have tasted all the pleasures and many 
of the pains of literary fame and notoriety under the 
assumed name of ‘The Croakers.’ We have had the 
consolation of seeing and of hearing ourselves praised, 
puffed, eulogized, execrated, and threatened as much, 
I believe I can say with truth, as any writers since the 
days of Junius. The whole town has talked of noth- 
ing else for three weeks past; and every newspaper 
has done us the honor to mention us in some way, 
either of praise or censure, but all uniting in owning 
our talents and genius....As luck would have it, Joe 
was under the necessity of going to Albany, and I 
have been compelled to carry on the war alone for ten 
days past, during which time I furnished Coleman 
with one piece each day.” 


Of this series of satirical and quaint 
chronicles of New York life more than half 
a century ago, Halleck, in 1866, said that 
they were good-natured verses contributed 
anonymously to the columns of the New 
York Evening Post from March to June, 1819, 
and occasionally afterward.” The writers 
continued, like the author of Junius, the 
sole depositaries of their own secret, and 


apparently withal, with the minstrel in | 


Leyden’s Scenes of Infancy, to 


“Save others’ names, but leave their own unsung.” 


The pieces were collected and surreptitious- 
ly published by some unknown person in a 


small 18mo pamphlet of thirty-six pages, | 
and sold for twenty-five cents. The title of | 


the brochure was “ Poems by Croaker, Croaker 
and Co., and Croaker Junior, as published in 
the Evening Post. Published for the reader, 
New York, 1819.” For a ragged and soiled 
copy of this pamphlet, issued in September, 
and which appears to have been the prop- 
erty of Dr. Langstaff, a dealer in literary 
wares in Nassau Street had the modesty to 
demand of the writer the sum of five dol- 
lars. In 1860 the Bradford Club of New 
York issued a handsome quarto edition, and 
in 1868 they were included, with several un- 
published “ Croakers,” in an edition of Hal- 
leck’s poems. In lieu of the original sig- 
natures the editor of the volume made 
known for the first time the respective au- 
thor of each poem, indicating also by the 


| letters D. and H. the joint authorship of the 
| literary partners, or, to quote Halleck’s fa- 
|miliar words to the writer, that “we each 
| had a finger in the pie.” 
| Whoever among the present generation 
| would desire to learn something of the lead- 
jing men of the city and State, and of the 
| social, scientific, and political events of a 
| decade so interesting as that of 1819-29 in 
New York history, can not but be enlighten- 
}ed, as well as greatly amused, by a perusal 
|of these poems from the pens of two such 
| well-informed and witty men as Drake and 
| his friend. I trust, however, that no one 
will understand me as meaning that there is 
| any matter interposed in the shape of précis 
|upon the affairs of that day, or that either 
of the poets was acquainted with the arcana 
imperii of that interesting period. 

The surviving partner of the poetical firm 
told the late Frederick 8. Cozzens that after 
Drake’s proposal to form a literary partner- 
ship, many of the “ Croakers” were written 
in this wise: he or Drake would furnish a 
draft of a poem, and one or the other would 
suggest any alteration or enlargement of the 


| idea, a closer clipping of the wings of fancy, : 


a little epigrammatic spur upon the heel of 
aline. I doubt very much whether I have 
the right to disclose the method by which 
| poets work in their workshops, but as I am 
| only repeating Halleck’s ideas, I hold it to 
be no base betrayal of the craft. To show 
how delightful these joint labors were to 
both of these illustrious men, Halleck told 
me that upon one occasion, Drake, after writ- 
ing some stanzas, and getting the proof from 
the printer, laid his cheek down upon the 
lines he had written, and, looking at his 
fellow-poet with beaming eyes, said, ‘“ Oh, 
Halleck, isn’t this happiness !” 

The American Flag, Drake’s best-known 
| poem, written in his own house between the 
20th and 25th of May, 1819, originally con- 
| cluded with the following lincs: 

“As fixed as yonder orb divine, 

That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled, 

Shall thy proud stars resplendent shine, 

The guard and glory of the world.” 
| These not satisfying their author, he said, 
“Fitz, can’t you suggest a better stanza? 
Whereupon Halleck sat down and wrote on 
the spur of the moment the lines, which 
Drake immediately accepted, and incorpo- 
rated in his most popular poem: 

“ Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 

With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o’er us ?” 
Drake’s nephew, C. Graham Tillon, to whom 
I am indebted for much of the original mat- 
| ter contained in this paper, is the fortunate 
| possessor of the first draft of the poem. 
| The four concluding lines are stricken out, 

and immediately below, in Halleck’s hand- 
| writing, are added the lines commencing 
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* Forever float,’ ete. When the poem was 
first published it was introduced by Cole- 
man, the editor of the Post, with the follow- 
ing remarks: “Sir Philip Sidney said, as 
Addison tells us, that he never could read 
the old ballad of Chevy Chase without feeling 
his heart beat within him as at the sound 
of a trumpet. The following lines, which 
are to be ranked among the highest inspira- 
tions of the muse, will suggest similar asso- 
ciations in the breast of the gallant Amer- 
ican officer.” 


Another of the literary recreations of the | 


young poets “‘in those happy days when we | 
only lived to laugh,” as Halleck remarked to 
the writer, was the composition of sermons 
in answer to the Calvinistic discourses of 
Dr. Cox, then attaining considerable celeb- 
rity as an eloquent and promising divine. 
These sermons were delivered to a less nu- 
merous if not a less appreciative audience, 
consisting usually of De Kay 
Unfortunately their manuscripts, which | 
might have made a majestic volume, to be | 
entitled Drake's and Halleck’s Sermons, were 
not preserved. Alas that they should be 
lost to an admiring posterity ! 

Drake’s physician, alarmed by his premon- 
itory symptoms of consumption, advised rid- 


ing, even to the extent of a horseback jour- 
ney to New Orleans. The poet, although | 


manifesting little anxiety about his health, 
and remarking to a friend, in reference to | 
certain dietary restrictions, that when he 
sat down at the table the doctor’s direc- 
tions were forgotten, as a favorite dish, how- 
ever hurtful in theory, could not be resisted, 
was at length prevailed upon to spend the 
winter in the South. A lady who sojourned 
for several months at the poet’s residence 


during his absence informs me that he wrote | 


alternately to Mrs. Drake and to Halleck, 
and that his letters and others’ from New 


Orleans concerning the invalid’s health were | 


eagerly sought after by his troops of friends, 
who would besiege the house for news on | 
the arrival of letters. Drake returned from 
Louisiana, where he enjoyed the tender and 
loving attentions of his sister Louise, then | 
the wife of Judge Nichols, in the spring, fa- | 
tally smitten with consumption. He linger- | 
ed during the summer, growing daily weak- 
er and weaker, and constantly ministered to 


by De Kay, Halleck, and Langstaff. The | 
attachment displayed by the latter was ex- | I 
tremely touching. For several months he | 


continued daily, and occasionally as often 
as three or four times each day, to go up 


stairs from the shop to Drake’s bedside, and | 


say, With tears in his eyes, and with the ten- 
derness of a girl, “My dear Joe, is there not 
something I can get for you?” or, “Can’t I 
do any thing for you, Joe?” And the inva- 


lid would make him happy by devising some | 
trifling commission for his affectionate ad- | 


mirer to execute. 





Drake died Septe men 21, 1820, his frame 
“weak as a broken wave,” but his mental 
faculties clear and unimpaired, his smile as 
sweet and his eyes as bright as in his best 
days. When he first reposed in death, as 
I learn by a MS. from the pen of the poet’s 
brother-in-law, the late Francis R. Tillou, 
Sm, circumstance occurred which, in super- 
stitious times, would have established the 
idea that he was peculiarly a child of heay- 
en. At midnight of the day he died the sky 
yas quite cloudless; myriads of bright stars 
glittered there; and, like a glowing ball, the 
moon hung in the azure heavens, eclipsed, 
| Shrouded in a dark veil—an elegant type, a 
|token of sympathy for the departure of a 
| Spirit once so warmly its votary.” He was 
buried at Hunt’s Point; and as Halleck re- 
| turned from the funeral, he said to De Kay, 
| “ There will be less sunshine for me hereaft- 
er, now that Joe is gone.” The inimitable 
y on Drake by his literary partner has 
| perhaps never been equaled for beauty and 
tenderness, as it has been surpassed in pop- 
| ularity by but few, if any, American poems. 
| A low monument of black marble, surmount- 
j}ed by a quadrangular pyramid, rises above 
| the grave where the poet’s remains have re- 
| posed for fifty-three years. The inscription 
is on one side, and reads thus: “Sacred to 
the memory of Joseph Rodman Drake, M.D., 
who died September 21, 1820. 





“None knew him but to love him, 
| None named him but to praise.” 


| These lines were afterward slightly varied 
| and improved by their author, and now read : 
| 


“None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor nagned thee but to praise.” 


When Drake was on his death-bed, at his 
wife’s request Dr. De Kay collected and cop- 
ied all his poems which could be found, and 
|took them to hima. “See, Joe,” said he, 
“what I have done.” “Burn them,” said 
| the dying poet; “ they are valueless.” A 

fastidious selection of her father’s poems was, 
| however, made in October, 1835, by the po- 
'et’s daughter and only child, who fitly dedi- 
cated the volume to Fitz- Greene H Halleck, who 
| was once solicited by a publisher to write a 
memoir of Drake, but declined. He remarked 
to a friend, in alluding to the subject, “ What 
could I say about a young poet whose un- 
eventful career was closed at twenty-five? 
should necessarily have been as brief as 
Steevens, whose life of Shakspeare was con- 
| pressed, as you remember, into some half 
| dozen lines.” 
Something more than a score of years aft- 
er Drake’s death, Halleck, in an epistle to a 
lady who was associated with their happiest 
| hours at Hunt’s Point, said: 


| 


‘Gone are the days of sunny weather 
(I quote remembered words), when we 
*Reveled in poetry’ together, 
And frightened leaves from off their tree, 





With declamation loud and long, 
From epic sage and merry song, 

And odes and madrigals and sonnets, 
Till all the birds within the wood, 

And people of the neighborhood, 

Said we'd ‘a bee in both our bonnets.’ 
And he* sat listening—he the most 
Honored and !oved, and early los!— 

He in whose mind’s brief boyhood hour 
Was blended, by the marvelous power 

That Heaven-sent genius gave, 

The green blade with the golden grain, 
Alas! to bloom and beard in vain, 
Sheafed round a sick-room’s bed of pain, 

And garnered in the grave.” 


“A man that is young ip years may be old 
in hours,” remarks Bacon, “if he have lost 
no time ; but that happeneth rarely.” Meas- 
ured by such a standard, judged by what he 
did, Drake’s life was longer than that of many 
a man who attains the allotted threescore 
and ten. It is perhaps idle now to speculate 
as to what his poetic genius could have pro- 
duced had he been spared to the world like 
Dana and Bryant and Longfellow, or even 
to the age attained by his poetic favorites, 
Burns and Byron. Many of his poems were 
left unfinished, among the number one en- 
titled Leon, clearly manifesting his knowl- 
edge of the human heart. The first part of 
this incomplete work appeared in the pub- 
lished volume of Drake’s poems ; the second 
part—a fragment—is appended to this paper, 
and is now printed for the first time. 

LEON.—Pauxr IL. 


“The course of true love never did run smooth.’’—Shakspeare. 


T wisn I had a small secluded spot, 

Some wild-wood dell and bower-enshaded grot, 

Where never glimpse of human face was seen, 

And none but fairy feet have trod the green, 

That with one trusting friend who loved me well, 

Unseen, unknown, I might forever dwell; 

And, far from woman’s spell, sequestered move 

Beyond the doubts, the fears, the crimes, the woes, 
of love. 

Poor son of sorrow, child of sighs and tears, 

Born in wild hopes, and nursed in wilder fears, 

Short are the joys that glad thy weeping eyes 

As rainbow tints that vanish while they rise, 

Glimpses of heaven that only serve to show 

The double deepness of succeeding woe. 

Oh, why, sweet cherub of celestial birth, 

In mercy sent to light and warm the earth, 

Why are thy purposed gifts forever lost, 

Crushed by cold prudence, or in passion tossed ? 

Still the warm hearts that bend to thy control 

Must bend in sorrow, or in frenzy roll, 

And reason only wakes to tell despair 

How blest they might have been, how curst they are. 

But why should dark, foreboding dreams destroy 

The fleeting forms of momentary joy? 

Why damp the bliss with such presagings sad 

While eyes around are bright, and hearts are glad? 

For her, in every corner of the place, 

Dressed up in smiles is seen each happy face, 

Grandsire and crone, brisk youth and maiden gay, 

And children pranked in holiday array 

Around the castle stand, or sit, or trip, 

Joy in each eye and smiles on every lip; 

While talk and whisper buzzes far and wide, 

Of the brave bridegroom and the bonny bride. 

Some crowd the gates, some lie along the grass 

On the green road through which the train will pass; 

Some, more impatient to behold the band, 

Around the chapel archway take their stand, 
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Or, climbing to the windows, strive in vain 
To send their glances through the painted pave. 
The nearest bend their ears toward the lay, 
And strive to hear, although they can not see; 
While some, more daring, forward thrust the chin, 
And set the door acrack and peep within. 

Oh, ’tis an awful and a glorious sight! 
The dim sun flings his unstained light, 
The flame-tipt columns of the altar torch 
Strike a long gleam along the fretted porch, 
And lustres, with their branchy arms outspread, 
From pendent drops ten thousand sparkles shed; 
The velvet surface of the pulpit pall 
In gentle waves and crimson flashes fall, 
While the gay arches of the ceiling throw 
Broad, massy shades and darkening streaks below. 
Then might you see, with nod and smile and stoop 
Of knights and dames, a gallant, joyons group, 
Filling the space, and glancing here and there 
A brilliant eye, or tarning smooth and fair 
A neck of marble white, or with a bow 
Shaking the plume that quivers on the brow. 

Within the altar paling stands the choir, 
The mitred priest, the cowled and shaven friar, 
And novice boy, who with a holy look 
Carries the pyx, or bears the sacred book, 
Or, as the words of reverent praise are spoke, 
Heaves to the Saviour-cross the curling incense 

smoke. 

But hark! from yonder sable-curtained dome 
In long low strains the feeble voices come 
Swell, fall, subside, and as the murmur dies, 
Full, clear, and strong the solemn chantings rise, 
And gentle organ stops, with breathing sound, 
Like songs of distant angels, float around; 
And now they mingle, pause, and now alone 
Peals in deep majesty the lengthened tone; 
Slowly, as sinks the faint receding wail, 
The cowléd priest advances to the pale. 

. . *. . . . 7 


Joseru Ropman Drake. 


In the history of literary partnership I 
know of none more beautiful than that of 
the sweet companionship of Drake and Hal- 
leck. Genius does not readily amalgamate ; 
hence partnerships in the literary world are 
more rare than they are in the commercial. 
Almost the only parallel to the young Ameri- 
an poets is that of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
“the rich conception of whose twin-like 
brains” sprang from an equally thorough 
and genuine union of congenial minds. In 
both cases the poet-partners had much be- 
sides genius in common. Contemporary 
critics give to Beaumont the credit of re- 
straining the exuberant wit and faney of 
Fletcher; but truly, such was the “won- 
drous consimility of fancy,” as Aubrey calls 
it, between them, that it is utterly impossi- 
ble to guess at the share of the dramatists in 
the plays bearing their joint names, for there 


|is nothing to distinguish them in any way 


|from those written by Fletcher after the 


grass was growing over his friend’s grave. 


|The same, I think, may be said of those 


sprightly jeux d’esprit, ‘The Croakers,” con- 
cerning which the public were equally in the 
dark respecting the source from which in- 


| dividual poems emanated, even after it was 


well known that they were the handiwork 
of the literary partners Fitz-Greene Halleck 


| and Joseph Rodman Drake, the Damon and 


Pythias of American poets. 
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“TINA.” | 
s LWAYS missing their opportunities,” 
grumbled the doctor; “always get- 
ting into the wrong places, somehow, and 
doing the wrong things. That is the way 
with people. Now there is Welby—look at 
Welby: the idea of Welby settling down | 
into a country parson simply because bis | 
mother’s aunt regarded the Church as his 
vocation, and could have made it incon- 
venient for him if he had disagreed with 
her. Dear me”’—dropping suddenly into a 
wearied sort of abstraction, and staring at 
the brown-stone front on the opposite side 
of the street—“ what fools women make of | 
honest men sometimes, and—what knaves!” 
It seemed as if the sight of the brown- 
stone front was suggestive, and added a/| 
spark to a new train of thought, for he 
sighed again, and rumpled his shaggy hair | 
with his large white hand in an odd, dis- | 
turbed fashion. 
“ And Durant,” he said, in a lower voice, | 
“kindly, gentle little fellow as he is, made | 
for home life, and simple, tender home pleas- 
ures—to think of his marrying a woman like 
that, and being worked to death by her, and 
disappointed to the core of his soft heart by 
her, and dragged from post to pillar, to her 
balls and parties and feasts and watering- 
places! God bless my soul’—shaking his 
broad shoulders like a big water-dog—“ what 
a blunder it was! And then there’s the 
child,” he went on the next minute, “and 
that slip of a governess girl, with her novels 
and her romance and her big lost-looking 
dreamy eyes. What right has a pretty, silly, 
vague creature like that to make a gov- | 
erness of herself? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


What does she know} 
about moulding a child’s mind, and rooting 
out evil tendencies, and checking little off- 
shoots of wrong, and all that sort of thing? | 
She’s a baby herself. Ah! there she is at | 
the wiadow—star-gazing, I suppose.” 

The nursery was in the highest story of | 
the house, and the house was a large one, so 
the window at which the solitary young | 
figure stood was high enough, and near | 
enough to the stars for all star-gazing pur- | 
poses. The window itself was thrown open, 
and the light within showed the girl leaning | 
upon the sill and resting her chin on her | 
hand. But she was not looking up; she was | 
looking down. The stars her forlorn girlish | 
eyes saw were the twinkling street lamps, | 
stretching themselves down the street in al 
narrowing vista. If the doctor himself felt | 
rather neglected and out of sorts to-night, 
he was not alone in his temporary dejection, 
for his young acquaintance across the way | 
was out of spirits too. It was so lonely in | 
Teddy’s pretty nursery there when Teddy | 
was asleep, and the world that seemed 80 | 
far below the high window was all lighted | 


cP Re 
up, and Teddy’s mamma was out enjoying | 


herself in all her bravery and beauty, and 
even the servants were having a sociable 
sort of gathering in their own domains. 

“Tt isn’t so dreadful in the daytime, when 
Teddy talks and people seem to be properly 
alive,” said Tina, her great melancholy black 
eyes roving here and there until at last they 
settled on the doctor’s study window. “I 
suppose it is because I am up here all by 
myself in the silence that every body who 
passes appears like a sort of ghost. There 
is Doctor Theobald looking out, and he 
looks like a ghost too. I wonder what he is 
thinking about? It would be safe enough to 
ask him from here ; one needn’t be afraid of 
being answered. What are you thinking 
about, Doctor Theobald ?” she said, softly ; 
and she gave him a little nod under cover 
of the darkness, a slow, dreamy smile touch- 
ing her lips. 

She had observed him far oftener than he 
had observed her. He had been an object 


| of interest to her from the first day of her 


arrival, when she had seen his comfortable 
carriage drawn up before the pavement, and 
had watched for his outcoming with the 
dreary curiosity of utter loneliness. Her 
life at the third-rate boarding-school at 
which she had been educated had not been 
a pleasant one, but she had become used to 
its dull routine, and being only a girl, there 
had been other girls among the fifty third- 
rate pupils whom she had learned to like, 
and whom she was sorry to leave. There 
had been poor, much-snubbed Jenny Acker- 
bury, whom she had clung to and pitied sim- 
ply because Jenny was the shabbiest and 
loneliest and least popular among them, be- 
cause her bills and her lessons were always 
behindhand, and her weekly allowance was 
such a spectre and mockery. She had cried 
over Jenny piteously when she had bidden 
her good-by, and she had given her a new 
cherry-colored neck-tie, with vows of eter- 
nal fidelity. Indeed, she had cried over a 
great many people that last day, and had 
not even been able to restrain her emotion 
over the farewell glass of severely tart cur- 
rant wine condescendingly presented to her 
in the snuff-colored parlor by Miss Bilkerson 
the elder, whose habit it was to preside sol- 
emnly upon all such occasions. She had felt 
a yearning even toward the Misses Bilker- 
son, notwithstanding their rather sharp dis- 
cipline. So when she had landed at her des- 
tination, with her sole worldly possessions 
in her small trunk, she had felt her desola- 
tion strongly. She had neither father nor 
mother. A distant relative had educated 
her rather grudgingly, with the understand- 
ing that, once educated, she must take care 
of herself; and there the matter stood. She 
was educated as far as the Bilkerson re- 
sources went, and a situation as nursery 
governess had beeu supplied her, and she 
was considered provided for. But after her 
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first awkward attempt at putting Teddy to| tune to reap such rewards. So Tina heard 


bed, she had been ungrateful enough, despite 
this bounty, to cry herself to sleep, with a 
half-frightened feeling of desolateness, and 
a terrible longing even for the weak tea, 
thick bread-and-butter, and narrow bed of 
the Bilkerson establishment. She would 
have had Jenny and Georgina Blair and So- 
phy Adams to confide in at least if she had 
been there, and here there was nobody. 

But in a few days the grandeur about her 
began to attract her attention somewhat by 
itsnovelty. She found out that Mrs. Durant 
was young and a beauty, and that she lived 
a wondrous exciting life, full of what seem- 
ed to her young nursery governess the most 
gorgeous romance, though it was withal a 
trifle startling in some of its fashionable 
phases. She wore dresses such as Tina’s fa- 
vorite heroines indulged in, and seemed to 
have been every where; in fact, she inter- 
ested her inexperienced admirer so deeply 
that Jenny received a six-page letter upon 
the subject, and all Miss Bilkerson’s elder 
pupils were stirred with envy and excite- 
went fora week. But it was not very long 
before Tina lost her eager interest in the 
mistress of the household, or at least lost 
the greater part of it, and by that time she 
was beginning to be fond of Teddy. She 
could not have lived without a fondness for 
somebody or something, and the pretty neg- 
lected child wound himself round her soft, 
impressionable heart. She was not so awk- 
ward about dressing and undressing him 
after all, and in a certain inexperienced and 
perhaps rather desultory fashion she man- 
aged to teach him for a short time each day, 
though the truth was, she was more nurse 
than governess. She took him out every 
morning, and it was in one of these morning 

valks that the doctor had first encountered 
her strolling on the grass in the nearest 
park, an open novel in her hand, and her 
small charge wandering before her. The 
fact was, she had been so much interested 
in her book that she had almost tumbled 
over the doctor, and had looked up at him 
with such a frightened start, and such an al- 
most childish appeal in her great melancholy 
eyes, that he had smiled in spite of himself. 
They had often met since then, though they 
had not spoken to each other, and Tina had 
watched the great man from her nursery 
window, never dreaming that now and then 
he was watching her too. In his profession 
Dr. Theobald was a great man. He had 
done much for science, and his fellow-work- 
ers regarded him as an authority; he had 
been a man of ideals and enthusiasms, and 
had possessed courage and power enough to 
live up to them. He had even become a 
fashion, too, with great people who would 
never be great enough to understand him. 
He had been generous and steadfast, and had 
reaped his reward as few men have the for- 


| of his fame and prowess more than once, and 
| in her innocent romantic admiration for all 
great things, became quite interested in se- 
eret. She liked to watch him from her win- 
dow when the study was lighted and she 
could see him at work; she liked to weave 
grandiloquent romances about him; she 
even went so far as to plan a three-volumed 
novel, built upon one of her pet plots, of 
which he was the hero, and a certain large- 
eyed, rather vague young person, who died 
early, after a most touching death-bed scene, 
the heroine. It was because Ethelinda had 
died young that he had not married. Some- 
times she even fancied that she could tell by 
his air when he had been to visit the spot- 
less cross of marble on which was inscribed 
her name, “ Ethelinda,” and nothing else. 
She would not have been sorry to have been 
Ethelinda herself, and died young, and have 
been mourned for by such a man. 

“He looks so kind,” she said, watching 
him. “I don’t think I should fancy he was 
a great man if I had not been told.” 

In truth, Dr. Theobald was a sort of com- 
panion for her in many of her lonely hours. 
She talked to his silent, unresponsive figure 
often when she was tired of her novels, and 
Teddy was asleep; and the fact that he 
seemed entirely unconscious of her exist- 
ence at such times was to her the great 
charm of her conversations. 

But she did not talk to him long this 
evening. In a short time he turned away 
from the window, and was lost to her sight 
for a few minutes, and when he appeared in 
view again he had his hat on, and was 
drawing on his gloves. 

“He must be going out,” murmured Tina: 
““T dare say to see a patient—perhaps a poor 
one. They say he is very good to poor peo- 
ple.” And she watched him until he left the 
room, and then watched him descend the 
stone steps into the street, and then she 
smiled her dreamy, half-unconscious smile 
again. ‘Good-night, Dr. Theobald,” she 
said; and when he was out of sight, she 
turned away from her window. 

The room seemed more silent and deso- 
late than ever. Teddy’s soft regular breath- 
ing only added to the general loneliness. 
She took up a book and turned the leaves 
listlessly, but she was too restless to read, 
and even the adventures of one of the most 
thrilling of heroines failed to interest her. 

“Tt is very tiresome,” she said, with a lit- 
tle yawn. “I wish I dare go out.” And 
then, brightening suddenly, “ And why can’t 
I? It is not late, and I could buy Teddy’s 
birthday present to-night instead of waiting 
until morning.” 

It was such a novel idea, this one of going 
| out into the world below herself, and hay- 
| ing a share of the light, and passing to and 
| fro, that it quite took possession of her,and 
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in two minutes yao we was cuinding before the 


glass buttoning her sacque up to the throat, | 
and tying her hat under her hair, feeling | 


half excited and half timid. She had prom- | 
ised herself the luxury of buying Teddy a| 
modest birthday present. No om else would 
remember him, poor little man! and it would 
be so much nicer to have it ready for him as 
soon as he awoke; and then where could be 
the harm of going out? Miss Bilkerson had 
often gone out shopping at night. 


So it came about that, an hour later, Dr. | 
Theobald, turning the corner of the street | 


on his way home, was startled by the sound 
of his own name uttered in a girlish voice, 
with such a ring of terror in its tones that 
he turned in some alarm. 

“Doctor!” the ery came to him. 
Theobald! Oh! please, please!” 

He saw what it meant then. Two rough- 
looking fellows, who had evidently been an- 
noying some one, turned sharply away, and 
were out of sight before he could reach the 
spot where they had stood, and a girl who 
had broken loose from them flew to meet 
him in such a tremor of fright that for a 
moment she could not speak. 

“* Don’t be frightened,” he said, kindly; “I 
will take care of you. Take my arm and 
stand still for a minute or so. You are searce- 
ly equal to walking just yet. There, there!” 
patting her small, cold, clinging hand sooth- 
ingly. “ You must not ery. Nobody shall 
lrt you.” 

“T am little Teddy Durant’s governess,’ 
she said, lifting her face and showing him 
her great eyes, almost wild with ker childish | 
terror. “Iam Tina Floyd, and I went out 
to buy him a birthday present. And as I 


“De. 


was coming home those dreadful men fol- | 


lowed me, and they would talk to me, though 
I begged them to go away. And one of 
them tried to kiss me, but I saw you just in 
time, for as soon as I called you they ran 
away. I can’t tell you how thankful I am 
to you—I can’t, indeed.” And she ended 
with an innocent sob and a fresh burst of 
tears. “I should have died if he had kissed 
me!” she cried, clinching her little hand; 
“T should have died !” 


Her hat had fallen off in the struggle, and | 


hung by its elastic from her hand just as she 
had caught it, the tears in her eyes, the pas- 
sionate little air of fear and disgust in her | 
whole face and figure. Even this last child- 
ish, angry gesture itself roused in her deliv- 
erer’s mind a curious sort of interest and 
admiration. 

“T am very glad to have been of service 
to you,” he said, rather awkwardly. 

“T am afraid,” faltered Tina, “that I 
ought not to have been out alone, but I did 
not think that any one could be so—so cruel, 
and it is so dull in the nursery after Teddy 
is asleep. I shall never go out by myself 
again.” 


Ey think, “4 anid Theobald, “ that te Ww wala 
not, in your place. You are too young and 
—unaccustomed to the city.” But he had 
barely escaped adding “ too pretty,” which 

was the truth. 

| They were only a few yards from the 
house, and when they reached it, Tina turned 
round upon the threshold with a timid, trou- 
bled air. 

“T beg pardon,” she hesitated—“ but if 
| you would not mind my saying so, I should 
like to ask you not to mention it to—to any 
body. I am afraid Mrs. Durant might be 


” 


angry, and if she were to send me away from 
| here I have nowhere else to go.” 

“T will say nothing about it,” he replied. 
“You may rely upon me.” 
his hand to her. 

The small brown glove touched his timid- 
said Tina, “and good- 


| 


And he held out 


ly. “Thank you,” 
night.” 
* * * * + * 

It was quite natura: that she should take 
a greater interest in the tall, loose-jointed 
figure, and its passings to and fro from the 
house to the carriage, and from the carriage 
to the house, after this. She felt as if she 
had a greater right to be interested now. 
He had been kind to her too, and she was 
grateful as well as admiring. When he met 
her in her walks he always bowed to her as 
if he had not forgotten, and once or twice 
he stopped and asked about Teddy, in that 
kind yet half-abstracted way of his. It was 

| because he had so much to think about that 
| he had that abstracted air, Tina fancied. 
She did not know that he was so little used 
to the society of women that even the dark 
| eyes of a p: ale-faced young governess made 

him somewhat awkward and confused. She 
| sometimes saw him at the house, when he 
came to spend an evening with Mr. Durant, 
and he often looked thoughtful and care- 
worn; so she was sure that it was because 
he was so overworked and studious. 

But she was destined to gain a nearer 

| view of the greatness she set so far apart 
from herself and her ignorant girl’s romance. 
; One winter night, as the doctor sat at work 
| among his books, a visitor was announced, 
whose hurried entrance roused him abrupt- 
|ly from his studies. It was Mrs. Durant’s 

| nursery governess, her pale young face look- 

ing paler than ever under the black shawl 
| she had thrown over her head, and her eyes 
full of tears. 

“T do not know what is the matter with 
| Teddy, Dr. Theobald,” she cried, breath- 
llessly. “I think he is dying, and Mr. and 
| Mrs. Durant are out. You will come, won’t 
you? We don’t know what to do, and the 
servants are so frightened that I was obliged 
to come for you myself.” 

“T will come at once,” he said, and hur- 
ried out of the room with her, muttering 
two words to himself, “ Poor Durant !” 
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But when he saw Teddy he said, “ Poor 
little fellow!” Teddy was in strong con- 
vulsions, and a French cook and an Irish 
chamber-maid were wringing their hands 
over him. The other servants had fol- 
lowed their mistress’s example, and gone 
out. 

“Nobody but a slip of a school-girl,” he 
said, in a vexed under-tone. ‘The wrong 
place again. Poor child!” And he scarcely 
knew whether he meant Teddy or his gov- 
erness by this last pitying phrase. 

But in ten minutes he reproached him- 
self for having been so rash. She was not 
so awkward after all. She touched the lit- 
tle fellow with hands so deft and tender 
that he saw she might be trusted, and in 
all service for him she was so ready and 
simply tractable and gentle that she might 
have shamed an older and wiser woman. 
And once, between the convulsions, when 
the child was quiet for a few minutes, and 
lay with closed eyes in her arms, she took 
the little hand that rested on her bosom 
and touched it softly with her lips, with a 
sorrow his mother might have shown. 

“T love him,” she said; “and he loves me. 
Don’t die, Teddy—don’t die !” 

Theobald remembered this when, at mid- 
night, Mrs. Durant returned. She came into 
the room in her rich dress, a feverish flush 
on her beautiful face, a tired-out look in her 
eyes, and, standing at Tina’s side, she look- 
ed down at the child with an air half im- 
patient, half wearied. 

“Ts he really ill?” she said. “I hope 
not. I don’t understand children, and Mr. 
Durant is so easily frightened! He does not 
look ill now, but I suppose he is better than 
he was. You are very kind to pay him so 
much attention, doctor.” 

She did not remain in the room long. She 
was worn out, she said, and nervous; and 
indeed she seemed both. If she was want- 
ed, Tina must call her. And so she left 
them, sighing a little as she turned away. 

Bunt she was not disturbed. When Dr. 
Theobald left the house, Tina was sitting at 
Teddy’s bedside, with that soft, almost moth- 
erly look on her pale girlish face, and it was 
plainly her intention to remain at her post 
all night. “I would not like to leave any 
one with him who might fall asleep,” she 
said. ‘And I am sure I shall not fall 
asleep. I couldn’t, you know, while I am 
so anxious about him.” 

Mr. Durant was away from home, and his 
wife’s engagements were of such a nature 
that she had little time to spend in the nurs- 
ery; and besides, as she had said, she did 
not understand children. So this was by 
no means the last night Tina spent with 
her charge. In fact, she spent both day 
and night with him. When he was a little 
better, she played with him and tried to 
amuse him, with a simple patience which 


quite touched Theobald’s heart; and wien 
he was not so well, she nursed him, sang to 
him, and carried him to and fro in her slen- 
der arms, without a shadow of impatience 
at his childish fretfulness. Often and often, 
when the lights were burning in the nursery 
at night, Theobald, standing at his study 
window, saw the slight pretty figure pacing 
slowly and rather wearily backward and for- 
ward across the floor, with its burden in its 
arms; and watching it, he went back to cer- 
tain old grumblings of his about this “ pret- 
ty, silly slip of a governess girl.” There was 
something in her after all—there must be, 
notwithstanding her big melancholy eyes, 
and her romances and novels and school- 
girl ways. She was very shy and timid in 
her manner toward himself. Indeed, she 
was so evidently afraid of him that some- 
times he almost fancied that he lost patience 
with her. But that way of hers with the 
child—that unselfish, uncomplaining, sim- 
ple tenderness—always moved him. 

As to Teddy, he was in rather an uncer- 
tain condition, sometimes better, sometimes 


| worse; sometimes promising to be strong 


enough to run about very soon, and then 
again falling back into weakness or fever, 
or some other state equally discouraging. 

“Late hours and polite dissipation and 
fashionable folly have left their mark upon 
him,” growled Theobald to himself. “ What 
can one expect with such a mother?” The 
great Dr. Theobald, be it known, had certain 
old-fashioned notions of his own. 

But with Tina’s help the boy wearied 
through a few changeful weeks without 
seeming at any time so seriously ill as to 
give rise to fresh alarm. But at the end of 
the month a sudden change came, as it were, 


| without a moment’s notice. He had been a 


little stronger, to all appearances, for a day 
or so, though he had been more than usually 
fretful; and one evening Dr. Theobald, mak- 
ing his daily call, found him lying upon the 
hearth-rug watching Tina, who knelt near 
him, building a eastle of blocks, and at the 

ame time telling him a story. He was very 
much interested, and rather resented Theo- 
bald’s entrance upon the scene. 

“T’m very well, only I’ve got a headache,” 
he said, with a queer old-sounding sigh. 
“Tina can’tend to me. Goon,Tina. ‘And 
so the giant carried the beautiful lady to 
the castle, and dragged her into the dun- 
geon—and that’s the dungeon—by her gold- 
en hair, and—’ Go on.” 

“Tn a minute,” said Tina, raising her eyes 
te Theobald’s. “I think he is better, thank 
you, and he is very good about his medi- 
cine.” 

When Mrs. Durant came in to see him be- 
fore going out that night, she thought that 
he was better too, and said so to Tina, with 
a relieved air. 

* | hope he will be quite well by the time 
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Mr. Durant returns,” she added, and then| to say it!” He looked at her for a few sec- 
kissed him, and bade him good-night. | onds, and then his eyes, still fixed upon her, 
But at half past ten a messenger flew | filled witha sudden light—a mysterious, aw- 
across the street to Theobald with news that | ful, unconscious brightness. 
struck him with alarm. Teddy had been “When I lay me down to sleep,” he mur- 
seized with convulsions again, and seemed | mured, slowly, “I pray—the Lord—my soul 
worse than ever. And when the doctor en- | to—keep.” 
tered the nursery, he saw that all was over. |“ And if I die—” said Tina. 
“Send for his mother,” he said, briefly. | “Before I wake,” the slow, child’s voice 
But no one knew where she had gone | went on, sinking a little, “I pray—the Lord 
except the coachman who had driven her. | my—my soul to take. _Amen.” 
The household seldom knew where she spent} Amen!” said Tina. “ And good-by, Ted- 


her evenings. | dy; good-by.” And she hid her face upon 
“And Mr. Durant is away on business,” the small hand, for as the “ Amen” died away 
said Tina. the mysterious, awful brightness suddenly 


They did their best, but every effort was | died out, and left the little face upon the 
useless. The time had come now, and the | pillow fair and cold. 
hours of the brief life were numbered. Tina} ‘Don’t ery,” said the doctor, touching her 
could not believe it; she could not believe | on the shoulder a few moments later. “ It 
the truth even when she read it on Theo-| is far better as it is.” 
bald’s face. , ad ? ° * , 
“He can not be going to die,” she cried. It was a terrible blow to Mr. Durant, but 
“He was so much better only a few hours | he made no outery over it. It was not his 
ago! I told him stories until he fell asleep.” | way to be demonstrative. Perhaps his time 
She had never seen any one die in her life, | for that was past. Chance brought him 
and a strange awe took hold upon her when | home the next morning, entirely unprepared 
at last she began to realize what was going | to hear the news, and he found his boy laid 
to happen. Only her innocent love support- | in his coffin, the household full of mourning, 
ed her. Would it hurt him to die? Would | and his wife shut up in her room, all respon- 
he be afraid? Would he know? sibility having fallen upon Tina and Theo- 
It was midnight when the end came, and | bald. 
Theobald was with her, standing at the bed- He went to the darkened chamber of death, 
side. The convulsions ceased, and a slow, | looked at the solemn, childish figure for a 
subtle change began to creep over the child- while in a stunned silence, and then spoke 
ish face. There was a new pallor, a faint | to Theobald. 
gray shadow, as it were, a curious solemn| ‘Where was Belle when—when this hap- 
settling of the pretty features, at the sight | pened ?” he asked. 
of which Tina broke into a low hushed ery. | “She was out. It was very sudden. She 
“Doctor,” she said— doctor, look! Oh, i not know.” 
| 





what is it?” He bent over the coffin, and with a trem- 
He touched her trembling hand in kind | bling hand moved a flower. 
restraint. “She was out,” he said, in a low, hard 
“Tt is death,” he said, gently; “but you| voice. “And did not know!” Then he 
need not fear it. Why should you?” looked up suddenly. “Was any body with 
But it was not exactly fear that stirred | him ?” he demanded. 
her so deeply. It was something else. He Theobald laid his hand upon his shoulder. 
was so all alone, poor little fellow! All the “ Miss Floyd was with him,” he said, ‘‘ and 
sorrow in hcr innocent affectionate nature | I myself. He was not alone.” 
broke forth in one burst of grief at that “Thank you,” brokenly. ‘J did not even 
moment. know that he was ill. She did not tell me.” 
“ And his mother is away!” she said; “and After the funeral was over, and the sorrow- 
there is no one to say one little prayer, or to | ful excitement had to some extent passed 
help him to say one if he could speak! Oh, | away, Doctor Theobald, in his study, began 
let me speak to him—let me try! I taught | to look at the nursery windows across the 
him a little prayer once, if he could remem- | way with a new wonder. What were they 
ber it. Teddy dear! oh, Teddy dear, look | going to do with the governess? What 
at Tina !” would she do with herself, rather? And 
Perhaps it was because her voice had| then remembering that simple speech of 
made itself dear to him that it had power | hers, “I have nowhere else to go,” he felt a 
to reach the dulling sense. His languid | little disturbed. She was not the sort of girl 
eyes opened slowly, and fixed themselves | who might safely face the world alone. And 
wearily upon her face. She had knelt down | then his mind would return to that simple, 
beside him, and she took his hand, bending | sorrowful scene at the bedside, to the slight 
over him, weeping softly. kneeling figure clasping the little listless 
“Tf Teddy could remember his prayer,” | hand, to the innocent prayer so innocently 
she said, tremulously—“ if Teddy would try | uttered, to that last Amen, when the awful 
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brightness died out, and to the sad, low cry, 
“Good-by, Teddy; good-by.” And some- 
how or other, sad as the picture was, he 
would not have forgotten it for a great 
deal. 

He did not see Tina for several days after 
the funeral; indeed, might not have seen 
her again at all, but that, going to the house 
one morning, he saw a cab standing before 
the door with a small trunk upon it, and 
hurrying up the steps, he met the girl face 
to face. 

She was looking paler and more youthful 
than ever, he thought; and when he held 
out his hand to her, she made a poor little 
effort at a smile. 

“T am going back to Miss Bilkerson’s,” 
she said, in rather a timid way. “They 
were so good as to say that I might come 
and help to teach the little ones until I 
could find somewhere to go. You know 
there is nothing more for me to do here. 
Good-by, Dr. Theobald.” 

It was a curious thing to acknowledge, 
even to himself; but the truth was that he 
had never before felt exactly the pang he 
felt that moment at the tone of her simple 


“good-by, Dr. Theobald.” She spoke some- | 
how as if they were so far apart from each 


other that it was impossible that he could 
care very much—as if it had never present- 
ed itself to her mind that he could be moved 


by her going or staying. And, indeed, such | 
a fancy never had presented itself to her | 


mind. How could such a man be touched 
by any thing that happened to her? Only 
Tina Floyd, who knew barely enough to 
make a nursery governess, and who had no 
friends but the third-rate pupils at the 
third-rate “seminary for young ladies.” 
There was a little pain at her heart when 
she remembered how far she stood below 
him; but romantie and ignorant and fond 
of novels as she was, she had never had any 
sentimental fancies of Dr. Theobald’s de- 


scending to her level; so if she said “ good- | 


by” a little sadly, she said it quite simply, 
and left him no alternative but to reply in 
the same manner. 

“Good-by,” he said. “TI am sorry it is 
good-by, though. I have been wondering 
what you would do.” 

“Thank you,” she answered; “ you were 
very kind to think of me. Every one is 
very kind. Mr. Durant”—but there her 
voice faltered somewhat—“ Mr. Durant has 
been very good to me,” she added; ‘and he 
said it was for Teddy’s sake.” 

The cab drove away ten minutes after, 
and left Theobald standing upon the stone 
steps feeling curiously disturbed. 

“Back to Miss Bilkerson’s,” he said to 
himself. “Is that the right place, I won- 
der? Let us hope that Miss Bilkerson’s will 
treat her well.” 

So back to Miss Bilkerson’s Tina went, and 


| was re-installed in the bare bedroom with 
Jenny Ackerbury, and taught the smaller 
;pupils grammar and geography, and was 
rather envied as one who had seen the world. 
She was as fond of Jenny Ackerbury, too, as 
ever, and as ready to help her and listen to 
the relation of her woes; and yet Jenny 
Ackerbury, with all her dullness, saw what 
| Tina did not know herself, namely, that a 
change had come over her, that the melan- 
choly black eyes had an absent look some- 
times, that now and then they seemed sad 
or wistful. 

One day, walking at the head of her pro- 
cession of pupils, the elder Miss Bilkerson 
saw that a gentleman, in passing, bowed to 
somebody behind her, and turning with some 
sharpness, she found that it was Tina who 
had been bowed to, and that Tina looked 
frightened. She beckoned to her with her 
parasol. 

“Who was that—person who bowed to 
you ?” she demanded, when the culprit came. 

“Tt was Dr. Theobald,” said Tina. ‘ He 
was Mr. Durant’s family physician, and when 
Teddy was ill I saw him very often.” 

“Ts it the Dr. Theobald ?” 

“T think so,” Tina faltered. “He is very 
celebrated.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Bilkerson, in a rather mol- 
lified tone. “You may go back to your 
place.” 

And Tina went. 

She had a great deal to do at Miss Bilker- 
son’s, and her small charges kept her very 
busy, and yet the time seemed to pass very 
slowly. She did not find another situation 
for so long that she had quite settled down 
into her old place, when the prospect of a 
change came, and even this, when it came, 
yas the prospect of such a change as she 
had never dreamed of. 

She was sitting by the piano in the parlor 
one afternoon, giving a music-lesson to a 
| dull little girl, and feeling rather weary and 
spiritless, when a ring at the front-door at- 
tracted her attention, and in a moment or 
| so more some one was ushered into the room. 
She rose from her seat rather hurriedly; but 
when she confronted the visitor, she turned 
first red and then white. It was Dr. Theo- 
bald, and Dr. Theobald advanced toward her 
with outstretched hand. 

“Miss Floyd!” he said. And then in a 
strange voice, almost as if he could not con- 
trol it, “Tina!” 
| She did not know what to say. Often as 
| she had thought that she would like to see 
| him again, she had never fancied that the 

sight of his face and the sound of his voice 
| could move heras it did. She searcely dare 
trust herself to speak. And yet, of course, 
he could only have come on business. 

“Miss Bilkerson is in the school-room,” 
| she faltered. “Did Janet take your name ?” 
| “No,” he said, with a curious, almost des- 





| 
| 
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g 
perate decision. “It was not Miss Bilkerson 
I came to see. Can you postpone the rest 
of this music-lesson ?” 

“| think it is finished,” said Tina. 
may go up stairs again, Nannie.” 

But when the child had left the room, she | 
was so frightened that she would have liked 
to run away herself. She felt as she had 
never done before. She was full of a strange 
tremor, and could not look up. And ina few 
moments she became conscious that her vis- 
itor was disturbed too. The hand with 
which he held hers was unsteady, and for a 
little while he did not speak—only stood 
looking down at her drooping face. But at 
last he broke the silence. He led her to the 
sofa, and made her sit down. 

“Will you sit there,” said he, “and have 
patience with me for a little while ?” 

She could not make any pretense at being 
calm, or believing that he was calm. She 
said “ Yes” in a low, timid voice, and sat still, 
looking at the pencil with which she had 
been pointing out notes to her pupil. The- 
obald turned about and began to walk up 
and down the room before her, his hands 
clasped behind him, a singular excitement 
in his manner. 

“ Tina,” he said, ‘I have come to make an 
appeal to you.” 

“To me!’ she said, with an innocent 
start. 
“To you,” he went on, his voice shaking. 

“ And it is such a presumptuous appeal that 
I can hardly hope that you will hear it to 
the end. I have been passing through a sort 
of mental crisis lately. I have been slowly 
discovering that—that my life is worth very 
little to me without one thing which you 
have taught me to long for. I do not know | 
exactly how it has been that all my life I} 
have somehow or other missed what usually 
comes early enough to both men and women. 
Perhaps it has been through some fault of 
my own. I dare say it has, but now the 
longing has come, and I can not bear it. I 
I have been a man of fancies and theories. 
I have had theories of wrong and right. I 
have even had a theory about you; and it 
has ended in this way, that you, innocent 
child, have taught me that I was a blun- 
dering fool, wise only in my own stubborn 
crotchets. Nay,” turning round to her, 
pale-faced and humble, agitated beyond 
measure—“ nay, let me end. I have not 
words to tell you how I have learned all 
this. Only I love you—I love you!” And 
then that moment he was kneeling at her 
side, holding her small cold hand, and bend- 
ing down to kiss it with a wondrous rever- 

ence. 

Tina, trembling, could only let him hold 
and kiss it. The little pencil slipped down 
upon the floor. Was this herself—Tina— | 
whom the Misses Bilkerson snubbed, and 


“You 
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who had nobody but Jenny Ackerbury to 
eare for her much? Was this Dr. Theo- 
bald, of whom she had thought in that sad 
secret way as a hero, who would forget all 
about her because she was not worth re- 
membering? A wild bliss filled her heart, 
and a little sob broke from her throbbing 
throat. 

“You are so young,” said Theobald, al- 
most mournfully, “that it is hard for you 
to understand all at once; and I do not ask 
that you will. Only I have thought of it 
so long alone that I could bear it no longer, 
and to-day I vowed to myself that I would 
tell you, and ask you at least to let me try 
to teach you to think kindly of me—only 
that until you areready. God knows I would 
rather lose my poor life than shock or wound 
you. Will you say that I may come here 
to see you and try? I will speak to these 
people and make them understand, if you 
will only say that I may.” 

There was a sound as of a rustle of silk 
upon the stairway, and Tina heard it, and 
knew it was Miss Bilkerson coming to de- 
mand an explanation. The girl’s black eyes 
dilated like a child’s, and she was paler than 
ever; but when she rose to her feet as the 
door opened, something in her face—a some- 
thing new and sweet and brave—told The- 
obald that he had not lost his cause. 

“T was not aware, Tina,” said Miss Bil- 
kerson, grandly, “that you were entertain- 
ing a visitor.” 

Tina stepped forward. 

“This is Dr. Theobald, Miss Bilkerson,” 
she said, “and—and he wishes to speak to 
you.” And with one innocent speechful look 
at her lover, slipped out of the room. 
* * 


* * * * 
He told her afterward what he had in- 


| tended to tell her that day if he had not so 


broken down. How he had missed her from 


| the nursery window ; how he had thought 


of her almost unconsciously at first, and 
quite consciously after; how his memory of 
her had grown into his life, until he had 
begun to long for something more real; how 
he had failed to understand himself, until 
the truth had come upon him like a shock ; 
how he had feared and wondered and the- 
orized, until the sight of her as she walked 
among the pupils that day had struck him 
to the heart, and forced him. to take the 
strange step of coming to her with no excuse 
but the one of his overwhelming love. And 
the end of it was that of course he won her. 
Indeed, the truth was that he had won her 
long ago, even before she ever guessed that 
her sad shy thoughts of him were more than 
reverently admiring ones. And when she 


was his wife, the wife of the great Dr. The- 
obald, and the beloved young mistress of the 
house she had regarded with such awe, the 
time came when she told him so. 








THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. 


By EUGENE 

ORN amidst the Egyptian persecutions, 
B stricken by the fires of Sinai, the Is- 
raelites begin their wanderings in the dawn 
of history, and have never known any long 
repose.’ From age to age and from land to 
land they have been tossed and driven by 
their fellow-men from every place of rest. 
They glide amidst the throng of nations al- 
ways the victims of a strange hostility. Yet 
they have outlived all their foes, and might 
well boast that the vengeance of Heaven 
had fallen upon their persecutors. 
raohs who chased them to the sea have been 
ingulfed in the abyssof time. The cities and 
the shrines the Israelites helped to build 
sit in desolation by the side of the sacred 
river. Philistines and giants of Gath are 
no more, 
upon the Holy City, and Babylon that in its 
commercial prosperity enslaved all its neigh- 
bors, are lonely ruins. Rome next persecuted 
Salem. The bitterest days of the Jews were 
when the Temple lay a smouldering pile of 
ashes, and cruel laws banished them forever 
from the land whose very dust was dearer 
to them than gold. 
smote Rome, and it perished like Dagon. 
Then came the Northern barbarians, and, 
with a half-savage Christianity, knelt in 
Jerusalem and cursed its gifted founders. 
Moslem followed Goth and Hun, worshiped 
at the shrine of David, and bore a less heavy 
hand toward his descendants. The Papal 
Church arose; all Christendom turned to- 
ward Jerusalem; and in the midst of feigned 
or fanatical contrition, began the fiercest per- 
secution the Jews had ever known.}) From 
the time of the Crusades their sorrows deep- 
ened to the lowest abyss. No people ever 
knew, no family of man ever bore, such un- 
merited and such persistent woes. Fierce 
inquisitors in Spain, saintly kings in France, 
English monks and German burghers, fast- 
ened their maledictions on the hated race, 
and Christian people pursued the Jews with 
a furious rage that even Pharaoh or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Babylon or Persia, had never felt. 
No Jew was permitted to live in England, 
France, or Spain. His only refuge was the 


doubtful protection of the German emperor, | 


a shelter in cities where the streets had oft- 
en run red with Jewish blood, or a hovel in 
the Ghetto at Rome. 

But at length that usurping Church which 
had taught the descendants of Goth and 
Hun the lesson of cruelty fell, with all its 
throng of ensanguined inquisitors, prelates, 


1 Jost, Geschichte der Isracliten. Basnage, Juifs. 
Milman, Hist. Jews. Deutsch, The Talmud. The lex 
talionis, Deutsch relates, “is unknown to the Talmud,” 
and the Jews have ever suffered without a thought of 
retaliation. 
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kings, and nobles, before the light of a grow- 
iug humanity. The Reformation came, and 
slowly the natural right of men to live on 
the same earth, unmolested by each other, 
was acknowledged. The harsher traits of 
the first reformers were amended by their 
disciples. The sixteenth century saw some 
improvement in the condition of the Jews. 
The succeeding centuries opeged to them a 
home in all Protestant lands. They began 
to flourish with fresh vigor. Their culti- 
vated scholars and acute merchants, their 
learning and their industry, raised them at 
once to a singular prosperity. Again they 
saw the hand of fate fall heavily upon their 
persecutors. Spain, the home of the Inqui- 
sition, sank into decay. France and England 
were torn by fierce revolutions that redound- 
ed to the future prosperity of the Jew. <A 
fair republic sprang up in the New World, 
that was the first of all the nations to offer 
a peaceful and happy home to the perse- 
cuted people. It was only within a few 
years that the last trace of its cruel legisla- 
tion disappeared from the statutes of En- 
gland. Itis not long since that the Mortara 
was stolen from his weeping family, and was 
|imprisoned in the convents at Rome. It 
was not till the pope fell before the indigna- 
| tion of Italy that the Jew was released from 
the Ghetto, and the long persecution that 
| had begun with the rage of Pharaoh ended 
| with the impotent maledictions of Pius IX. 
Yet it is rather as intellectual agents mov- 
jing among the nations that I propose to 
| sketch the later history of the Jews. Like 
a long line of light reaching back to the 
dawn of human progress, their higher culti- 
vation shines out through every age of dark- 
| hess. Every where they held up before 
|Greek and Roman, popes and crusaders, 
| Gothic kings and mad inquisitors, the sacred 
table that had been given amidst the thun- 
ders of Sinai, and on which was engraved, in 
letters of fire, “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou 
shalt not steal.” The law was the founda- 
| tion of all Jewish morals, letters, philosophy, 
and on the front of the clouded mount had 
been written forever the first principles of 
human progress. It was to these that the 
Jews pointed the barbarous races by whom 
they were surrounded. Of every sect and 
every tribe, the schools of Gamaliel or of 
Shammai, rigid Karaite or fanciful Talmud- 
| ist, all conspired to hold up before mankind 
| one code of morals, and to raise as their 
standard that sacred law that has enlight- 
ened the conscience of all modern civiliza- 








1 Jost, Geschichte, 8. Theil, p. 26, notices the king 
treatment of the Jews in all the American colonies 
| and States, Sie kleiden sich, he says, with some sur- 


} prise, villig gleich mit den Einwohnern, etc. 
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tion.’ Softened by a milder dispensation, it 
is yet the thunders of Sinai that startled 
Greek and Roman from their sensual apa- 
thy ; that subdued the rude natures of the 
barbarians from the forests of Germany and 
Scandinavia; that echoed through the cathe- 
drals of savage Europe, and are resounding 
in every Christian land. We write the law 
over every altar, and expand it in every 
code. It is passing over all the world, and 
is at the front of the highest civilization ; 
and it is a Jewish rather than a Greek or 
Roman cultuge that has controlled the con- 
duct of modern families and nations. 

In one instance only have the Jews con- 
sented to change their habits of life, and in 
that we discover anew the marks of their 
perpetual suffering. From active and suc- 
cessful husbandmen and tillers of the soil 


they have been transformed into merchants | 


and money-lenders.?, They seem to have 


wholly lost that love for nature and that | 


agricultural skill that made Palestine a land 
of plenty. 
a comparatively gentle rule, they were rather 
farmers than traders. Even late in the Ro- 
man period, and probably until near the sixth 
century, they were chiefly an agricultural 
people. The Talmud abounds in allusions 
to the cultivation of fields and gardens, of 
oil, wine, and wheat, fruit and flowers. 
nice and varied rules of conduct relate chiefly 
to the people of rural districts rather than 
of cities. When the great schools of Baby- 
lon and Pumbeditha were flourishing, and 
the vivid intellect of the Israelites was ex- 


panding into a literature of commentators | 


and professors, the race was marked by an 
intense love for the Oriental lands they cul- 
tivated. But when the universal persecu- 
tion fell upon them, when they were hunted 
from Babylonia and Persia, and began that 
remarkable series of wanderings from city 
to city, and from realm to realm, that has 
lasted for more than a thousand years, the 
manners of the race changed. They became 
a nation of traders.* Industry, thrift, learn- 
ing, and rare acuteness they never lost, but 
they were never again to become peaceful 
tillers of the soil. They were forced to 
snatch opportunities of gain from the midst 
of their wanderings. They became the most 
acute and untiring of traders. Their wares 


1 Jost, Fiinfter Theil, 24. Jeder Jude hingegen war 
mehr oder minder in der Geschichte seines Volkes un- 
terrichtet; konnte schreiben und lesen,etc. So Deutsch, 
Talmud. 

2 Jost, Offenes Sendsct.ceiben an ——, Streckfuss, 


Berlin, 1833, p. 41, explains the change. In ihren 
heimathlichen Gegenden, in Palistina, Syrien, Baby- 
lonien, Mesopotamien, bildeten die Juden....die Land- 
bau und biirgerliche Gewerbe treiben mussten um sich 
zu ernihren, p. 41. 

3 Jost, Sendschreiben, p. 41. Der ganze Talmud 
treats of Feldarbeit, Feldgeriithe, Wein- und Oelpres- 
sen, Fruchtverkauf, etc. Ich erinnere mich aber keines 
Gesetzes das darauf hindeuten kénnte, den Kaufmann- | 
stand als verherrschend. | 


| the early period. 


In Babylonia and Persia, under | 


Its | 


and their profits were such as could be most 
easily handled and secured. They supplied 
the barbarous princes of Germany with the 
most costly drugs and spices of the East. 
They dealt in jewels that they could easily 
conceal or swallow, and in Oriental cloths 
that were of priceless value. They were the 
most active slave-traders of the Middle Ages, 
and the Church vainly heaped its maledic- 
tions on the Jew who should dare to pur- 
chase Christian slaves. Their capital in 
money probably grew from age to age.' 
They were the common money-lenders of 
The Jews seemed to have 
concentrated the wealth of the Middle Ages 
among themselves; they lent their money at 
an enormous interest and upon ample se- 
curity ; they accumulated immense fortunes, 
which they were obliged to hide from their 
persecutors in an aspect of extreme poverty. 
| But their home was never again to be amidst 
the soft landscapes of Babylonia and Persia; 
| and crowded together in a miserable Ghetto, 
living apart accursed and forsaken in the 
walled, fortified, and secure cities of Western 
| Europe, they counted their secret gains, and 
| sometimes displayed in their obscure dwell- 
ings a suspicious and Oriental splendor. 
| Their daughters were clad in the rich silks 
| of Persia, and shone with the gold and gems 
of the East. 

It does not appear that the Jews ever 
ventured to show any resentment against 
their oppressors. From the beginning of 
their wanderings they bore patiently every 
outrage, and submitted with a strange res- 
ignation. Once only they were enabled to 
taste a momentary revenge. When Chosroes, 
the Persian king, on the decay of the Roman 
empire, invaded Palestine, the Jews sprang 
up in arms against their Christian tyrants, 
and aided in the siege of Jerusalem. The 
city fell, and the enraged Israelites rushed 
to the massacre of the Roman Christians. 
They purchased the captives of the Persian 
conqueror at a lavish price, and 40,000 Chris- 
tian slaves, who might have been sold for 
large sums in the Persian cities, are said to 
have perished miserably at the hands of 
their pitiless owners. Avarice had yielded 
to revenge, and the Jews, who had so often 
been wasted and decimated by their Chris- 
tian tyrants, now repaid their wrongs by 
an unnatural cruelty. For a moment they 
seemed to rule once more in their holy city. 
They pillaged the magnificent Christian 
temples that had been raised by Helena, 
desecrated and defiled the shrines of Cal- 
vary aud the crucifixion, and perhaps lev- 
eled the sacred edifices to the ground. But 
their triumph was only for a moment. The 
Roman Emperor Heraclius soon after drove 








1 Jost defends effectually (p. 43, Sendschreiben) the 
reputation of the J2ws; and Macaulay, Disabilities of 
the Jews. 














the Persians from Palestine, reduced the 
Jews to submission, and rebuilt or embel- 
lished anew the holy shrines with the last 
wealth of his decaying realm.’ 

In all their earlier sufferings the Jews had 
never neglected their mental culture, and 
when the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
were driven from Jerusalem they sprang up 
again in the farther East. It was the boast 
of the Jews that all their children were ed- 
ucated, and that each of them had learned 
some useful trade.2 While the Roman races 
were sinking into indolence, when all Europe 
fell into a barbarous ignorance, the Jewish 
schools of Babylon, Pumbeditha, and after- 
ward of Egypt and of Spain,’ flourished in ex- 
traordinary renown. Their scholars of rare 
fame, their men of science, and their physi- 
cians, learned in all the highest cultivation 
of the Greeks, were perpetuated from age to 
age. Of all the European races alone the 
Jews never yielded to the barbarism of the 
Dark Ages, to the decay that fell upon the 
European mind, to the common degradation 
of mankind. Their intellects have remained 
clear and active, eager for knowledge, labo- 
rious in study, fertile in production, from the 
days when David sang, and Solomon taught 
a wisdom he had forgotten to practice. They 
were poets, musicians, scholars, thinkers, 
when the earth was thinly peopled by cop- 
per-colored races around the banks of the 


Y ates anc » Nile, when Europe was | 
Euphrates and the Nile, when Eur 


a savage and lonely wilderness, and its in- 
habitants, if it possessed any, hid in caves 
like wild beasts, or built like the beaver in 
the midst of lakes and stagnant pools. And 
as if to refute the notion that the intellect 
of any people must of necessity decline with 
years, that races have their seasons of prog- 
ress and of decay, the Jew, whose ancestor 
guided the polities of Egypt and of Baby- 
lon, may be found equally active and valua- 
ble in modern states and nations. 

There can be no plainer cause of this sin- 
gular intellectual fertility than that the Jews 
founded their whole domestic life upon the 
general education of the people. In some 
instances, no doubt, poverty and extreme 
oppression reduced them to an ignorance 
not unequal to that of the savage Euro- 
peans. In the Ghettos of Rome and Ger- 
many, in the wilds of Poland, and on the 
shores of Hindostan, they produced no Ga- 
maliels nor Hillels, no learned doctors nor 
acute priests, but wherever a momentary re- 
lief from suffering the most abject gave them 


an opportunity of mental culture, we find | 


them at once founding their schools and col- 
leges.* For several centuries after the fall 
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of Jerusalem a shadowy and half-mythical 
kingdom of the Jews existed under the 
friendly shelter of Parthians or Persians on 
the plains of Mesopotamia. A prince of the 
house of David, a descendant, it was be- 
lieved, of the royal race, ruled over a Joyal 
people. The Jews submitted without a mur- 
mur to the various conquerors who overran 
the country in the neighborhood of the Eu- 
phrates; they opposed no invacer, and took 
no share with any faction ; they obeyed Par- 
thian or Persian in turn. But the Prince of 
the Captivity, as was his title, exercised his 
regal powers over his own race with an au- 
thority not inferior to that of David or of 
Solomon, and the crown and the royal state 
seem to have been preserved until the last 
heir of the divine line disappeared, and the 
race had perished, it was supposed, forever. 
It was under the Princes of the Captivity, in 
the rich fields of Mesopotamia, that the most 
eminent of the Jewish schools arose. From 
Tiberias, where the learning of Jerusalem 
had found a refuge after the fall of the city, 
the teachers of the law were driven to the 
farther East. In the second and third cen- 
turies the schools of Babylon, of Pumbeditha, 
Sura, and other Eastern towns, attained a 
fame and an authority that extended over 
all the Jewish race. Scholars from all the 
Jewish colonies came to be educated in the 
lecture halls of the East; eminent doctors 
like R. Asche or R. Jehuda held a mental 
control over their countrymen that has had 
no parallel in European letters ; all the great 
questions of the law and all the politics of 
Judaism were discussed and decided in the 
Eastern schools; their authority seems never 
to have been questioned ; and at length their 
decisions, their casuistry, their nice consci- 
entiousness, their bitter hatred for Christen- 
dom and the name of Christ, were condensed 
in that immense literary collection known as 
the Talmud. 

Whatever was the natural bitterness of 
the Oriental school against its persecutors— 
and it is more than equaled in the acts as 
well as the words of Christian bishops and 


| barbarous kings—its writings show a liber- 


ality that spoke of progress. The Talmud 
is an effort to accommodate the law of Moses 
to the varied circumstances of Jewish life,’ 
and through all their pains and terrors of 
the Middle Ages the Jewish scholars found 
in its pages perpetual sources of consolation. 
To their oppressors the name of the learned 
volumes seemed terrible and mysterious. It 
was believed that the Jews were often ma- 
gicians, and that their sacred books, hidden 


in a rude and dissonant language, contained 





1 Milman, Hist. Jews, iii. 82. 

2 Jost, Geschichte, v. 24. 

3 Lindo, Jews in Spain, gives a long series of emi- 
nent scholars. 

4 Jost, Geschichte, iv. 272. Diese Akademie bildet 
zugleich den Obersien Gerichtshof der Babylonier. 


Vou. XLIX.—No. 289.—6 





Jost’s history is filled with the long line of Jewish 
scholars, who seem, however, not to have been free 
from an irrational pride. 

1 Jost, Geschichte, v. p. 24. Die Mischna, abgesehen 
von der Eigenthiimlichkeit ihres Verfassers, ist die 
Darstellung der Art und Weise, etc. 
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secrets that might prove of fatal import to | stant succession of adverse or of prosperous 


Christian men and women, that they taught epochs. 


Under the rule of their Semitic 


how to transmute dross to gold, the arcana | relatives, the Saracens and Mohammedans, 
of demonology, and the command over evil | they were often treated with a marked tol- 


spirits. 
altogether mistaken. 
schools and perpetuated education. 


Nor were the ignorant Christians | eration.’ 


Jewish scholars were welcomed 


The Talmud founded | and prized at the court of Haroun-al-Raschid, 
It was | and were received with equal favor in the 


a source of intellectual life to the Jewish | Moslem cities of Spain. Even Charlemagne, 
doctors, who carried their rare learning to | when planting anew his system of education 
the court of the caliphs of Bagdad, and to|in the barbarous realms of Germany and 
the Spanish colleges, from whence Gerbert | France, seems to have suffered them to live 


borrowed the elements of science. 


It is, in- | unmolested in his dominions, and sent Isaac 


deed, quite impossible to limit the amount | the Jew as one of his embassadors to the 


of the influence of the Talmudical writings | Caliph of Bagdad. 


upon the early culture of Europe. 
aphorisms and parables, responses and ques- 
tions, their interesting legends and startling 
mysteries, their constant encouragement to 
intellectual labor and the cultivation of 
the finer faculties, must have had no small 
share in keeping alive the mental powers 
of the West, where Christian barons could 
not write their names, and Christian priests 
could scarcely spell out their breviaries. It 
is not difficult to believe that learned Jews 
were the first to found medical schools in 
Italy, colleges in Spain, and Hebrew lect- 
ure-rooms at Oxford; and the world has 
yet to learn how much it owes to the stu- 
dents of the Talmud.’ 

A schism, however, followed the general 
reception of the Babylonian Talmud and the 
rapid spread of rabbinism. The sect of the 
Karaites, the strict followers of the law, who 
admit no comments, and consent to no nov- 
elties, began at an early period their struggle 
against innovation. Often severe in morals, 
always rigid in forms, the Karaites read in 
their synagogues only the teachings of Moses 
and the prophets, and would be bound by 
none of the pepular speculations of the Bab- 
ylonian school. They separated with stern 
disapproval from their erring brethren, and 
the two Jewish sects were divided by an 
animosity not inferior to that which had 
severed the Arian and the Catholic. But 
the schism of the Karaites has had but little 
prosperity. It has produced some eminent 
intellects and some profound scholars. But 
its numbers have decreased, and its influence 
is in a measure lost. In a half-ruined city 
of the Crimea, still the chief seat of the Ka- 
raites, may be found the lingering remnants 
of a devoted race, who point to the inscrip- 
tions in their crowded and ancient ceme- 
tery as the proofs of their former greatnéss, 
and who still refuse to hold friendly inter- 
course with the disciples of the philosophic- 
al school. 

The fate of the wandering Israelites among 
the Western nations was varied by a con- 





1 Deutsch, Talmud. The reverence paid to learned 
doctors was sometimes excessive; yet they were often 
weavers, tanners, tent-makers, and maintained them- 
selves by some useful trade. ‘‘ Work,” Deutsch tells 
us, “‘ was honored among the Jews.” 





It was this famous mis- 


Their | sion that was supposed to have obtained for 


the German emperor a certain sovereignty 
over the holy places of Jerusalem, and that 
certainly brought back to him from Bag- 
dad some curious presents—an immense ele- 
phant that was long the wonder of Germany, 
an organ, and a collection of apes—and, 
what was of more importance, conveyed to 
the German schools a knowledge of the prog- 
ress of the East. But it is sufficient for our 
purpose to know that in the opening of the 
ninth century the Jews were still a conspic- 
uous people, noted in the three great centres 
of dawning civilization for their energy and 
mental vigor, and that no trace of decay had 
yet subdued the adventurous spirit of the 
children of Israel. Their close relatives, the 
dark-complexioned, impulsive, industrious 
throngs of Assyria and Tyre, of Sidon and 
Carthage, had perished from the face of the 
earth. The Semitic race was now represent- 
ed by the Jews and the Arabs. And it is 
probable that a large share of the mental 
progress that was to illustrate the later pe- 
riod of the Arabian conquerors in the East 
and West was due to the teachings of Jew- 
ish rabbins, that the example of the Hebrew 
colleges and schools may have inspired with 
a love of knowledge their savage relatives, 
who had sprung from their native deserts to 
follow the heroes of the Crescent. 

It is, indeed, one of the rare peculiarities 
of the Jewish race that, unlike all its Semit- 
ic allies, it flourishes in every climate, and 
is as vigorous and as prolific in the frosty 
North or the American wilderness as it was 
amidst the soft landscapes of Granada or on 
the hot plains of Mesopotamia. No Arab 
ever founded a colony far from the tropics. 
The Pheenicians and Carthaginians have left 
no trace of their settlements on the shores 
of Cornwall, or even of France. The trop- 
ical races have seemed incapable of expan- 
sion beyond their own torrid region. But 
the Jews from an early period not only wan- 
dered to the extreme North, but settled in 
lands where the perpetual frosts and chilling 
mists must have proved repulsive and ap- 
parently fatal to the offspring of the gentle 





1 Milman places the golden age of the Jews under 
the rule of the caliphs. 
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South. They are fvand in Germany under | stab them with sharp » eakeos and sacrifice 
Charlemagne; they multiplied in England |them in a frightful ceremony. When a 
under Edward the Confessor and the Nor- child strayed away in the German or Ital- 
man kings; they made up a large part of | ian cities, the Christian mother at once fan- 
the population of Paris when Philip Augus- | cied that it had been lured into the Jewish 
tus persecuted them; they have flourished | quarter to be put to death. The Jews were 
in Poland, and thriven under the shelter of | all supposed to be acqui uinted with magic, 
the czars; and it may be a not unnatural | and capable of weaving dark spells that 
inference ‘from their history that a regular | brought disease and decay, misfortune and 
and rational system of mental cultivation, | shame, to Christian households.’ Yet they 
joined with industry and moral restraint, | were wonderfully prosperous, and might 
is of more influence upon the perpetuation | have outlived their early unpopularity had 
of races than the triumphs of Cesar and the | not a sudden wave of religious fanaticism 
glories of Cyrus and Alexander ; that the cul- | swept away what little humanity and intel- 
tivated man flourishes in every clime, and | ligence had yet sprung up among the Euro- 
the educated race conquers the apparent | pean nations. The preaching of the Cru- 
limitations of nature. sades turned back the course of human prog- 

From the friendly shelter of the Moslem | ress for three hundred years. The passion for 
caliphates and their native East the Jews, | | bloodshed and for barbarous cruelty revived 
apparent'y possessed by a strong taste for | under the fanatical eloquence of popes and 
wandering, or an insatiable love of gain, | prelates. The Roman Church taught that it 





planted their unsteady colonies in all the 
Western nations, and sought humbly a hos- 
pitality that was never shown. Every where 


they were received with aversion and dis- | 


gust. The dark-skinned and alien race, 
speaking an Oriental language that no Eu- 
ropean could master, and governed by cus- 
toms of neatness and propriety that seemed 
to Goth and Hun an excess of fastidiousness, 


unwarlike, and highly educated, were met | 


every where by an unvarying cruelty and 
scorn. In Germany they were reduced to 
a peculiar form of slavery. A Jew was not 
a person, but a thing, a chattel, and a waif. 
The emperor took possession of the Oriental 
strangers as his own peculiar heritage. 
were his bondmen. He protected them when 
he was able, and plundered them when he 
wanted money. Yet they soon grew nu- 


merous and wealthy in the cities along the | 


Rhine, and aroused the envy of their Chris- 
tian neighbers by an opulence which they 
sometimes incautiously displayed. They 
were forced, or probably preferred, to live 
apart.in a quarter of the city by themselves. 
They founded their synagogues and built 
their school-houses amidst ceaseless dangers. 
The ignorant priests followed them with mal- 
edictions, and the still more ignorant popu- 
lace pelted them with stones, and beat and 
pummeled them at will. 
gifted rabbins were often looked upon as ma- 
gicians. The Jews’ quarter seemed to the 
barbarous Germans a centre of mysterious 
and fearful deeds. It was believed that the 
Jews were in the habit of stealing the Host 
from the altar in order to mock once more 


at the crucifixion with secret rites, or that | 
they enticed away Christian children to | 





1 Jost, Sendschreiben. 

2 Basnage, xiv. xv. xvi. p. 657, describes and ridi- 
cules the stories of Jews sacrificing children, etc. 
Milman seems sometimes to doubt. 
rien des Juifs, etc., says Basnage. 

..le meurtre des enfans. 


Je ne crois pas tout 


They | 


Accomplished and | 


Je suis Vhisto- | 


was no crime to kill a heretic or an infidel, 
and it had never’ paused to exclude the Jew 
| from its inhuman inculcations. ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,” “ Thou shalt not steal,” were erased 
| from the Decalogue, and the wild and cruel 
| throngs, dissolute and infamous, that gath- 
|ered under the banners of the Cross made 
| their first essays in robbery and bloodshed 
| among the wealfhy and cultivated Jewish 
colonies on the banks of the Moselle and the 
Rhine. They burst into the Jewish quar- 
| ters ; they sacked the rich houses, and drove 
their wretched inmates to suicide and death. 
Fair women stabbed themselves in Mentz 
jand Treves. Husbands first killed their 
wives, and then themselves. The Rhine 
| floated thick with the corpses of murdered 
| Jews. Rich with spoil and drunken with 
| license, the Crusaders swept on, carrying 
devastation to all the Jewish settlements 
through which they passed in Hungary and 
in Austria, and at last perished themselves 
|in countless numbers, in unutterable tor- 
ments of thirst and hunger, disease, labor, 
by the darts of the Saracens, and the hatred 
of mankind. Nor was the second army, un- 
| der Baldwin, the chivalry of the age, more 
merciful. When Jerusalem fell they mas- 
sacred all the Jews—men, women, and chil- 
dren—whom they found in the city, and 
with tears of joy knelt’ before the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. Yet they might have heard, in the 
lull of their fanaticism, the thunders of Si- 
nai, and their own condemnation uttered 
from the flaming mount. 

From this period (1100) history is laden 
with the cries of the Oriental wanderers for 





| 4 Fortalicium Fidei contra Judeos, a monkish pro- 
duction written toward the close of the fifteenth cen- 
| tury, enumerates the crimes laid to the charge of the 
| Jews, lib. iii. p. 143. In regno Francia occiduntur in- 
fantes per Judeos. It tells how the corpse of a mur- 
| dered girl at Cologne pointed out her Jewish murder- 
ers, and how they stabbed themselves. No miracles 
would convert them. They laughed at the bleeding 
| images and winking pictures, etc. 
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mercy from the penetins of the West. En- | the sinha, veucbarred to mingle with the throng. 
gland was the first of the Western nations to | They hoped to remain undiscovered. They 
drive them wholly from its borders. They may have thought it their duty to assist at 
had reached the shores of the misty island | the coronation of the valiant king. But one 
during the rule of the Saxon kings, had | of them was recognized by a Christian neigh- 
thriven amidst the constant warfare of its| bor. The Christian, enraged, ordered him to 
barbarous races, had been tolerated by the | leave the place, and when he refused, struck 
humane Alfred, and favored by the Norman | hima heavy blow. The populace joined in 
William. Henry II. had granted them his | the assault in the very presence of the king, 
royal protection, and profited by their indus- | 'and the unhappy Jew fell dying beneath 
try... They seem to have lived in fine houses | their inhuman rage. They next chased the 
in the older parts of London. At York they | Jews whom they found in the Abbey or its 
were numerous and wealthy ; at Oxford they | neighborhood, with fierce imprecations, along 
had even established three Hebrew halls | the devious roads that led from Westminster 
or lecture-rooms. A bishop complained of | to the Hebrew quarter. The Jews took ref- 
the splendor ef their synagogues, and their | uge in their houses. The people, now stim- 
wealth and prosperity attracted the envy | ulated by the hope of plunder, broke into 
of the less prudent Christians.? Their debt-| the fair mansions around Jewin Street or 
ors were found in every city; their pawns | Gresham, sacked the rich quarter laden with 
and pledges had increased year by year; | the gold and jewels, the fine robes and rich 
they had often paid enormous assessments, | wares, of the successful traders, inflicted 
and had borne patiently burdens that must terrible outrages, spared neither sex nor 
have brought bankruptcy to the whole Chris- | age, and at length set the Jewish houses on 
tian community. The immense wealth of | fire. All night the flames blazed over medi- 
this industrious race is proved by a long se- | eval London, threatening the destruction 
ries of exactions that were met with ease, | of the city. Richard in vain sent his Chan- 
and of various disabilities that did not in-| cellor (Glanville) and a troop of horsemen 
terrupt their course of accumulation. In| to suppress the tumult. The savage popu- 
Old Jewry, London, some traces of Jewish | lace pursued their work of robbery and 
opulence have been discovered—some in-| death unmolested. In their rage they even 
scriptions on stone that point to a crowded | burned or sacked the houses of their fellow- 
and well-built quarter. It is probable that | Christians. When there was nothing left 
the chief financial affairs of England were to plunder or destroy, they ceased from their 
transacted by the dark-hued strangers, who | dreadful labors. Some of the Jews had 
had their stone mansions and secret ware-| found a shelter in the Tower or in the 
houses around Old Jewry, and their ceme-| houses of Christian neighbors less savage 
tery at Cripplegate, and whose keen capaci-| than the rest of their countrymen. Some 
ty for trade must have had no small share| were saved by Glanville. But even the 
in founding the commercial greatness of | lion-hearted Richard did not dare to pun- 
London. Thus might the Jews have enjoy- | ish their persecutors. The news of the mas- 
ed an interval of beneficial rest under the | sacre and robbery at London spread through 
rude protection of the Norman chiefs, had | England. It incited every where the wild 
not a sudden outbreak of popular fanaticism, | people to similar outrages. At Oxford, at 
envy, and rage destroyed in a moment all! York, and wherever the Jews had amassed 
their felicity. wealth and attracted notice, they were mal- 
Westminster Hall and all its ancient en- | treated, robbed, and massacred with hideous 
virons were thronged with the chivalry and | malice.’ Yet they were apparently soon re- 
the populace of England when Richard the | stored to something of their former pros- 
Lion-hearted was about to take the corona-| perity, and Richard having laid on them a 
tion oath in the presence of his turbulent | heavy tax to pay the expenses of his cru- 
and barbarous subjects.* All the people | sade, set out to rescue Jerusalem from the 
were summoned to ‘witness the spectacle; avenging arms of Saladin. 
but the Jews alone, by a special exception,| Wherever the Jews settled, it is the boast 
were forbidden to enter the sacred precinct. | of their historian, they strove to perform 
It was feared that by spells and sorcery they | their duty as subjects, to obey the laws, to 
might bring mischief to the cruel Richard. become attached to the country, and to re- 
Some of them, however, strangers perhaps, | main no alien race. They were Englishmen 
who were unacquainted with the usages of in England, Frenchmen in France. They 
| formed a natural fondness for the land in 
* Jost, Geschichte. The Jews seem to have come which they lived, and clung with a strong 
over in large numbers with William the Conqueror.| . |. . . 
Jost thinks they were first tempted to England by the | affection to their homes amidst the cruel En- 
slave-trade. See Anglia Judaica. | glish, or in the dangerous precincts of the 
2 The Liber Albus tells us that no house in London | 
could be let to a Jew except it was in their own quar- | 
os. | 1 Jost, Geschichte, 1189. In the Oxford schools not 
3 Jost, 1189. All the monkish chronicles relate the | only Jews, but any student, might acquire Hebrew. 
frequent persecutions of the Jews in England. | Nicht allein Juden sondern auch Studirende, etc. 
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German cities. It might well be supposed | of Jewish merchants, had come to London 


that the massacre at London and the fearful 
scenes at York would have frightened them 
from the land that seemed the abode alone of 
robbers and malefactors, 
gered amidst their foes. King John, when 
he ascended the throne, treated them with a 
suspicious gentleness ;' he even called them 
his dear friends and brethren; he lulled 
them into a fancied security. But he soon 
imposed upon them such severe exactions 
as must have wasted all their gains, and 
when an opulent Jew refused to pay his de- 
mands, ordered his teeth to be drawn out 
one by one until he yielded. The Jew lost 
seven teeth before he paid the contribution. 
Torture and torment, robbery and scorn, 
were the common traits of Jewish life under 
John. His successors, Henry and Edward L., 
were no more lenient, or were unable to re- 
strain the hatred of their people. At last, 
in 1290, the chivalric Edward, without warn- 
ing, and for no known offense, ordered every 
Jew to leave England forever. The hated 
race were no longer to be suffered to live in 
a land whose prosperity they had enlarged, 
and where they had first planted commerce 
and refinement. Their fine houses in Lon- 
don and York were seized by their perse- 
cutors ; their synagogues were given to the 
Church; part of their rare collection of 
Oriental literature enlarged the library at 
Oxford. The king seems to have been 
willing to suffer them at least to depart in 
peace; but the people followed them with 
incessant persecutions. A large number of 
Jews had gathered ou the banks of the 
Thames, below London, before setting sail 
in a ship in which they had engaged their 
passage. The tide was rising around them ; 
the master of the vessel, who had persuaded 
them to land on the shore, with scoffs and 
cruel mockeries now refused to take them 
in. The water rose, and the unhappy Israel- 
ites sank forever in the turbid Thames.’ It 
is said that the master was afterward pun- 
ished for his crime; yet the cries of the per- 
ishing Jews seem still to sound over the dark 
waters of the pitiless river. 

Nearly four centuries passed away, and 
still no Jew had ventured to enter the for- 
bidden land. At last, when Cromwell be- 
came ruler of England, a remarkable as- 
sembly gathered at Whitehall by order of 
the Protector, to discuss the question wheth- 
er the Jews should once more be allowed to 
settle and trade unmolested in England.* 
The Rabbi Manassas, followed by a number 





1 Milman, iii. 

2 Jost, vii. p. 171. Many of the books were sold, 
and probably still more destroyed. Yet the English 
Jews, says Jost, produced few eminent scholars. 

3 Jews’ Advocate, 1753, p. 27. The story is told by 
Coke. 


But they still lin- | 


with a petition that the unnatural restric- 
tion should be taken from his race. The 


| Jews asked for the same toleration which 


they already enjoyed in Holland and Poland, 
and offered, it is said, £200,000, an immense 
sum at that period, for the privilege of trade. 
Cromwell, surrounded by Puritan preachers, 
eminent lawyers, the Lord Mayor of London, 
and his chief counselors, proposed the ques- 
tion to the assembly at Whitehall. He was 
anxious, it is said. to accept the offer of the 
Jews, but his council did not adopt his opin- 
ion. The Jowish merchants went away dis- 
appointed, and it was not perhaps until aft- 
er the Restoration that the Jews began tim- 
idly to return to the land from which they 
had been driven four centuries before. They 
still labored under many disabilities. The 
Church and the people looked upon them 
with dislike. The magic pen of Shakspeare 
had drawn from the realm of fiction the por- 
trait of a Jew that must remain as immortal 
as it is untrue.? Yet the Oriental strangers 
slowly won their way to a respect that was 
at length freely awarded them. Their legal 
disabilities were gradually removed. They 
became eminent in every commercial enter- 
prise. They aided once more in building up 
the financial supremacy of England. The 
example of the American republic, where the 
Jews had always been welcomed with a per- 
fect equality of rights, and where they had 
always ranked with the most patriotic and 
useful of our citizens, was not without its 
influence upon. English thought. The last 
disability was removed from the Jew in 
England within a few years. After a vio- 
lent opposition from Churchmen and Tories, 
after a brilliant defense of the Jewish race 
from its latest persecutors by Macaulay,’ by 
the united strength of the whole Liberal 
party, the Jews were admitted to all public 
offices and to Parliament. They share in 
the government of the land from which they 
were banished for four centuries, and have 
triumphed over all their opponents. Nor is 
it the least remarkable trait of their varied 
history that one of their race now rules En- 
gland as the head of that Conservative fac- 
tion which was the last to persecute them, 
with an intellectual acuteness and versatil- 
ity that recall the keen dialectics of the 
Talmud, with a sharp and glittering logic, 
with a delicato yet remorseless sarcasm, that 


1 In 1753 they obtained citizenship through much 
opposition. See “A Candid and Impartial Examina- 
tion,” etc., 1753, p. 10, 11, 19. 

2 The story of Shylock, it seems, had long been fa- 
miliar to the Jews before Shakspeare’s time, except that 
in their narrative Shylock was:a Christian. 

3 Macaulay’s Essays, The Disabilities of the Jews. 
Even in 1830 Macaulay was obliged to rebuke severely 








| the uncharitableness of Christians. 
4 The magnanimity or the inconsistency of Mr. Dis- 


* Harleian Miscellany, vii. p. 576-578. Many Jewish | raeli must be admired, since he is now the chief up- 
merchants, the narrative relates, had come from beyond | holder of that Church and that party which were lon- 


the seas to London. They went away grieved. 


| gest the foes of Israel. 
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might have been hailed with boundless ap- | 
plause in the casuistical discussions of the 
Babylonian schools. 

The story of the Jews in France represents 
a far higher degree of mental and material | 
prosperity than they had attained in En- 
gland, and a still more lamentable fall. 
They were welcomed apparently by bishops 
and statesmen in the sixth century to the 
French cities. They must have exercised a 
valuable influence on the civilization of the 
Frankish invaders. Through varied scenes 
of persecution and of progress, they rose 
gradually to form a numerous and impor- 
tant part of the French population.’ In the 
south of France they attained an ease and 
an opulence that were equaled in no other 
land. The dark-skinned, gifted, and active 
Orientais found no prejudice of race or of 
faith to disturb their tranquillity in the fair 
cities that had been touched by the refine- 
ments of Greece, and that gave birth to the 
songs of the Troubadours. It is inceed a 
somewhat striking trait in their history that 
their chief persecutor in all their wanderings 
was the Papal Church, and that by all other 
Christian sects they were treated with com- 
parative favor, and looked upon with no ordi- 
nary interest as the descendants of the chief 








authors of the modern faith. The Arian 
kings, and apparently the Arian priests, in 
Italy, Spain, and Egypt, had extended to 
them a liberal protection. Charlemagne, 
who was never orthodox, had favored them. 
Among the Albigensian cities of the south 
of France it was no discredit to belong to 
the race that had produced the psalms of 
David and the canticles of Solomon. In 
Marseilles, Montpellier, Nimes, and Béziers, 
the Jews flourished as merchants, manufac- 
turers, philosophers, and poets. Wealth came 
in upon them, as it did in every other region, 
as the natural product of careful industry ; 
and knowledge, which they often prized more 
than wealth, they attained in equal measure. 
Schools and libraries, cultivated rabbins and 
learned physicians, rival sects of science and 
philosophy, diligent students of the Talmud 
and the law, illustrate the brief period of 
repose which the Oriental strangers found 
amidst the fair landscapes of Provence, be- 
fore the papal decree rained down war, fam- 
ine, ruin, on the sunny clime. 

They were scarcely less fortunate in the 
north of France. The Paris of the Middle 
Ages, we are told, was almost a Jewish city. 
The dawn of its magnificence was due to 
Jewish capitalists. Their wealth adorned its 
narrow streets with fine mansions, and culti- 
vated its environs into groves and gardens.” 
Amidst wars and insurrections, violence and 
disorder, the Jews alone industriously culti- 





1 Milman, iii. 185. They had fine schools at Tou- 
louse, etc. 


2 Jost, 8. Theil, 261; 6. Theil, 243. 





vated the arts of peace, exposed to the rude 
and savage race around them the height of 
Oriental culture, and were the benefactors 
of an age that was scarcely able to perceive 
it. Painful is if indeed to look back over 
the long waste of history to this learned, 
imaginative, and ingenious people, building 
their fair palaces in medieval Paris, amass- 
ing their immense riches by all the resources 
of trade, holding, it is said, nearly half the 
city as security for their loans, as the foun- 
dation of their unsubstantial prosperity, 
founding their schools, producing an illus- 
trious ‘line of scholars rather than warriors, 
engaging in brilliant controversy and intel- 
lectual disputes that held all the nation en- 
chained, careless of danger in their fabulous 
luxury, while above them hung the sword 
of Damocles, and a dreadful ruin threatened 
them every moment. Nowhere did the dis- 
putes of the Jewish schools rage more fierce- 
ly than in the French cities! The wars of 
the rabbins were confined, however, to the 
limits of the Talmud. They seem to have 
avoided all controversy with their Catholic 
neighbors. Yet an intellectual pride, of all 
others, perhaps, the least rational, was not 
unfrequently the common error of the Jews. 
Knowledge did not always teach them mod- 
eration. Nor could they avoid a sneer, a 
smile, or a jest at the cruel and sensual 
monks, who boasted of their miracles and 
confessed their own ignorance, or the brutal 
and deluded kings and nobles who came to 
borrow money on their rich possessions, and 
waste it in the service of a thankless Church. 
Among the bigotea Catholics of the north 
of France the Jews had never received more 
than an ungracious toleration. Paris had 
never welcomed them with the freedom from 
prejudice of Montpellierand Marseilles. They 
were always hated, envied, and condemned. 
The monks told fearful tales of Jewish cru- 
elty to Christian children. The nobles la- 
mented over the rich lands they had pledged 
to Jewish usurers, and the kings preyed upon 
the helpless strangers, who had no shelter 
but in the royal authority. Yet the Jews, 
trusting, perhaps, to their own acuteness, 
their wealth, their knowledge, their mental 
and moral superiority over the barbarous 
Franks, still in a singular infatuation went 
on increasing their large landed possessions, 
extending their loans, aiding with their cap- 
ital the progress of trade, tempting the ava- 
rice and enraging the superstitions of their 
masters by the display of a prosperity that 
seemed to overshadow that of the Bourbons 
or the Montmorencys. 

Their fall was near. It was not long be- 
fore all their opulence was to be torn from 
them, their schools closed, their libraries 
dispersed, and every Jew chased by monks 
and princes from the realm of France.* The 





1 Jost, vi. 243; viii. 242, 2 Id., viii. 28, 287. 
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spirit of the age had changed. A pareve 
fanaticism had fallen upon men’s minds. | 
Every knight or warrior who came back | 
from the holy war had been educated to 
deeds of bloodshed and a bitter hatred 
against the unoffending Jews. Nor could 
priests or princes any more consent to spare 
the alien people who had made France 
wealthy and Paris great. Philip Augustus, 
the Pharaoh of their last great disaster, first 
robbed them of their property and then 
drove them from his kingdom. In the midst 
of their wide system of productive loans and 
liberal credit, when their mortgages em- 
braced half Paris, and their houses were 
filled with pledges and pawns, a royal edict 
confiscated all their debts, and freed every 
Christian from his liability to a Jew. As- 
tonished at this royal robbery, the unlucky 
traders were soon to feel a more fatal blow. 
An edict had been secretly prepared for 
their complete expulsion and the seizure of 
all their property. On a fatal Sabbath, 
when all the Jews were gathered in their 
synagogues at Paris, the officers of the king 
surrounded the sacred buildings and impris- 
oned all the worshipers. No one was allow- 
ed to go out. Meantime a general sack of 
all the Jewish houses had begun, and the 
wealth they had painfully accumulated 
through centuries of toil was stolen by 
priests and king. They were then driven 
out of France. An immense emigration 
took place. Like the Huguenots, they bore 
with them the honesty and the industry of 


the nation; and in their fanciful and Orient- | 


al manner they were accustomed to lament 
that in this fourth and chief of their great 
disasters twice as many people had fled 
from’ France as had escaped from the arm 
of Pharaoh and witnessed his destruction. 
But no pillar of cloud and fire now sheltered 
the children of Israel from the rage of their 
persecutors, and no rushing waves avenged 
the sorrows of the chosen people. 

Some retribution, however, must have 
soon followed, for it was found that the 
trade and commerce of France had suffer- 
ed greatly by their absence, and a new 
prince invited them back. They paid a 
large sum for the dangerous privilege, and 
once more filled some of the fairest streets 
in Paris. They once more lived in the Rue 
des Lombards, or des Jardins, and opened 
their synagogues under the shadow of St. 
Geneviéve. But in 1226 St. Louis ascended 
the throne, of all his corrupt race the most 
bigoted, the most cruel, the most faithless, 
and the most infamous, the last of the Cru- 
saders, and the last to summon Christian 
barbarians to the warfare of the Cross. The 
Jews soon felt the rage of the tyrant. In 


1 Basnage, Hist. Juifs, xiii. xiv. xv. p. 582. Car ils 
soutiennent que le nombre de ceux qui quittérent alors 
la France, excédoit le double de ceux qui suiverent 
Moise, etc., which Basnage doubts. 





| committed to the flames. 





1238 they were robbed and massacred in 
aris. St. Louis plundered them to pay the 
cost of his crusades. To destroy their dan- 
gerous intelligence he ordered the destruc- 
tion of all their libraries, and twenty-four 
cart-loads of valuable manuscripts were 
They were again 
driven out of France. They came back 
once more with a strange infatuation, and 
again paid an immense sum to soften the 
rage and satisfy the avarice of monks and 
nobles. Paris and France flourished anew 
under their intelligent industry. Again they 
were banished in 1395, never to return with 
perfect freedom until nobles, priests, and 
king had perished amidst the convulsions 
of that final revolution by which France it- 
self avenged their persecutions, and opened 
the way to that stormy era which must end 
at last in the regeneration of a nation that 
has suffered perhaps not in vain. 

Yet it was in Spain that the Jews were to 
reach the culmination of their intellectual 
and material splendor, and to astonish man- 
kind by the magnitude of their misfortunes.’ 
To Spain they may have first wandered when 
Solomon sent out his fleets to Tarshish, and 
when silver was so plentiful at Jerusalem as 
almost to lose its value.2_ They were proba- 
bly in Spain when the Romans covered it 
with costly cities, roads, and bridges. They 
were tolerated by its Gothic sovereigns of 
the Arian faith, persecuted by the Catholic. 
But when the Mohammedans spread over 
the Peninsula in the reigns of the cultivated 
caliphs, the Jews rose into a great nation, 
and were numbered by millions. Their 
wealth eclipsed that of all other nations. 
Their capitalists at Granada and Seville were 
famous for an opulence that outshone all 
that the world had ever seen. Factories 
and mines, broad lands, and streets of 
houses were held by their commercial no- 


bility. They built synagogues of priceless 
cost. They founded libraries, and endowed 


colleges that filled Europe with intelligence. 
Their physicians were sent for to heal the 
maladies of European kings. Their treatises 
on science, medicine, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy founded the schools of modern 
thought. For four centuries the Jews of 
Spain held an unquestioned mental ascend- 
ency over the barbarous Europeans, and 
kept alive the regular progress of refine- 
ment.? Education was the shining trait of 
Moorish civilization, and the Jewish schol- 
ars of the Peninsuia probably guided their 
Semitic relatives to the-love of knowledge. 
But in the fierce wars between Moors and 
Spaniards, when city after city fell, wasted 
and ruined, into the power of Catholic kings, 
the splendors of Jewish cultivation were 





1 Lindo, Jews in Spain, p. 2. The Jewish fleet sail- 
ed from Joppa. 2 Lindo, 3. 

3 Lindo and Jost celebrate the Jewish rabbins of 
Spain. 
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shorn away by barbarous lords, and at last | 
all Spain fell, bleeding and ruined, under | 
the rule of the relentless priests. The In- 
quisition was founded. To rob and to tor- 
ture were the chief aims of this priestly in- 
stitution. The goods of the infidel, the her- 
etic, or the Jew were first confiscated to the 
Church, and his life was next ravished away 
in unspeakable torments. Instead of schools 
and colleges were found palaces of human | 
woe, where fierce Dominicans livegy in bound- 
less luxury, and where the wisest and purest | 
of their species often suffered torture and | 
death at the hands of the most infamous and | 
the most degraded. Knowledge and virtue | 
perished at their approach, and Spain sank | 
into an almost irrevocable decay. 


The Jews were the favorite victims of the | 
Inquisition. When history shall cease to be | 
as unreal as a fairy tale, and when crime | 
shall no longer find its defenders, it will be | 
related that ‘the gentle and virtuous” Isa- 
bella inflicted heavier woes upon the human 
race than Messalina or Mary Tudor.’ In 
1492, in the dawn of a new civilization that 
was to overthrow at last the dark places of 
cruelty, and crush popes and inquisitors in | 
a general uprising of the nation, Isabella, | 
the foundress of the Spanish Inquisition, | 
urged the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. | 
No pity had she for the mothers who were to 
be torn from their prosperous homes to perish 
of hunger and thirst on the African shores, 
who were to leap into the blue Mediterra- 
nean to escape the insults of their captors, to 
see their babes die in their arms, their chil- 
dren sold into a fatal slavery ; no compas- 
sion for the throng of learned and famous 
men who were to founder in crowded ships 
or languish with disease and starvation in a 
foreign land.? It is not told that the big- 
oted queen ever felt any remorse for her 
cruel deeds, or was ever willing to soften 
the woes she had inflicted needlessly on the 
most valuable portion of her subjects. At 
the famous meeting when Abarbanel, the 
most eminent of the Jews for scholarship 
and virtue, begged on his knees for pity for 
his people from the attentive sovereigns, 
when he offered an immense ransom for 
their preservation, when even Ferdinand 
hesitated, it was the queen who urged the 
relentless enforcement of the decree, and 
the stern Torquemada flung on the table a 
crucifix. ‘Sell him if you will,” he cried, 
and terrified the king into obedience to the 
voice of the Church. Tue decree was pub- 
lished, and every Jew commanded to em- 
brace Christianity or leave the realm. 
Unshaken in their faith by the rage of 





1 Mr. Prescott admits the dark stain on the queen’s 
character. 

2 Jost, 7. Theil. Lindo. Prescott excuses Isabella 
on the plea that she was intimidated by the priests ; 
but in founding the Inquisition she had already shown 
her true disposition. 


| @ passage over the sea. 


| refreshment. 
| intermarriage with the noblest families of 








tyrants or the malice of the people, 

raelites prepared to abandon forever their 
| luxurious homes, their lands, and their rich 
| possessions, and go forth once more to some 





the Is- 


distant and unknown refuge.’ During the 


| Short time allowed them for their departure 
| the roads of Spain were filled with the emi- 


grant throng hastening to the coast to seek 
They had sold their 
property for whatever they could obtain for 
it; they were permitted to carry no gold nor 
silver with them; but many hid money in 
their clothes, which was often stolen from 
them by prying inquisitors ; some had eyen 
swallowed coins of gold. The misery of the 
wandering throngs, of mothers bearing their 


| infants in their arms, of starving children 


and the feeble and the aged, sometimes 
touched the pity of their foes, and generous 
Christians ventured to offer them shelter or 
The Jews were connected by 


Spain, and the great estates of its fierce hi- 
dalgos had often sprung from the dower of 
a Hebrew heiress. These ties were now 
sundered forever. At the sea-ports there 
were scarcely ships enough to bear away so 
great a multitude. It is variously estimated 
that from two to eight hundred thousand 
Jews were banished by the fatal edict. 
What woes they bore in their flight, how 
they were crowded in comfortless vessels, 
racked by disease, famine, pain, what insults 
they received, what outrages they endured, 
history almost refuses to relate. Nor is it 
possible that any large proportion of the 
exiles survived the dreadful flight. Many 
were seized by the Arabs and sold into slay- 
ery in the harems of Cairo and Constanti- 
nople. Many killed themselves in despair. 
But the fate of Abarbanel is less painful. He 
embarked at Carthagena with his family and 
the remains of his property, and found a ref- 
uge in Naples. But soon Charles VIII. in- 
vaded Italy. Abarbanel fled to Messina, and 
heard that his house at Naples had been 
sacked by the French. He was so fortu- 
nate, however, as to recover the manuscript 
of a commentary which he had long been 
composing on the Jewish law. He found 
an obscure retreat, and closed his life in the 
pursuit of those studies which in a happier 
period he had hopefully begun.? 

In the unparalleled sorrows of their expul- 
sion from Spain the great disasters of the 
Israelites came to anend. From that peri- 
od they have slowly advanced to a new and 
lasting prosperity. The most striking re- 
sult of the Reformation, we are assured by 
their historian, is the change of feeling that 
has passed over all Christendom toward the 
Jews. The light of that knowledge which 





1 Jost, vii. 83-96. 
2 Jost, vii. 96, calls him Don Isaak Abarbanel ein 
gelebrter Jude—schiffte sich mit mehreren. 


they had so sedulously kept alive through | 


all the darkest periods of European history 
has at last dispelled many prejudices, soft- 
ened many rude and savage races, and cul- 
tivated the sentiment of a common humani- 
ty. Men are less cruel, jess selfish, farther 
removed from the vices of isolated barba- 
rism, than they were four centuries ago. In 
no Christian land, except, perhaps, in some 
savage district of Roumania, are the chosen 
people followed by maledictions and cruel 
massacres.' 
ery age have studied and emulated the ex- 
amples of Moses and the prophets. It was 
to chant the psalms of David that the Hu- 
guenots fled to the deserts, that the Cove- 
nanters gathered on the bleak moors of Scot- 
land. It was to enforce the spirit of the 
Decalogue that the Puritans wandered to 
New England. It was with the sword of 
Gideon that Holland met the armies of the 
Inquisition, and Cromwell won the liberties 
of Englishmen. The influence of Jewish 
thought is perceptible in all modern litera- 
ture. With Hebraic imagery and an Orient- 
al cast of language Milton wove into the 
chief of epic poems the Mosaic pictures of 
the fall of man. Addison and Marvel emu- 
lated the songs of David, and Pope aspired 
to versify the inspired visions of Isaiah. 
The two diverging streams of classical and 
of Oriental literature have blended together 
in the modern, and the higher conceptions 
of the Jewish thinkers have animated the 
colder taste of Western writers, have given 
novelty and strength to a literary culture 
that might otherwise have ended in a dull 
imitation of classic models. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the Jews 
sprang in a moment from their depression 
and persecutions to a general ease and favor, 
or that even in the centres of the Reforma- 
tion they were not without many disabili- 
ties and many pains.? Holland almost at 
the opening of its national existence offered 
them a secure shelter and privileges such as 
they had never ventured to dream of. But 
in many German states they were treated, 
even so late as 1830, with a disdainful toler- 
ation that marked the slow decay of ancient 
prejudices. In Protestant Frankfort they 
were still inclosed in their own quarter, and 
oppressed by ignominious laws. In Wiir- 
temberg they formed a distinct and subject 
vaste. The Emperor Nicholas banished 
many learned rabbins from Russia; and in 
London Jews were strictly excluded from 


' Roumania has at last taken measures to relieve 
the Jews. 

2 In 1783, when it was proposed to naturalize Jews 
in England, their opponents asserted that it was an 
interference with the judgments of God; that it was 
wonderful that any Jew was permitted to live on the 
face of the earth, etc. See ‘‘A Candid and Impartial 
Examination,” London, 1753, p. 10, 11. They had, 
however, their defenders. They were noted for their 
liberality even to Christian charities. 


The reformers, indeed, of ev- | 
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|all public offices. Many of its houses and 


shops by the provisions of their leases could 
not be let to Jews; and when it was pro- 
posed to remove all their disabilities, the 
English press and Parliament rang with as 
rude abuse of the chosen people as they had 
borne in the days of Richard the Lion-heart- 
ed. It was urged that the Jews were aliens 
ana strangers; that they had merited all 
their woes ; that it would be impious to suf- 
| fer them to sit in Parliament; that the act 
of their elevation to the rights of men had 
with monstrous indecency been brought for- 
ward in Passion-week. And Macaulay, with 
brilliant sentences and animated logic, re- 
plied that on no other day so well as on 
Good-Friday could the law of universal char- 
ity be proclaimed. In the mean time the 
example of the United States’ shamed Eu- 
rope and England into humanity. The 
friends of freedom every where assumed the 
| defense of the Jews. The conservative fac- 
tion in church and state was every where 
their bitterest foe. Ten times the Liberal 
party in the British House of Commons by 
great majorities carried a bill for their en- 
franchisement, and ten times it was thrown 
out in the House of Lords. The Bishop of 
Oxford declared that he would never suffer 
| an enemy of the Christian faith to sit in Par- 
liament, and Lord Derby and Sir Robert In- 
glis repeated the bigoted outcry. At last, 
in 1858, the contest ended by a species of 
compromise, and a Rothschild entered the 
legislature that for more than six centuries 
had never ceased to persecute his race.* 

In the same year that the Jews attained 
their final victory in England, the Papal 
|Church was permitted to exercise its last 
act of bigotry and cruel oppression toward 
the race that had so often felt its unsparing 
hand. Restored by the arms of France to his 
temporal throne, the pope had revived the 
Inquisition in the Papal States, and ruled 
with a relentless tyranny over his hopeless 
subjects. The priestly courts of the narrow 
realm had begun once more to punish heresy 
with something of their early severity. The 
city of Rome, isolated from the course of mod- 
ern civilization, strove to revive the princi- 
ples and the practices of the darkest periods 
of its history. And the protection of impe- 
| rial France, the sole support of the usurping 
| Church, seemed to lend to Pius IX. an au- 
| thority that none of his predecessors had 
enjoyed for centuries. Rome once more 
menaced Christendom with its claim of in- 
| fallibility, its assumption of unlimited su- 
| premacy. The pope and the Jesuits openly 


boasted that the Papal Church had lost none 
| oe way 


| 








1 In Catholic Maryland alone, Jost tells us, x. 2, 

| 224, were the Jews excluded from office. 

2 Annual Register, 1858, p. 158. Lord John Russell 
led the defense of the Jews. The Conservative lords 

| threw out the bills. 

3 Annual Register, 1858, p. 160. 
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of its prerogatives in the past, nor would 
part with any of its extreme usurpations in 
the future. One of these inherent privileges 
was the right to take from heretical or Jew- 
ish parents those of their children who had 
been baptized in the papai faith, and edu- 
cate them under the care of priestly guard- 
ians. It was a claim founded upon the de- 
cisions of those barbarous councils by whose 
authority the Jews had been tortured or 
banished in Spain, the Protestants burned 
or buried alive in the Netherlands, and Eu- 
rope covered with the disasters of endless 
religious wars. It was in the midst of the 
light of the nineteenth century that the pope 
and his advisers resolved to renew a practice 
that must have shocked the humanity of 
any age. To rob parents of their children 
was the strange privilege asserted and en- 
forced by the Roman Inquisition. 

A reputable Jewish family named Mortara 
lived happily at Bologna in the year 1858, 
of which the father was a successful manu- 
facturer, and connected by a close relation- 
ship with many of the wealthier inhabitants 
of the place.’ One night he came late to his 
home, and, to his surprise and alarm, found it 
in possession of eight or ten servants of the 
Inquisition. They demanded, in the name 
of the chief inquisitor, to be shown all the 
children of the family. There were eight. 
They were found asleep in bed. Amidst 
the tears and lamentations of the mother 
and the calmer grief of the father, the of- 
ficials selected one child, Edgar, of only sev- 
en years of age, tore him from the embraces 
of his parents, and carried him away weep- 
ing and terrified to the prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion. The cause of this strange outrage was 
reluctantly told. It seems that a servant 
of the Mortaras, a Roman Catholic, whose 
character is said to have been infamous, had 
secretly baptized the child, as she affirmed, 
when it was ill of a dangerous disease. But 
her story was contradicted by the parents, 
and she seems to have been wholly un- 
worthy of belief.? She had told the priests 
of what she had done, and the Church had 
resolved to maintain its claim to the posses- 
sion of its unconscious convert. The moth- 
er, when she saw her son ravished from her, 
fell fainting upon the floor; the neighbor- 
hood was alarmed by the cries of the chil- 
dren. In the morning the boy was placed 
in a carriage and hurried away to Rome. 

And now began the long and fruitless 
pursuit of their lost child by the wretched 
parents. They followed him to Rome; they 
besought the officials of the papal court to 
restore him to their arms; they saw Anto- 
nelli, and strove in vain to convince him by 
proper testimony that the servant was a 








1 Mortara. Le Droit Canon, etc., Paris, 1858. Abbé 
Delacouture boldly denounced the whole affair. 


2 This was the statement of the parents, and was | cision of the Council of Toledo, 633. The Univers said 


probably true. 


profligate and a liar. He refused to inter- 
fere; but they were told mockingly by the 
priests that if they would become Christians 
they might regain their child. Once the 
father caught a glimpse of his son in the 
midst of a throng of priests in a convent 
chapel, but when he endeavored to speak 
to him he was hurried away. The parents 
were afterward permitted to see their Ed- 
gar in the presence of his captors. The 
father overwhelmed him with kisses and 
tears; the boy seemed anxious to follow 
him home, but he was again hurried away 
to a distant convent at Alatri. Here, too, 
the Jewish parents followed him secretly, 
and again saw their child at a distance, and 
again they were driven away by the priests, 
and were even in danger of ill treatment 
from the fanatical populace. It was no lon- 
ger safe for a Jew and Jewess in 1858 to 
travel far in the papal dominions.' 

But the story of the abduction of Edgar 
Mortara became known to all the Jews of 
Europe and America, and an intense re- 
sentment filled all the powerful race, who 
had thought for a moment that their perse- 
cutions had ceased forever. The last insult 
of the papal court might well seem the most 
cruel they had yet endured. What Jewish 
child was safe, what Jewish family might 
not suffer the fate of the Mortaras, if the 
power of the priests were equal to their au- 
dacity and pride? Europe rang with the 
remonstrances and the lamentations of the 
Jews. The memory of their ceaseless sor- 
rows in the past seemed renewed with fresh 
bitterness. They saw once more the burn- 
ings, the tortures, and the exactions, the ban- 
ishments, the robberies, of English kings and 
French Crusaders, the rage of Arbaes and 
Torquemada, and the mocking tenderness of 
German lords. Yet the Jews in their afilic- 
tion found many defenders. The liberal 
press of France, England, and America de- 
nounced the cruelty of Pius [X., and even 
calm and enlightened Catholics denied that 
any such extravagant right to seize the chil- 
dren of heretics or unbelievers was inherent 
in St. Peter’s chair. But the pope and the 
Jesuits loudly defended their act.? The pope 
refused to give up the child even at the so- 
licitations of foreign courts and powerful 
influence; and the Univers and the Civilita 
Cattolica enlarged on the happy fate of Edgar 
Mortara. They pointed out that the right 
to seize Jewish children was one that the 
Church had always claimed. They asserted 





1 Le couvrit de caresses, de baisers, des larmes, etc. 

2 The Civilita Cattolica, on Il piccolo neofito Ed- 
gardo Mortara, denounced as heretics all who denied 
the pope’s authority over baptized children. Lacou- 
ture, p. 3. The Univers was equally firm. The ultra- 
montanes must therefore still entertain the opinion 
| that all the children of Jews are held by their parents 
only on sufferance for the pope, for this was the de- 








it was the universal rule of the Church. 
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that the authority of the natural parent was 
as nothing to that of the spiritual. They 
assured the Jews that their involuntary con- 
vert would never be given up, and that the 
Church had made him its own. 

The Mortaras never regained their child. 
Broken-hearted and reduced to comparative 
poverty, they fled from their insecure home 
in Bologna to become wanderers in distant 
lands. Edgar grew up in a convent, forgot 
his parents, and has become, it is said, a 
priest. The pope and the Jesuits, safe in 
the protection of France, mocked at the im- 
potent rage of the Jews. The fatal insult 
they had inflicted upon a sensitive race 
seemed never to be avenged. Yet the mo- 
ment of retribution at last arrived. The 
papacy fell into ruin while proclaiming to 
the world its own infallibility, and in the 
wreck of the French empire the pope was 
hurled forever from his temporal throne. It 
is said that of all his Italian foes, the most 
resolute and active have been the Jews; 
that the Italian press owes much of its brill- 
iancy and vigor to the gifted offspring of the 
rabbinical schools, and that with keen sar- 
casm and unsparing ridicule the Jews have 
never ceased to assail the Jesuits and the 
priests, who still assert their right to snatch 
children from their parents, and exercise 
those repulsive acts of persecution that of- 
fend the plainest principles of humanity and 
of civilization. 

With the fall of the papal throne and the 


liberation of Italy, the chosen people seem | 
to have reached the realm of universal amity | 


and peace ; nor, unless their ancient persecu- 
tor’ should be raised amidst some wild con- 
vulsion to a new yet transient supremacy, 
will they ever again be forced to resume 
their wanderings, and fly, decimated and im- 


poverished, from land to land. A new pe-| 


riod is opening for them, when their pros- 
perity and progress may atone for their past 
sufferings, and when, amidst the gradual 
spread of humanity and refinement, they 
will be able every where to illustrate the 
benevolent principles of the Talmud, and 
join the great host of civilized men and 


women who are laboring to spread over all | 


the world the reign of a divine charity.’ 
That they have forgiven and forgotten the 
errors and the crimes of their misguided per- 


secutors, that they have ever consented to | 


add to the prosperity and cultivate the in- 
tellect of those lands where they were once 
treated with inhuman severity, are among 
the most pleasing traits of their history ; that 
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| they have been teachers rather than warri- 
ors, industrious and frugal rather than the 
destroyers of the products of human labor, 
is their rare praise, and one that belongs to 
| few among their rival races. Wherever 
they have gone they have added to the 
wealth of nations, and increased the sum of 
human felicity. The Talmud abounds in 
lessons of virtue, of gentleness, of forgive- 
ness, and of peace, many of which men have 
yet to learn; it enforces and defines the 
highest principles of progress. ‘ Be perse- 
cuted,” it teaches, “rather than persecu- 
tors.” “'The repentant is more honored even 
than the righteous.” “Never,” exclaims 
one of its teachers to his disciples, “ engage 
in prayer until you have first performed 
some act of charity.” The most rational 
form of worship, it suggests, is to labor in 
the boundless fields of benevolet ce. 

But the most remarkable trait in the story 
of the Jews is the singular devotion they 
have always shown to mental culture, and 
the priceless benefits they have reaped from 
their sedulous care of education. This has 
been the potent spring of all their wonder- 
ful preservations and their indestructible 
energy. The school-master has saved them 
from the fate of Babylon and of Tyre. It 
was because they were educated to industry, 
neatness, docility, and order that they sur- 
| vived the persecutions of priests and kings, 
| and have beheld the destruction of all their 
foes. While papal Rome left all the world 
in ignorance, and has ever opposed the prog- 
ress of knowledge in every land, while un- 
der its barbarous rule Italy, Spain, and 
France were left with a debased population, 
of whom not one-third could read and write, 
| the prey of a corrupt nobility and. of im- 
moral courts, the Jews have always set the 
example of a general education. While in 
,Europe and America the Papal Church is 
| every where denouncing the cause of public 
instruction, the Jews have always been the 
firmest of its defenders. In our own coun- 
| try the common-school system has no more 
strenuous supporters than the disciples of 
the Talmud, and no bitterer foes than chat 
uncultivated Church which would snatch 
children from their parents and hold them 
in perpetual barbarism.’ Nor is the condi- 
tion of the two contending powers unin- 
structive. The Papal Church is perishing 
| amidst the ignorance in which it has labor- 
| ed to envelop itself; the Hebrew race is en- 
| tering anew upon an unimpeded progress. 
The lesson of the Jewish story, indeed, is 





1 I must not be thought to include the more intelli- 
gent and patriotic Roman Catholics in the ranks of the 
Jewish persecutors, or the enemies of free education, 
but their influence seems not yet felt in their Church. 

2 Few have read without interest and delight the es- 
say on the Talmud by the lamented Deutsch, whose 
learning and genius have thrown new lustre on his 
gifted race, whose early death has left no common 
void in the ranks of scholarship. 


i 
| ast 
| 1 The New Era, the Jewish magazine of New York, 
| has afforded one of the best defenses (June-October, 
| 1873) of our common schools, and rebukes with vigor 
| the Roman Catholic priests, who are laboring to de- 
| stroy the foundations of American progress. It is no 
| uninstructive spectacle to study the struggle between 
the persecutors and the persecuted in our midst; to 
observe how steadily the latter adhere to the cause of 
| knowledge, how fiercely the former assail it. 
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that education alone can preserve the per- | 
manence of races, and that the perpetuation 
of nations and of institutions rests upon the | 
intellectual cultivation of the people; that | 
the school-house is more potent than fleets | 
and armies, and that the school-master is 
the modern king. 


MILDRED IN SEARCH OF A 
HUSBAND. 
I 


OU will never find a truer heart nor a 
finer nature,” said Mrs. Stanton, im- 
pressively. ; 

Mildred pouted, looked half ashamed but 
wholly unconvinced, and, with a wisdom un- 
usual at her age, held her tongue. 

She was 4, pretty little creature, of that 
diminutive type that all the world conspires 
to caress. Large eyes of a golden hazel, 
strange contrast to the dark lashes, looked 
out from under a fair smooth forehead with 
a dreamy poetry in their wistful gaze, more 
than half contradicted by the saucy expres- 
sion of the little nose and the many dimples 
round the smiling mouth. A close student 
of character could readily detect.in the war- 
ring elements of that face the chaotic nature 
of the undeveloped soul within. Intense 
affection; esthetic sensibilities; a thorough- 
ly untrained intellect, throwing out feelers 
wildly in all directions; a native shrewdness 
that passed for brilliancy ; a dramatic capac- 
ity that hovered on the borders of deceit; a 
large amount of what the Yankees call “fac- 
ulty,” curiously combined with an inveterate 
addiction to day-dreams; courage, coquetry, 
obstinacy, sharpness, and romance—made up 
the larger part of that half-grown character. 
At seventeen, a woman in her sensibilities, 
a child in every thing else, there was no pre- 
dicting her fate, because it was impossible 
to tell which side of her kaleidoscopic soul 
was to be held uppermost by the master- 
hand that was to sway her destinies. At 
present she reflected, chameleon-like, the 
colcc of her surroundings. 

And it was this perplexing nature that 
Mrs. Stanton proposed to take from her 
country home to spend a winter in the city. 
Mildred’s step-mother made no objection— 
indeed, was pleased, and there was no one 
else to consult. The question was apparent- 
ly settled, to Mildred’s intense delight, when 
an obstacle asserted itself in the shape of a 
sturdy young farmer, with whom the young 
lady had been carrying on a desperate flir- 
tation all summer. She must play at love 
and romance with somebody, and he was 
the best and nearest lay figure upon whom 
to hang the gorgeous draperies of her fancy. 
Her lively imagination had conjured up an 
atmosphere of romance about them both, in 








which fools’ paradise she contrived to kill a 
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great deal of time, and utterly to bewitch 
and captivate the susceptible heart of Roger 
Treadwell. 

But with the first whisper of a city visit 
all this magic atmosphere was rudely dis- 
pelled, brushed away in a twinkling, like 
the morning cobwebs from the dewy grass. 
Mildred awoke with a start from her day- 
dream to see her hero with disenchanted 
eyes. It was to her as though the elegant 
shepherd of a Watteau fan, with his dainty 
dress and powdered hair, and all his glory 
of ribbons and rosettes, had been suddenly 
transmuted into a perspiring laborer, in a 
red shirt, pitching hay into a dusty barn. 

Her second vision was as unreal as her 
first. If before her eager glances aimed too 
high, now they shot too low. Roger was no 
hero of a pastoral poem, made up of impos- 
sible refinement and an interesting lack of 
education, as the heroes of idyls are wont to 
be, but a young fellow of sterling qualities, 
excellent sense, warm and steadfast affec- 
tion, and reasonably good-looking withal. 
He had not the brilliant possibilities of 
Mildred, but neither had he her infinite ca- 
pacity for going to wrack and ruin. He 
answered to Schlegel’s description of “the 
most agreeable of all companions—a simple, 
frank man, without any high pretensions to 
an oppressive greatness; one who under- 
stands the use of life, and loves it; obliging 
alike at all hours; above all, of a golden 
temper, and steadfast as an anchor.” 

It was very natural that this dazzling 
vision of a winter in the city should alarm 
him, and that he should oppose its realiza- 
tion most vigorously. But he begged, en- 
treated, insisted in vain. Mildred, fascina- 
ted by the alluring prospect of possible ro- 
mances, peopled by brilliant heroes from the 
realms of poetry and art and wealth and 
fashion, turned to him steadily her coldest 
and most stubborn face. She became un- 
yielding ice, this petted maiden, who, a few 
weeks before, had looked into his face with 
a romantic adoration she had even persuaded 
herself she felt. 

He humbled himself to the last resort of 
desperate mankind, and sought an interces- 
sor. Mrs. Stanton’s invitation had done the 
mischief, he argued; surely Mrs. Stanton’s 
influence over Mildred might undo it, and 
so help him. Mrs. Stanton respected, liked, 
and pitied him from the bottom of her heart, 
and tried her best with Mildred, summing 
up a long list of Roger’s good qualities with 
the prophetic utterance we have already 
quoted. 

“If you will give Roger your promise,” 
said Mrs. Stanton, after a long paus:., while 
Mildred gazed with determined eyes out of 
the window—“if you will only assure him 
that you will be his wife when you come 
back, I’m sure he will let you go, trusting 
fully in your faith and truth. You had bet- 
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ter think of it seriously, my child ; you could 
not find a stronger arm or a stouter heart 
among all your heroes of romance.” 

“No!” cried Mildred, springing to her 
feet with sudden energy, her eyes fairly 
ablaze with excitement; “I will not have 
Roger Treadwell! Do you want to bind me 
down, Aunt Clara, to be a household drudge 
and slave, to wear my life out in these hor- 
rid, useless little things that one has to do 
over and over again forever, and never be 
done with? Do you think I can be content 
to sit down in Roger’s kitchen all my life, 
and hear him talk about the crops and the 
cattle, and spend my days cooking his din- 
ners and mending his clothes? Is that all 
I was made for? Because, if it is, I would 
rather die this minute, and be done with it!” 

“Mildred,” asked Mrs. Stanton, quietly, 
when this sudden blaze had spent itself, 
“was Roger talking of nothing but crops 
and cattle all those long moonlight evenings 
that you spent together under the elms ?” 

Blush after blush went up to the top of 
Mildred’s forehead like the waves of the 
northern lights. 

“Annt Clara, you are too bad!” she said; 
“vou know that is very different! When 
you are married, it is quite another thing. 
People expect you to please them then, in- 
stead of their pleasing you. If I marry at 
all, it must be somebody who is infinitely 
my superior,” pursued Mildred, with the sat- 
isfying conviction that she was giving utter- 
ance to an original and lofty sentiment— 
“some one I am afraid of, who can teach 
me, and whom I shall thoroughly respect. 
I cawt have that sort of feeling for Roger. 
He is all very well in his way—out-of-doors 
—but, somehow, when he comes into the 
house he seems to take up all the room, and 
his voice is so loud, and his boots creak, and 
his hands are rough.” An expressive shud- 
der concluded the catalogue. 

“Very well, Mildred, I will say no more. 
A husband whose boots creak is certainly 
something to be dreaded. We will give poor 
Roger his dismissal. You shall go to the 
city, and follow out your own sweet will, 
and let us hope that a fairer destiny is in 
reserve for you.” 

Mildred hung her pretty head, but half 
satisfied. A dim conviction began to dawn 
upon her that there might be problerns in 
life of a gravity even beyond the ken of her- 
self or her boarding-school cronies. Dr. 
John Brown tells an inimitable story of a 
Scotch shepherd who said of his solemn dog, 
“Oh, Sirs, life’s full 0’ sairiousness to him; 
he just never gets eneugh o’ fightin’.” Some 
faint idea of this sairiousness of life began to 
pierce through Mildred’s consciousness, and 
to fill her with a vague uneasy sense that 
perhaps even in the city people did not al- 
ways live in a cocoon woven of their own 
dreams. 








But the doubts and difficulties she dimly 
foresaw overnight were dispelled with the 
first ray of morning sunshine, and Mildred 
woke to dream by day of all the vague de- 
lights the future had in store for her. It 
was all her eager little soul could do to re- 
main in its bodily prison till the happy day 
and hour came when she was actually driv- 
ing with Mrs. Stanton through the keen Oc- 
tober air to the little country station, whose 
battered doors seemed to her as the gates 
of Paradise. 


Mildred had been in town three weeks, 
had tasted of all the gayeties of the metrop- 
olis, had feasted her eyes with pictures and 
her ears with music, had seen “the best so- 
ciety” in its best raiment and on its best be- 
havior, had been dazzled, bewildered, ex- 
cited, till her little head was in a whirl; 
but she had not yet met “the calm superior 
being” who was to take the supreme direc- 
tion of her little flustered soul. Calm su- 
perior beings of various heights and descrip- 
tions she had met frequently, it is true, but 
they had cast an indifferent glance at her, 
and passed by, as cold and remote as the 
stars themselves. 

And so the tide of fashionable life swept 
on, bearing with it this sharp-eyed, silly lit- 
tle child, whose romantic visions were grad- 
ually losing color and brightness as the nov- 
elty wore off, and permitted her to see the 
everlasting commonplace beneath. She was 
growing weary of it already; not strong 
enough to keep her head above the current, 
and strike out independently where she 
would, she was tossed like a drifting straw 
from wave to wave, or eddied into a corner, 
to be forgotten in sluggish quiet. There 
she lapsed into fits of depression that took 
the life out of her eyes and the color from 
her cheeks, in which she sat for hours with 
her chin upon her hand, dimly conscious of 
an aching void. 

In one of these blank gazes into vacancy 
Mrs. Stanton caught her one early November 
twilight, and shook her out of apathy into 
delight by proposing to take her to see Ham- 
let that very evening. It was to be her first 
introduction to a metropolitan theatre, with 
all its glitter of lights, its array of fashion, 
its splendor of scenery ; and it seemed a long 
and tedious interval to the impatient Mil- 
dred before they were actually seated in 
their places and the curtain rose. 

The cold air of the stage that struck upon 
her glowing face as the battlements of the 
castle came into view seemed to her excited 
fancy to blow straight from Elsinore, and 
she shivered in sympathy with the weary 
sentinels. As the play went on, a strange 
exaltation possessed her and kept her quiet. 
She seemed to herself as lifted above all out- 
ward demonstration by the very strength 
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of her excitement and the swift succession | 
Her eyes riveted upon the 


of her emotions. 
hero of the play, in whom the wildest dreams 
of her fancy seemed realized, she followed 
every motion of the slender, graceful figure, 
drank in every tone of the thrilling voice. 
Like Miranda, she would have said, 
“T might call him 

A thing divine; for nothing natural 

I ever saw 80 noble.” 

The curtain fell upon the first act, and the 
audience awoke to life again. The usual 
hum of theatre talk, with its noisy back- 
ground of orchestral music, began. Young 
ladies expressed their voluble delight in all 
the adjectives of their extravagant vocab- 
ulary; jealous young men ventured faint 
sneers, and were instantly suppressed with 
contempt by their fair adversaries ; old the- 
atre-goers shrugged their capacious shoul- 
ders, and murmured of Kean and the elder 
Booth; matrons settled themselves more 
comfortably, and talked of their children and 
their servants, while their husbands com- 
pared notes as to the last “‘ quotations” (not 
Shakspearean). 

But the play went on, and the charm that 
held Mildred’s imagination waxed stronger. 
To her unsophisticated eyes the spectacle 
was a reality. They were the solid towers 
of the veritable Elsinore that she beheld, and 
it was Hamlet’s self that wandered musing 
through the spacious halls, and questioned 
the grave-diggers in the church-yard. Re- 
called to a sense of the actor’s existence out- 
side of the play by the various criticisms of 
the people near her, she created for him an 
ideal life, in which he moved a princely and 
romantic figure through Shakspearean sur- 
roundings, while shé herself, a happier Ophe- 
lia, sat at his feet and talked blank verse by 
the hour. 

“Does Mrs. Deuce act this evening ?” 
asked a voice, rudely dispelling her reverie. 

“No,” answered a young dandy by her 
side; “‘she’s left the stage, you know, and 
they’ve put on some horrid wretch by the 
name of Price instead.” 

Mildred stared at him in blank dismay. 
That stately creature in the royal robes to 
be mentioned so disrespectfully, and the sol- 
itary Hamlet discovered to be a mere ordi- 
nary married man! The shock was terrible. 
But her sanguine spirits soon rallied. Prob- 
ably Mrs. Deuce was a useful but uninterest- 
ing woman, incapable of really appreciating 
her husband. whom he had married in the 
hasty impulse of unthinking youth. Had 
he but waited till he had met her! She 
was convinced that in herself alone were 
the possibilities of that perfect companion- 
ship for which he must be seeking in vain, 
Still, although Fate had interposed to pre- 
vent their union, she might still become his 
friend, and perhaps, in future years— Here 
Mildred lapsed into a vague reverie of pos- 
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sible delights, till the curtain fell for the 
last time, and her dreams and the play were 
ended together. 

For the moment only, for Mildred rode 
home in silent ecstasy, hugging to her ro- 
mantic little heart the dear delusion she 
had formed. A recollection of Roger cross- 
ed her mind, to be repelled with sudden dis- 
gust. How different this radiant vision, 
with its noble bearing, its golden locks, its 
romantic grace, its subdued sorrow! She 
tossed and turned upon her restless bed all 
night, determined not to go to sleep, but to 
recall every look and tone and gesture that 
had charmed her. 

The next day she possessed herself of Mr. 
Deuce’s picture, stolen surreptitiously from 
the drawing-room album, and pored over 
his features till her eyes were dim. She 
wrote lame verses in his honor, and sent 
them to the newspapers, whose editors, it is 
needless to say, mercifully consigned them 
to the waste-paper basket. She came down 
to breakfast without appetite, and with 
great black rings round her eyes. She lost 
all interest in shopping and other innocent 
amusements of her age and sex, and mani- 
fested a morbid relish for solitary musings 
and sentimental poetry. 

It was easy to discover so patent a dis- 
ease, but to cure it was another matter. 
Mrs. Stanton tried every remedy usually 
considered effectual in such cases, but in 
vain. Reason, persuasion, ridicule, were 
essayed by turns, and failed. To the ene- 
my’s fire Mildred opposed every resource 
she could command—smiles, tears, pathos, 
sullen silence, outbursts of eloquence, artful 
contrivances, as the occasion demanded, but 
always an immovable obstinacy. Tired of 
the unavailing struggle, and really alarmed 
for the girl’s health, Mrs. Stanton at last re- 
solved to try a heroic remedy, for the first 
suggestion of which she had to thank a 
great actress, long since dead and gone. 
The preliminaries all settled, this tender- 
hearted lady began to have sundry scruples 
and qualms of conscience. 

“Tf I succeed in breaking up Mildred’s in- 
fatuation by this plan which you approve,” 
she said to her husband, “I run the risk, I 
am afraid, of imbittering the child’s fancy, 
of destroying her ideal, of taking the poetry 
out of her life.” 

“Taking the nonsense out of her silly lit- 
tle head, you mean,” retorted Mr. Stanton. 
“My dear Clara, do you mean to tell me 
that you consider the first fancy of a half- 
grown girl as baving any deeper hold on 
her existence than the grass seed lodged 
in the crevices of your pine cone yonder? 
Take the poetry out of her life, forsooth! 
Why, she doesn’t know what poetry is yet! 
You get this foolish notion out of her head 
if you can, and I'll answer for the recovery 
of the patient.” 
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As the result of this conversation, the as- 
tonished Mildred was told to prepare for a 
call upon Mrs. Deuce. 


iil. 

It was with no little flutter of spirits 
that the youthful devotee took her place in 
the carriage beside her aunt. Actually to 
be about to breathe the same atmosphere 
wherein her bright ideal lived and moved 
and had his being was a sensation of itself. 
Then to see the exquisite goddess that ruled 
his fancy was necessarily a great event; for 
Mildred had reached the topmost stage of 
exaltation by this time, and had persuaded 
herself that Mrs. Deuce must be a perfect be- 
ing, to be chosen by so great a man—young, 
graceful, beautiful, of course, with a low 
sweet voice, and large eyes full of soul, a 
musical instrument, in short, of the human 
variety, ready to give back its rarest melo- 
dies to the hand of genius. Such was the 
ethereal creature, half muse, half angel, that 
Mildred’s imagination had created for one of 
the roughest uses of this workaday world. 

They entered Mrs. Deuce’s apartments in 
one of the fashionable hotels; and what a 
change came over the spirit of Mildred’s 
dream! 

Being rather below the medium height 
himself, the attraction of opposites had giv- 
en to Alfred Deuce a wife of superb propor- 
tions. Mrs. Deuce was a tall and ample 
blonde, with a loud ringing voice, and a 
breezy manner that was cheery as the sun- 
shine, but to Mildred’s morbid fancy exceed- 
ingly repulsive. Her superb hair hung in 
two frowzy braids over her shoulders, add- 
ing possibly to the youthfulness, certainly 
not to the grace, of her appearance, and the 
magnificent lines of her Juno-like figure 
were hidden by the awkward folds of an ill- 
made wrapper. Mildred hated large women 
—as what young girl does not ?—and for this 
full-blown dispeller of her dearest dreams 
she conceived an instant and unconquerable 
aversion. 

The room, too, was a sad shock to Mil- 
dred’s imagination. Sundry garments of 
theatrical cut and color, and none of the 
freshest, trailed across the faded furniture. 
On a table were the dingy and tarnished 
remains of a late floral triumph, half hid- 
den from sight by the tattered leaves of a 
prompt-book pitched carelessly upon the 
decaying flowers. On the same table, to 
Mildred’s horror and dismay, lay a wig of 
long and curling golden hair; she feared 
she recognized the flowing tresses as Ham- 
let’s own. 

“Yes, that’s the very wig Deuce wears in 
Hamlet,” said his wife, in her cheerful voice, 
with a little nod, as she caught the direc- 
tion of Mildred’s eyes. “Bless you, my 
dear, you didn’t think it was his own hair, 
did you? Ah, no; that’s a ‘dandy gray 





| russet,’ as I tell him—the little he has, that 
is, for he keeps it cut uncommonly short. 
Ah, dear! and to think when I first knew 
him his curls were my pride! But iaw! 
what’s beauty!” she added, with a laugh; 
“provided you’ve good bones and a decent 
nose, that’s all the stage needs in the way 
of beauty nowadays.” 

“T—I don’t quite understand,” stammer- 
ed Mildred. 

“Mrs. Deuce means, my dear,” good-hu- 
moredly interposed Mrs. Stanton, “that the 
art of ‘making-up,’ as it is called, has reach- 
ed such perfection that a mere foundation 
is all that is necessary.” 

“ Precisely,” said Mrs. Deuce; “ give Pad- 
der and Co. an idea of the figure you want, 
and they’ll turn you out the graceful, or the 
athletic, or the corpulent, just as you like; 
juvenile tragedy or heavy business, it’s all 
one to them.” 

“But surely,” ventured Mildred, with a 
blush, “ Mr. Deuce can have no need of their 
assistance.” 

Mrs. Deuce burst into peal after peal of 
loud but musical laughter, in which even 
Mrs. Stanton joined, to Mildred’s great con- 
fusion. 

“You dear little innocent!” she cried at 
last, the merry tears standing in her eyes; 
“why, he’s all made up, every bit of him, 
from his waist down; and his arms and his 
shoulders are padded too, for that matter. 
Then with those flowing golden curls there, 
and a little extra eyebrow, and a judicious 
use of rouge and powder, and so on, why, we 
make quite a dazzling appearance at night, 
and fascinate all the young ladies,” she 
added, with a sly glance at Mildred. 

“How is Mr. Deuce, by-the-way?” inter- 
posed Mrs. Stanton, who wished to give Mil- 
dred a chance to recover from the disgust 
she saw but too plainly visible in her face. 

“Tolerably miserable, thank you,” said 
Mrs. Deuce, cheerfuiiy. ‘He had a bad fall 
in Romeo last night (third act, you know) ; 
hit his head, and gave himself a wretched 
headache; so he’s in retirement this morn- 
ing, hoping to get rid of it.” 

“T should think that fall might be very 
dangerous,” said Mrs. Stanton, “it’s so im- 
petuous, so unstudied—” 

“Unstudied!” laughed the actress, with 
a fine scorn; “why, if he has rehearsed it 
once, he has a thousand times! All these 
things have to be carefully studied, bless 
you! There’s not one of you young ladies,” 
she continued, turning to Mildred, “I don’t 
care how vain she is, who spends so much 
time before her glass as my husband does. 
Hours and hours together he’s at it. So was 
I before I left the stage. My dear, you little 
think, when you see a play running smooth- 
ly, of the days of anxious thought and work 
that have been spent on it. Many’s the 
time I have said, like Touchstone, ‘I care 
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not for my spirits, 
weary !’” 

A brisk knock at the door ; and in answer 
to Mrs. Deuce’s loud “Come in!” enter a 
waiter bearing a tray, in which reposed a 
huge beefsteak, in a very underdone condi- 
tion, a loaf of bread, and a foaming toby of 
ale. 

“ Ah, that’s my husband’s lunch,” said Mrs. 
Deuce, bouncing from her seat. “I know 
you'll excuse me if I take it into him. I 
won’t be a minute. You see, he plays Rich- 
ard the Third to-night, which is very heavy 
business, and nothing but plenty of half-raw 
beef can keep him up to it. You’ve no idea 
of the strength it takes.” 

So saying, with a cheery nod, she vanished 
into the inner room, and Mildred tried to 
collect her bewildered senses, and realize 
the horrors of the situation. 

An oppressive odor of stale tobacco-smoke 
hung about the room, sufficiently accounted 
for by a couple of blackened pipes upon the 
mantel-piece. A neighboring whisky bot- 
tle also asserted its fragrant presence, and 
two or three dirty glasses still stood beside 
it. Play-bills and newspaper cuttings were 
strewn over the open piano, amidst a litter 
of Shakspearean songs, photographs, and 
“parts,” in manuscript. A dusty sunbeam 
slanted, like Ithuriel’s spear, across the tin- 
sel lace of a royal mantle, and betrayed its 
shabbiness. Wherever Mildred turned her 


if my legs were not 


asking eyes she beheld the wrong side of 


her dream-fabric—the trade, and not the 
art. Instead of an ideal Prince of Denmark 
living in a perpetual atmosphere of poetry, 
here was a mere mortal in a dirty lodging, 
devouring raw steaks and swallowing bitter 
beer by the quart, as‘a preparation for iden- 
tifying himself with the glorious creations 
of Shakspeare! It was too dreadful. Ev- 
ery thing must be a mockery and a delusion ; 
there was no such thing as poetry, no such 
thing as art. 

Mildred’s reflections were interrupted at 
this point by the return of Mrs. Deuce, her 
sunshiny face all dimpled with some merry 
recollection. 

“T must tell you something rich that hap- 
pened the other night,” she began. ‘“ You 
remember Hamlet’s exit in the first act, 
where he follows the ghost, holding his 
sword with the cross up? Well, young 
Pinto, the poet, you know, came to me in 
Deuce’s dressing-room during the second 





poor little Pinto staring at n me e with his great 
grave eyes, as if I were a raving lunatic. 
I’m ashamed to confess it, Mrs. Stanton, but 
the fact was, that when Pinto thought Deuce 
was muttering a prayer, he was really swear- 
ing like a trooper at the prompter, who had 
forgotten to have the lights lowered for the 
exit. Poor Pinto!” And off went Mrs. Deuce 
again in another burst of boisterous laughter. 

Mildred could bear no more, and threw 
such an appealing glance at Mrs. Stanton 
that the latter rose at once to take leave. 

“You know I’m not often so untidy as 
this,” Mrs. Deuce whispered to her, as Mil- 
dred was rushing down the stairs in advance, 
“but I set the stage as you requested.” 

Mrs. Stanton nodded her thanks, and hast- 
ened to rejoin Mildred, who had already 
buried herself in the carriage cushions, and 
was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Poor little girl! The bloom had been 
rudely rubbed off the flower, the first illusion 
had been destroyed, and she felt as if life 
could have no more pleasure in store for her. 
A dreary waste of barren years seemed to 
compose the future; “the light that never 
was on sea or land” no longer shed its be- 
wildering radiance over her destiny, and she 
saw herself wearily treading the tiresome 
every-day paths whence the ideal had for- 
ever fled. 

Mrs. Stanton meanwhile felt every sob go 
to her heart. Realizing the misery that 
Mildred was suffering at the moment, she 
forgot the wonderful elasticity of youth, for- 
got the April nature of its smiles and tears, 
and reproached herself bitterly for what she 
had done. She tried to soothe Mildred by 
every means in her power, but Mildred ob- 
stinately refused to be soothed. 

If the truth must be told, at the bottom 
of her little heart there lurked a conscious- 
ness that she was becoming very interest- 
ing; all the girl’s dramatic instincts awoke 
at the suggestion ; she caught the situation 
with her keen perceptions, and was ready to 
play the suffering heroine, the lovely bud 
with a canker at its heart, to the admiration 
of any and all beholders. It was the luxury 
of woe that she enjoyed. She was really 
very miserable, and yet this curious double- 
ness of her nature enabled her to get a cer- 
tain pleasure out of her very sufferings, a 
thorough satisfaction in her grief. 

Having wept away the first violence of 
her disappointment, she was ready, when 


act, while I was making some tea, all in a | evening came, to go down stairs in a costume 


wild entusymusy about that exit. 


‘I never |of appropriate pensiveness, and play the 


saw a man so possessed by a part,’ says | pretty part of the bruised and broken lily. 
Pinto, turning up his eyes; ‘to witness his | | She spoke in a subdued tone with the sweet- 
unearthly pallor, and his fixed gaze, and to ‘est of modulations; she drooped her pretty 


see his lips move as if muttering a prayer— | 
it was something awful, I tell you. By 
George! it will haunt me all night, Mrs. 
Deuce.’ Well, I thought I should have died. 


head upon her hand, and sighed softly but 
demonstratively ; she gazed with sad intent- 
ness into vacancy, and started violently 


| when addressed by name; she allowed the 
I fairly shouted with laughter; and there sat | furtive tears to gather in her uplifted eyes 
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when she thought any one was looking at | 
her ; and, in short, enacted the “ heart bowed 
down, with grief oppressed,” with such ad- | 
mirable truth to nature that poor Mrs. Stan- 
ton was rendered quite miserable. As to | 
her husband, his more stolid masculine sym- | 
pathies were not so easily roused. From | 
time to time he eyed Mildred intently, caught | 
all her poses with a furtive glance, and re- 
lapsed into his newspaper again. 

In the marital téte-a-téte that night he | 
was not so sympathetic as his wife expected, 
and, indeed, talked in such a way as almost 
to justify her, she declared, in calling him a 
brute. 

“My dear,” expostulated this obdurate 
husband, “I don’t say the girl’s happy; I 
only say she is not very miserable. Now 
mark my words, she’ll get over it, and a great | 
deal sooner than you will, probably. Girls 
that are really heart-broken don’t usually 
find it a beautifying process, whereas Mil- 
dred’s misery is quite interesting. I never 
saw her look prettier than she did to-night ; 
and the way she managed to control her 
grief within becoming bounds,” said Mr. Stan- 
ton, with a chuckle, “ really did equal honor 
to her head and her heart.” 

“ Hard-hearted monster!” said his wife ; 
“vou’ve not a particle of feeling in your 
composition, and it’s quite useless to talk to 
you.” 

“Tm delighted to hear you say so, my 
dear, because I happen at this moment to be 
intolerably sleepy. Reserve your romance 
for the morning, when I hope I shall be 
more awake to the situation.” 








IV. 

Three or four weeks flew by, with their 
changing round of cares and pleasures, and 
Mildred was beginning to console herself. 
In the first chill of her disappointment she 
had dared to look with indifferent eyes upon 
the reigning hero of society, the leader of all 
the fashionable Germans, Frederic Kingsley. 

It is impossible to describe with any pre- 
cision a being so indefinite and so ephemeral 
as a metropolitan leader of fashion. The 
erect and stylish figure; the regular, insipid 
features; the well-trained mustache; the 
elaborate carelessness of dress; the studied 
attention to the caprice of the hour, in hat, 
cravat, or cane; the air of mingled indiffer- 
ence and satisfaction ; the finished elegance 
of salutation and deportment—all these 
mark the species: it were vain to seek to 
define the particular glory that crowns the 
individual. Whatever that occult charm 
may be, Fred Kingsley possessed it, and held 
undisputed sway over the glittering host. 
In a moment of idle good nature he had 
condescended to pay Mildred some slight 
attention: his astonishment can hardly be 
conceived when he saw that attention re- 
ceived with marked indifference. There 
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could be no mistake; the slight was un- 
mistakable, and, unfortunately, not unper- 
ceived by others. The injured young gen- 
tieman was wounded in his deepest, tender- 
est feeling—his self-love—and vowed im- 
mediate vengeance; the rebellious maiden 
should be brought to subjection; she too 
should “own the power supreme” of this 
modern Zampa. 

Then began the siege of a heart, as con- 
ducted in fashionable circles, and after the 
most approved methods. Hostilities were 
opened with a fire of bouquets of enormous 
dimensions, constructed after the model of 
fashionable society, wherein the poetry of 
the flowers was lost in one confused crush 
of expensive ugliness. Morning calls, after- 
noon drives, flying visits at the opera, meet- 
ings at church doors, and at all the Germans 
tender glances in the pauses of the dance, 
airy nothings of every sort—all tending to 
enhance Mildred’s value in her own eyes— 
followed in quick succession, and awoke a 
new excitement in her life. For society rec- 
ognizes in its votaries, instead of that obso- 
lete organ called a heart, an overweening 
vanity that must be ministered to on all oc- 
casions. The wooing of fashionable life is 
not to be carried on sub rosa; the world must 
see the adorers at Beauty’s feet, and realize 
their subjection, or Beauty values their use- 
less homage not a whit. 

The attentions of Fred Kingsley, there- 
fore, in his attempt to subjugate the rural 
belle, who alone had turned a deaf ear to 
him, were all based upon the dictates of so- 
ciety, and Mildred speedily found herself an 
object of public notice. Her heart still throb- 
bing with the romantic visions of a blighted 
existence and an early grave, this worldly 
homage at first was merely vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit. She sniffed contemptuously 
at the first huge bouquet that was laid upon 
her shrine, tossed the card into the fire, and 
left the flowers to wither, unwatered, upon 
their wooden stems. 

But society came to the rescue of its idol. 
On all sides went up the pean of Fred Kings- 
ley’s praise, and Mildred’s vanity began final- 
ly to answer the constant appeals to it. Was 
it possible for any maiden to remain forever 
obdurate who saw herself the envied recip- 
ient of a homage the gay throng of girls 
around her were striving for in vain? She 
began te regard life not as a book of poetry 
bound in boards, but as a novel of fashion- 


|able society printed on hot-pressed paper, 


with gorgeous velvet covers and a golden 
clasp, for private circulation. The bouquets 
at last awoke a smile, then a blush; the 
cards were tenderly preserved, the calls gra- 
ciously received, the invitations frequently 
accepted. To all Mr. Kingsley’s attentions, 
however, Mrs. Stanton opposed a silent but 
pertinacious resistance. Too wise to offer 
an open warfare, she laid all the subtle ob- 
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ebdin s ws 2r woman’s wit could devise in mah [ 


conquering hero’s path, and strove to avert 
the evil consequences she could not help 
foreseeing. 

But Mildred’s vanity, in the atmosphere 
of adulation by which she was surrounded, 
had rapidly outgrown all bounds, and she 
had come to believe herself the absolutely 
irresistible creature she had been described, 
and listened to all allusions to Fred Kings- | 
ley’s endless conquests and endless incon- | 
stancy with an incredulous smile, secure in 
the assurance that she had fixed his wander- 
ing fancy, had conquered the conqueror of 
so many hearts. 

To say that Frederie the magnificent was 
not fully aware of the sit uation, would be to do | 
that resplendent hero injustice. But he was | 
not yet quite satisfied. Some sort of avowal | 
must attest to himself, at least, his triumph. | 
While wondering how best to bring the lit- 
tle drama to a happy close, graceful and dig- | 
nified, but at the same time definite and 
decided, he chanced one evening to saunter 
into Mr. Stanton’s opera- box. They were 
singing Faust that night, and the curtain had 
risen upon the garden scene, the sweetest, 
saddest scene of all the lyric drama. 

Mildred held up a warning finger as he | 
entered, and he sank in obedient silence 
into a seat at her side, so close to her that | 
her golden-brown curls were stirred by his 
breath. As the last passionate notes of the 


| 


music died away, Mildred, quivering beneath 
its subtle enchantment, looked up and met 
Frederic’s dark eyes fixed upon her with an 
intense expression he had rarely found inef- 


fectual. Agitated and bewildered by all the 
strange, sweet influences of the hour, Mil- 
dred could not support the fire of that ar- 
dent gaze. She did not dare to lift her eyes 
again, but sat rapt in a golden dream, till | 
she found that by some happy accident they | 
were walking home together. She thought | 
of Faust when he first met Margaret, and of 
the sweet Italian phrase in which he offered | 
her his escort : 

* Permetterste a me, mia bella damigella, 


Che v’ offra il braccio mio, per far la strada in- 
siem ?” 





The lovely tones sang themselves over and 
over in her mind, uninterrupted by any 
harsher speech, for her Faust was far too 
wise to break the charm. 

At last they stood together under the soft- 
ened light of the chandelier in the hall. 
Solitude and silence all around them, noise- 
less echoes of that entrancing music haunt- 
ing the air, rich scents from the flowers in 
the distant conservatory stealing upon their 
senses to complete the spell. A strange 
dreaminess seemed to possess Mildred’s soul, 
a delicious languor, a calm that was not 
peace, but the very climax of excitement. 


| his own good opinion. 





“Good-night!” she whispered. softly, as 
she raised her eyes to his. 
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“ Good-night !” he murmured in reply; but 
his deep gaze still held her own, and his 


|clasp of her hand grew more tender and 


more firm. Mildred’s fascinated eyes, with 
their dreamy light, looked into his, her slen- 
der form imperceptibly swayed toward him, 
his arm stole softly round her, and their lips 
met in a half-unconscious kiss. “ Darling !” 
he murmured; and in another instant he was 
gone. 

Mildred was quite content. Another word 
or look would have called her back from 
heaven to earth again. As she stole softly 
up to bed, her dazzled eyes shining like two 
golden stars above her glowing cheeks, 
Frederic the victorious was sauntering se- 
renely along the Avenue, his complacent 
soul filled with a gentle sense of triumph as 
he thought over his last success, and felt 
himself once more thoroughly re-instated in 
The fortress had 
surrendered; the siege was raised; and the 
conquering hero marched off with flying 
colors, to fight in other fields. 


a 


It will easily be conjectured that Mildred 
did not take the same view of the situation. 
She waited and watched for the departed 
victor till hope grew sick within her. Be- 
fore many of the long and tedious days had 
dragged by, however, she heard that Mr. 
Kingsley had left town, was making a sen- 
sation in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
no one knew exactly where. Then, like a 
sudden thunder-clap, came the news of his 
engagement to Miss Milyan, the great Boston 
heiress, and the fairer portion of Japonica- 
dom gnashed their pretty teeth with anger 
and despair. 

To describe the tumult that raged in Mil- 
| dred’s soul when she could no longer doubt 
the truth of this report were a hopeless task. 
Before, it was her imagination that had suf- 
fered; now, her vanity had been insulted. 
She called it her heart, and sincerely be- 
lieved that it was broken, and that she 
should never love again. There were no 
pretty posings now as Patience on a monu- 
ment, no gentle dejected musings, no pensive 
tearful eyes. The clique that had watched 
her triumph were ready to laugh and gossip 
over her desertion if one sign of sorrow 
could be detected by their prying and ma- 
licious eyes. So Mildred tossed her pretty, 
scornful head, and faced the foe with as loud 
a laugh and as ready a sneer as any. 

Mr. Stanton watched her with distress. 
He saw her bright gayety changing into 
flippancy and pertness and a certain disa- 
greeable sharpness, while a worldly stand- 
ard of expediency took the place of con- 
science. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife one day, 
“unless you can rouse the dormant good in 
that girl with some new and potent inter- 
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est, the sooner you take her out of harm’s 
way the better. Another six months of this 
eursed city life would be the ruin of her. 
Neither her head nor her heart is cool enough 
or strong enough to stand it.” 

Mrs. Stanton, like any true woman, fought 
valiantly in defense of her pet, and then se- 
cretly acted upon the good counsel she had 
received. She tried to awaken Mildred’s 
artistic sensibilities, now manifested solely 
in the dextrous arrangement of colors in her 
dress. She took her to picture-galleries ; vis- 
ited studios; introduced her to artists; sur- 
rounded her with amateurs, both male and 
femais, who made up for their practical in- 
efficiency by an immense devotion to the} 
theoretical, and if they painted wretched 
pictures, certainly talked of chiaro-oscuro, | 
foreshortening, handling, and breadth of 
tone in a most learned and fluent manner. 
Professional jealousy was ail that kept these 
unknown geniuses, if we may believe their 
own statement, from standing on the top- 
most rounds of fame. Their pictures were | 
so good that the committees refused to hang 
them, and the critics did not dare to praise | 
them, while their subtle excellences were, 
of course, above popular comprehension. 

Mildred took but a languid interest in the 
painters, and a still more languid interest in | 
the paintings. The galleries bored her, and | 
the studios were all alike, and smelled of 
pipes. She had no objection to spending an 
idle hour in making a bad imitation of an 
engraving, but as to serious study, she had 
no idea of it. Neither was her love of music 
any thing but a means of killing time. A 
waltz or an opera melody ran off her fin- 
gers glibly enough, but that was ali she 
could do, and to a musician’s feeling some- 
thing in its very fluency made it unbearable. 
Clearly she was not to be saved by art. 

After cherishing various artistic projects, 
and dismissing them as hopeless, Mrs. Stan- 
ton was compelled to resign herself to the | 
reluctant conviction that Mildred, like most 
young ladies of her age, was an aspirant for 
matrimony, and that alone. Art and litera- 
ture were well enough in their way as pas- 
times, but as pursuits worse than nothing. 
Charles Reade has said that there are two 
paths open to women—wedlock and water- 
colors. Mildred steadily refused to contem- 
plate the latter alternative, and saw but one 
resource. More and more every day Mrs. 
Stanton was forced to observe the strange 
acridity that replaced the former sweetness 
of Mildred’s nature, her growing petulance 
and flippancy, her want of reverence, her ill- 
concealed scorn of poverty—in fact, the grad- 
ual deterioration of her whole nature. 


VI. 
About this time Professor Steller came to 
make a visit at the Stantons’. An American 
by birth, but of German ancestry, he had 








spent many years abroad, and had acquired 
that indescribable cosmopolitan polish, that 
mellowness of speech and manner, so pecul- 
iarly fascinating as an adjunct of superior 
wisdom. A man of immense attainments 
in more than one branch of knowledge, he 
had the susceptibility of a woman to the 
impressions of the moment, and the insen- 
sibility of a true savant to the permanent 
claims of any thing but science. He would 
part with his dearest friend with tears in 
his eyes, and forget his very existence five 
minutes afterward over his microscope. He 
was as soft-hearted as a child, superficially, 
and as cold as a stone beneath. In love 
with all women, he was capable of a real af- 
fection for none, and went through the world 
with legions of friends in the present, and 
hosts of enemies in the past. He possessed 
a rare faculty for imparting knowledge, and 
nothing gave him greater pleasure than to 
make a graceful selection from his vast stores 
of information for the benefit of some young 
girl; and he would sit for hours, with his 
pupil at his feet, pouring forth his eloquent 
words, his bright eyes gazing into hers, and 
his hand now and then enforcing some espe- 
cial point by a tender and delicate caress. 
For such a man a girl like Mildred had 
an especial charm. Her beauty, her intelli- 
gence, her sensitiveness, her childish ways, 
the tender appeal of her wistful eyes, fairly 
bewitched him. Considering her a child, he 
petted her like a child, and Mildred, soothed 


| by the affection, forgot to ask its nature. 
| The vanity that the winter’s adulation had 


stimulated to such prodigious growth per- 
suaded her that he, like all the rest of man- 
kind, was at her feet. A new Una, with 
this lion by her side, she was to walk safe- 
ly guarded through the world, and all eyes 
were to turn admiringly upon the fair young 
maiden and her majestic slave. It was a 


| pretty programme, and Mildred did her best 


to have it carried out. Mr. Stanton, seeing 
only, as all the world might see, a grave 
elderly man making a plaything in his lei- 
sure moments of a clever child, saw no rea- 
son to interfere. Mrs. Stanton, hoping that 
science would do for Mildred what art had 
failed to accomplish, encouraged her in her 
new fancy by every means in her power. 
She wondered, indeed, that Mildred seem- 
ed to learn so little in her long talks with 
Professor Steller; that she acquired so few 
ideas; that she showed such a lack of inter- 
est in correlative subjects; and then she 
laughed at herself for expecting such a child 
to acquire a taste in a moment, as it were, 
for any thing more than the “ fairy tales of 
science,” the mere sugar-coating of wisdom’s 
pills. 

And so the comedy of human life went on, 
and the scenes shifted from night to morn- 
ing, from winter to early spring. Professor 
Steller worked away all day and half the 
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night, Mildred ever on the watch to charm | 
his leisure moments, and prolong them if she | 
could. Did she love him, then, this preoc- | 
cupied man, who, nevertheless, she was con- | 
vinced in her vain little heart, loved her? 
Sometimes she thought she did. Then a re- 
membrance of the evening when she last | 
heard Faust came over her; the enchant- | 
ing music filled her ears; a pair of dark | 
eyes sought hers; a tender whisper, a fond | 
caress; and with an impatient shiver mi 
dismissed the stinging recollection. She| 
painted to herself a possible future with | 
the professor, wherein she sat, crowned with 
half his laurels, dividing the homage of the 
world. What was romance compared with 
glory like this, with a position that sover- 
eigns could not command ? 

“JT think there is no more romance for 
me,” said Mildred to herself; “I have out- 
grown all that. Perhaps I have had my 
share of it. I, too,” she sighed, with Thekla, 
as so many sentimental maidens have done, 


***Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.’” 


She had learned the song by rote to please 
Professor Steller, and, as if the words were 
a charm to summon him, he rushed into the 
room. 

“Give me joy, dear Mildred!” he shouted ; 
“the last proof of my book is corrected, the 
last arrangements completed, and I am free !” 

Now it is coming, thought Mildred, and 
instinctively closed her eyes lest she should 
see her impetuous adorer in the ungraceful 
act of going down upon his knees. Instead 
she felt herself whisked off the sofa by a 
strong arm, and whirled about the room in 
a frantic dance of joy. 

“Now congratulate me, my child,” said 
the panting professor, as he put her careful- 
ly back into her seat again, and threw him- 
self down by her side; “every thing is set- 
tled to my perfect satisfaction, and I sail for 
Europe the day after to-morrow !” 

“Sail for Europe ?” cried Mildred. 

“Yes, of course; what should I do here 
in this wilderness of a city, now that I have 
completed the arrangements for my treatise ? 
Do you think I can afford to stay here in 
idleness, when I might be studying in Lon- 
don and Paris? No, no, child; I am going 
back to my masters just as fast as I can. 
But what is this, my darling? Not tears in 
the pretty eyes? That will never do. What 
will the prince say when he comes to claim 
his beautiful princess at my hands if he 
finds her lovely eyes grown dim ?” 

Mildred impatiently twitched away her 
head from the professor’s tender efforts to 
dry her eyes, which were indeed brimming 
over, but with tears of disappointment and 
mortification rather than wounded love. 
This heart, of which she had felt so sure, 
was it to slip from her hold like this? How 
could she bear it ? 





“My dear child,” murmured Professor 
Steller, in his softest tones, as he stroked her 
little hand, “you are angry with me, I see, 
because I have not told you of my going 
sooner. But I could not bear to distress the 
tender little heart for nothing, and it was all 
so uncertain. Forgive me, Mildred dear; I 
shall miss you sadly when I am gone; don’t 
make it any harder by being angry now. 
Give me a kiss, my pet, and be friendly 
again.” 

But Mildred’s dignity was all in arms, and 
she stiffly and persistently refused the offer- 
ed reconciliation. With an air of offended 
majesty she withdrew, and Professor Steller, 
who had gazed after her retreating form for 
an instant with a puzzled face, buried him- 
self in a new treatise on comparative phi- 
lology, and forgot her in five minutes. 


Vil. 

Summer had come back with all its riches 
of green leaves and fragrant flowers and 
glowing fruits, and Mildred had returned to 
her country home—returned, disgusted with 
life and with mankind, to become gradually 
somewhat disgusted with herself. Once out 
of the false atmosphere of flattery, in which 
she had been contemplating an enlarged im- 
age of herself, like the Brocken spectre, quite 
out of proportion to the diminutive reality, 
and again exposed to the kindly severity of 
home criticism, she began to find her true 
level. The last shock given her overweening 
vanity had done her good. The admiration 
and affection which she had really felt for 
Professor Steller had had at least the effect 
of rousing certain dormant faculties in her 
nature, which, once awakened, could not en- 
tirely be laid to sleep again. She could not 
contemplate the power of a life devoted to 
an idea without an uneasy sense that a 
wholly purposeless existence was a despica- 
ble thing. Even to fancy herself capable 
of loving one so greatly her superior, that 
that love must be wasted, like wine spilled 
upon the ground, had had a certain widen- 
ing effect upon her conceptions of life. 
There were moments when, remembering 
only the charm that lingered in Professor 
Steller’s words, the tears that gathered in his 
eyes when he bade her good-by, the warmth 
of his last caress, she felt through her whole 
heart a glow of affection for him that swept 
away all vestiges of her humbled vanity and 
her ruined hopes like a spring flood, and 
seemed to bring back the days when she first 
sat at his feet and listened to his wonderful 
stories. 

But Mildred had not much time to ponder 
over the past, for sickness and sorrow came 
into the house, and kept her very busy. 
Mildred was no heroine, and would gladly 
have escaped if she could, but there was no 
help for her. Day after day she was chained 
to the weary round of household duties, only 
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released now and then, when the faithful 
Roger, ever on the watch to help her, man- 
aged to procure her some brief leave of 
absence. She had no time to bemoan the 
sorrows of the past or the miseries of the 
present, for when the few leisure moments 
came, she was too tired to be conscious of any 
thing but a delicious sense of rest. The ne- 
cessity of self-sacrifice forced her to repress 
her selfishness, and brought out her better 
instincts, that grew stronger and truer by 
constant use. The insatiable vanity died 
out, in a great measure, for want of fuel to 
feed its flames. Something of the old sweet- 
ness returned to her disposition; a softer 
light-dawned in the hazel eyes; a gentler 





expression settled about the saucy mouth. 
A quiet cheerfulness took the place of the | 
rapid alternations from gayety to gloom that | 
once possessed her, and her voice began to | 
lose something of its sharp and wiry edge. 
When Mrs. Stanton came in the autumn, 
she could not conceal her wonder at the | 
change. 
“T am so tired, Aunt Clara,” said Mildred, | 





with a little smile. ‘I think I should like 

to go away somewhere and sleep fer six 

months. If, as you say, I have grown so 
quiet and sober, that must be the reason.” 

* Mildred, do help me with this dreadful 
French,” interrupted her little sister, as, 
standing at Mildred’s knee, she slowly spell- 
ed out the last lines of La Fontaine’s fable 
of the Search for Fortune: 

“* Fortune, qui nous fait passer devant les yeux 
Des dignités, des biens, que jusqu’au bout du monde 
On suit, sans que l’effet aux promesses réponde; 
Désormais je ne bouge, et ferai cent fois mieux. 

En raisonnant de cette sorte, 
Et contre la Fortune ayant pris ce conseil, 
Il la trouve assise 4 la porte 

De son ami, plongé dans un profond sommeil.’” 

As the child finished the last line Roger 
came up the steps with a great bouquet of 
roses in his hand. Looking up suddenly, 
Mildred caught Mrs. Stanton’s eye fixed upon 
her, with a merry twinkle in its blue depths. 

Out came the little dimples round the cor- 
ners of Mildred’s smiling mouth, and a blush 
that rivaled the crimson of Roger’s bouquet 
drowned the dimples in a flood of rosy red. 
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N the April number we described in a 
general way the composition and or- 
ganization of the combatants proper as far 
up in the scale as the regiment. But in 
practice it is not enough to furnish men to 
do the fighting; means must also be pro- 
vided to supply their wants in garrison and 
in the field. This is done through the non- 
combatants, or, as they are often well desig- 
nated, the administrative branches of the 
service. But beyond this, something more 
is required, that is, a body of officers thor- 
oughly instructed in all the details of all the 
arms of service, and in the working of the 
administrative branches, well versed in the 
theory and practice of war, of superior intel- 
ligence and activity, whose duty it is to as- 
sist the generals in the performance of their 
difficult duties, to act as their eyes and ears, 
to transmit their orders and watch over their 
execution, to relieve them from all matters 
of mere detail, and to enable them to co-or- 
dinate and control the various elements of 
the great machine which constitutes a mod- 
ernarmy. This body of men is usually des- 
ignated in Europe as the Corps of the General 
Staff; they furnish the chiefs of staff and 
their assistants, conduct reconnaissances and 
similar important work, and act as the imme- 
diate advisers of their chiefs; from among 
their number the generals are largely taken. 
The duties of these officers are essentially 
military, and of the highest order, and carry 





them into the most active participation in 


Paper. | 


battles. Before we can proceed to put the 
regiments together into divisions and army 
corps, we must explain something of the or- 
ganization and duties of the general staff 
corps, and of the administrative branches, 
because they form essential portions of the 
larger units of force. 
We will first take up the subject of 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCHES. 


We have already said that their duty is 
to furnish the combatants with such sup- 
plies and assistance as are necessary to en- 
able them to perform their peculiar duties 
promptly and efficiently. These adminis- 
trative duties naturally divide themselves 
into two classes, which differ widely, and re- 
quire the application of very different ar- 
rangements. 

1. In peace to supply current wants, and 
to lay up the reserves required upon the 
breaking out of war for an increased force 
and greater expenditure. 

2. In war to supply the army from day to 
day, as it moves and fights. 

In time of peace the current wants are in 
most services comparatively small, and the 
ordinary means of transportation of the coun- 
try, such as railways and steamers, usual- 
ly suffice for the delivery of supplies, which 
deliveries can then be made for several 
months or weeks at a time, and in the most 
convenient season. In time of war not only 
are the demands immensely increased, but 
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special means of transportation and delivery 
must be arranged to accompany the troops 
on their daily marches. The peace organi- 
zation must provide for all this, i. e., it must 
be such as to permit a rapid increase of its 
personnel ; measures must be arranged for the 
maintenance of the reserves of material ; 
those reserves must be ample for the con- 
tingency of war; and all the means of rapid 
and sure transportation, except horses, must 
be on hand. 

No definite and invariable rule can be laid 
down for this, because the circumstances of 
the case vary exceedingly in different ar- 
mies and in different countries. In our own 
service, for instance, the transportation and 
supplies for no small part of the army must 
always be essentially on the war footing, as 
so many of the troops are constantly in the 
field, and in regions so remote from the ordi- 
nary sources ofsupply. In acountry abound- | 
ing in large manufactories the reserves of 
material may naturally be less than in one 
desiitute of such establishments. When an 
army in its movements can count upon the | 
aid of railways and rivers, the number of | 
wagons may be diminished. But whatever | 





larger, there is usually great economy in 
the end. On the other hand, when the goy- 
ernment encourages private manufacturers, 
it is rather more certain of obtaining large 
supplies at short notice. In time of war not 
only must arrangements be made to supply 
the daily wants of the troops, but the trans- 
portation and care of the sick and wounded 
must also be provided for. It is not enough 
to furnish a sufficient amount of supplies, 
but it is imperative that they should be so 
well in hand that they can be delivered ex- 
actly at the right time and place, and that 
the trains should be under such perfect con- 
trol as to interfere as little as possible with 
the movements of the troops. This implies 
the necessity of strict discipline and thorough 
organization, and proves that the European 
system of employing soldiers (men amenable 
to military law, disciplined, and instructed 
in their special duties) in the various duties 
of non-combatants is far superior to that in 
vogue with us, of hiring civilians for the du- 


| ties of train-masters, teamsters, etc., in the 


quartermasters’ trains. 
As in regard to the organization of the 
fighting portion of the army, so in respect 


may be the details in any special case, it is | of the administrative branches, the Prussian 
a fixed principle that the organization and | army presents the form best adapted to the 
instruction of these branches of the serv- | explanation of the true principles involved, 
ice should be carefully arranged in time of | and we will, as before, make use chiefly of 
peace ; for discipline and good order are just | that system by way of illustration. In that 
as essential here as among the combatants, | service all the administrative branches are 
and it must not be forgotten that the duties under the direct control of the Minister of 
of the non-combatants often carry them un-| War. The war ministry is made up of sev- 
der heavy fire, when cool courage and disci- en principal departments, most of which are 


pline are indispensable. In some services | 
the officers and employés of these branches | 
are taken directly from civil life; in others | 
to a large extent from the army, or at all | 
events from among those who have served 
in the army. When circumstances permit, 
it is certainly well to follow the latter plan. 
Among the most important supplies are arms 
and ammunition, food, clothing, equipments, 
camp and garrison equipage for the men, 
hospital and medical stores, horses, forage, 
harness, wagons, saddle equipments, and vet- 
erinary stores. The method of procuring 
these articles varies much in different coun- 
tries, and even in the same country under 
different circumstances. In some countries 
the arms are constructed in the government 
arsenals, in others by contract, and again 
in both ways, The Prussians manufacture 
their own powder ; we procure it from pri- 
vate establishments. In some armies the 
clothing is all obtained by contract, and the 
requisite alteration made by the company 
tailors; in many others the cloth alone is 
contracted for, while it is made up entirely 
by the troops. So with regard to other sup- 
plies. Experience seems to prove that the 
articles produced by government factories 
are of a better quality than those contracted 





for, and that, although the first cost may be 


again subdivided into sections, each having 
some particular duty assigned to it. Thus 
there is one department charged with the 
general correspondence; another, called the 
“General War Department,” which has su- 
pervision of the purely military affairs of 
the army, such as organization, mobiliza- 
tion, recruiting, drills, etc., etc. There are 
special sections of this department in charge 
of the military schools, affairs of military 
justice, military church affairs, affairs of 
the artillery, engineers, etc. Another de- 
partment has charge of the personnel of the 
army, regulating such matters as leaves of 
absence, transfers, dismissals, promotions, 
etc. Another department, called “the De- 
partment of Military Economy,” and subdi- 
vided into some four sections, has charge of 
accounts, money affairs, purchases of forage, 
rations, wagons, harness, clothing, etc., etc. 
Another department has the care of the in- 
valids’ (old soldiers) establishments; another 
of all things pertaining to the purchase and 
care of remount horses; another of medical 
affairs, including the personnel as well as the 
materiel of that department. In addition 
to these main departments, the directory of 
the great orphan asylum at Potsdam, the 
chief commission for the examination of em- 
ployés of the intendancy, and the general 
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trol of the war ministry. 
Under the direction of the Department of 
Military Economy there is in each army 


corps, and in each division, an intendancy, | 


which has charge of all matters pertaining 
to provisio.:s, forage, pay of the troops, garri- 
son, hospital, and camp equipage and stores, 
transportation trains, equipments, reserves 
of clothing, ete., ete. Under the orders of 
the corps intendant is the train battalion, 
which will presently be described. 


THE MEDICAL STAFF. 


This is under the supervision of the med- 
ical department of the war ministry, at the 
head of which is the surgeon-general. Each 
hospital is administered by a commission 
consisting of one officer of the line, a sur- 
geon, and an inspector. 


MILITARY JUSTICE. 


The affairs of this department are under 
the direct supervision of the ‘General Au- 
ditoriat,” which is itself immediately respon- 
sible to the second section of the General 
War Department, and has immediate con- 
trol of the corps, division, garrison, regi- 
mental, and battalion auditors (judge-advo- 
cates, very nearly), as well as of the various 
courts-martial and courts of honor. 


MILITARY CHURCH AFFAIRS, 


There is a Protestant and a Catholic chap- 
lain-general, under whom are all the chap- 
lains, and who are themselves responsible to 
the second section of the General War De- 
partment. 


THE TRAIN BATTALIONS. 


For each army corps there is a train bat- 
talion, which has the immediate charge of 
the main supply train, and other duties. In 
peace each battalion consists of 10 officers, 


225 non-commissioned officers and men, 121 | 


horses, and 24 wagons. In war the strength 
is so much increased that as a minimum or- 
ganization it consists of— 

1. Five provision columns, each made up 
of 2 officers, 1 paymaster, 27 soldiers, 74 train 
soldiers and mechanics, 1 veterinary sur- 
geon, 164 horses, 32 wagons. 

2. Three sanitary detachments, including 
three detachments of men for carrying the 
wounded. Each sanitary detachment con- 
sists of 3 officers, 1 paymaster, 149 men, 7 
surgeons, 46 other persons, 41 horses, 10 wag- 
ons, and 15 hand litters, and is organized in 
two sections, which can serve independently. 
One detachment is assigned to each division 
of infantry, and one to the corps artillery. 
The men detailed to carry the wounded are 
infantry soldiers, who are instructed in their 
duties in time of peace. 

3. A horse dépdét, with 2 officers, 94 men, 
1 wagon, and 170 horses. The object of this 


military chest, are all under the direct con- | dép6t is only to supply losses among the an- 
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|imals in use among the infantry, pioneers, 


administration, and head-quarters. In an 
enemy’s country the dépét is kept up by 
requisitions. In the field all horses tempo- 
rarily unserviceable, all supernumerary and 
captured animals, are turned over to the 
| dépot. 
| 4. A field bakery column, consisting of 
| 1 officer, 100 bakers, 12 men, 15 horses, and 
12 wagons. 

5. A train escort squadron, consisting of 
6 officers, 116 men, 119 horses, and 1 wagon. 

The staff of the train battalion is at the 
| corps head-quarters, and, including this staff, 
the minimum war strength is 30 officers, 
1455 men, 1257 horses, 195 wagons. 
| Under the commander of the train battal- 
ion of a corps are placed all the military per- 
sonnel connected with the administration. 
In addition to the soldiers composing the 
train battalions, there are other train sol- 
| diers assigned to the troops, as drivers of 
baggage and ammunition wagons, ete. The 
| average allowance of such wagons for a bat- 
talion of infantry is as follows, viz.: 


1 Ammunition wagon, drawn by....... 6 horses. 
1 Clothing wagon, drawn by ........... Re 
1 Medicine cart, drawn by.........-...- . AEs 


1 Officers’ baggage wagon, drawn by ... 4 
With pack-saddles 4 


Total, 3 wagons, 1 cart, and ......20 horses. 

The ammunition wagon carries about 18,000 
cartridges, and to it are attached 5 picks, 
12 axes, 10 spades, etc. The clothing wagon 
contains the battalion chest, the account- 
| books, some spare clothing, and tailors’ and 
shoe-makers’ tools. The officers’ baggage 
wagon contains the portmanteaus of the of- 
ficers and employés (each lieutenant is al- 
lowed 42 pounds, each captain 51 pounds, 
the battalion commander 94 pounds), the 
mess apparatus of the staff, the adjutant’s 
papers, and the armorer’s tools. The pack- 
horses—one for each company—carry the 
officers’ mess apparatus and cloaks, 10 blank- 
ets for the sick, some tailors’ and shoe-makers’ 
| tools, the orderly sergeant’s papers, and the 
company money; in all about 200 pounds. 

| Fora battalion of rifles the arrangement 
,is somewhat varied, horse carts being sub- 
| stituted for wagons, to enable them to ac- 
company the command over bad roads and 
}open ground. They have— 











4 Ammanition carts, with .............. 8 horses. 
4 Baggage carts, with ..............+++. 
1 BROICIRe CONE, WEEE. <5. ccccdescccceses . ce 
1 Staff baggage cart, with .............. sen” 
Per dlalisg pis «o-khesavesh<onee 4 
Making 10 carts and.............. 24 horses. 


Each ammunition cart carries 7840 car- 
tridges. Including the drivers of the bag- 
| gage wagons, etc., the total war strength of a 
| battalion of infantry is 22 officers, 1028 men, 
34 horses, 4 wagons and carts. Of a sifle 
battalion the strength is 22 officers, 1034 men, 
40 horses, 10 carts. And the total war 
| strength of a regiment of infantry is 69 offi- 
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cers, 3112 men, 121 horses, 16 wagons and 
carts. 

The baggage of a cavalry regiment con- 
sists of— 

1 Medicine cart, with 

ee ee eee re 


4 Baggage carts, with ............s.s06. 8 
1 Officers’ baggage cart, with 


“ 


Or 7 carts and wagons and 16 horses. 


Making the total strength of a cavalry reg- 
iment on the war footing 23 officers, 653 men, 
705 horses, 7 wagons and carts. 

It has been already explained that each 
battery is provided with its own baggage 
and supply wagons; but, in addition to this, 
it is upon the artillery that the transporta- 
tion and supply of ammunition for the guns 
devolves, as well as for the infantry, beyond 


the amount carried by the men themselves | 


(80 ‘rounds per man), and that carried in 


the battalion ammunition wagons (about 25 | 


rounds per man for the line regiments, and 
about 33 rounds per man for the rifle battal- 
ious). There is a regiment of field artillery 
for each army corps, and when the troops 
are placed on the war footing, each artillery 
regiment, in addition to its three divisions 
of foot artillery and one of horse artillery, 
forms an ammunition division for the care 
and transportation of ammunition. This di- 
vision consists of four infantry ammunition 
columns, and of five artillery ammunition 
columns, the whole division counting 20 offi- 
cers, 1583 men, 1580 horses, 229 wagons. The 
amount of infantry ammunition carried by 
the ammunition columns is about 90 rounds 
per man. The artillery ammunition carried 
by the columns is about 220 rounds per gun, 
in addition to the 140 carried in the limbers 
and caissons of the batteries. 


PIONEER TRAINS. 








Officers. 

















| [_Men._| Horses. "Wagons. 
| The three field com- |) 
| panies of each | | 
Senqged battalion | >» 15 639 51 9 
| ave on the war 
| footing........... ) 

The light bridge - 
es Meee ; 2 51 87 18 
| Intrenching tool col- |) 

b ARMS dsiesae wes} ‘ 18 30 6 
Total with each |) ary pee ae 
army corps.. if 1% | 708 | 168 28 





The administration of the army corps on 
the war footing consists of — 

1. The intendancy, made up of (a) the 
corps intendancy, 24 persons, 25 horses, 3 
wagons; (b) four divisional intendancies, 
one for each infantry division, one for the 
corps artillery, and one for the cavalry divis- 
ion, each consisting of 14 persons, 15 horses, 
2 wagons. 

2. The corps military chest. 

3. The subsistence service, made up of (a) 
the corps subsistence administration, (>) four 
divisional administrations of subsistence, (c) 
the administration of the field bakery. 

4. The corps medical administration. 





5. Twelve field hospitals, each capable of 
taking care of 200 sick or wounded. 

6. Reserve of hospital attendants, etc.* 

. Reserve hospital dépdét.* 

. The field post service. 

. The auditoriat, consisting of (a) the 
corps judge-advocate, (b) the divisional judge- 
advocates and assistants. 

10. The corps and divisional chaplains and 
assistants. 

The total strength of the administration 
of an army corps, of course exclusive of the 
train battalion, is 12 officers, 1055 men, 548 
horses, 104 wagons. 


7 
8 
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THE GENERAL STAFF CORPS. 


There is no question that the Prussian 
general staff corps is the best in the world. 
| It has been for many years under the abso- 
| lute control of Von Moltke, who has had in 
| his hands, entirely untrammeled, its organ- 

ization, the selection, instruction, and pro- 
motion of its members, and has brought it 
to its present perfection. To this perfection 
are due in no small degree the Prussian suc- 
cesses in recent years. To the relative in- 
feriority of their general staff corps their 
antagonists may to a great extent attribute 
the disasters they have experienced. In our 
own last war infinite difficulty, not only in 
the organization, but also in the subsequent 
handling of the armies, arose from our lack 
of sucha body of men. So absolutely cer- 
tain is it that such a corps is of the first and 
most. vital importance in modern war that 
we must, even if at some length, explain its 
organization, its duties, and the manner in 
which its members are selected and instruct- 
ed. As promotions are practically made, it 
often happens that general officers, while 
possessing many of the essential qualifica- 
tions for command, such as courage, energy, 
the ability to govern and inspire men, lack 
other equally important qualities of a more 
scientific nature, as well as the trained in- 
tellectual power necessary to enable them 
to determine what is best to be done in an 
emergency, and how to do it. One purpose 
of the set of men with whom we are now 
concerned is to supply this want. Again, 
even when a general possesses all the requi- 
site qualifications for his post, he can not 
be every where at once, see every thing with 
his own eyes, or give every order in person, 
and he requires the assistance of this highly 
instructed corps to increase his powers of 
action, for he can see with their eyes, trust 
to their reports, and commit safely to them 
not only the delivery of his orders, but also 
the watching over their proper execution. 
To such men also he can often safely intrust 
the power of modifying his orders as cir- 
cumstances change. Sometimes, also, it hap- 








* These are intended to form the main hospitals in 
rear of the army. 
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pens that a general has served in only one 
of the arms of service, and has only a gener- 
al knowledge of the powers and necessities 
of the others. Here, too, the general staff 
corps comes to his aid. 

It ought to follow from this, and in prac- 
tice it often does, that the more perfect the 
general staff corps, the more frequently will 


general officers be selected from among their | 


number. In the Prussian army the great 


majority of the generals have passed through | 


the admirable War Academy, and fully three- 


fourths have served on the staff; but in most | 


other armies a very large proportion of the 
generals come from the line of the army. In 
time of peace the duties of such a corps are 
twofold: First, to collect and keep in a per- 


fectly convenient shape for immediate use | 


all the information in the way of topography 


and statistics that, in the event of war, can | 


be useful in arranging plans of campaign and 
conducting operations. Secondly, to train 
the members of the corps for the proper per- 
formance of their duties in war. The infor- 
mation referred to is so varied and exten- 
sive that we can only indicate a few of its 
main features by way of illustration. One 
of the most important points is the collec- 
tion of the best possible maps of one’s own 
and of all other countries where it is possi- 
ble that campaigns may have to be conduct- 
ed. These maps should go into every de- 
tail, and give ample information on all points 
that can affect the movements of troops, and 
must be supplemented by full information— 
obtained through reconnaissances or other- 
wise—as to the nature of roads, streams, for- 
ests, ete.; the geology of the country, its 
practicability at all seasons and in all weath- 
ers; the capacity of the towns and villages 
for defense, shelter, supplies, etc.; the na- 
ture and location of the defensive positions, 
and their approaches ; similar information in 
relation to the permanent defenses ; the rail- 
ways, etc., etc. Full information must also 
be procured in regard to the military re- 
sources of all possible antagonists; the or- 
ganization and strength of their armies; their 
arrangements for recruiting, etc. ; the nature 
and qualities of their weapons ; the character 
and qualities of their different generals, etc. 
In regard to the other part of the work in 
peace, the first step is to select the members 
from among the most intelligent, active, en- 
ergetic, ambitious, and high-toned of the 
entire body of the officers of the army, to 
institute preliminary examinations into their 
qualifications, and unhesitatingly to remove 
from the corps any who at any subsequent 
period of their service prove to be in any 
way unsuited to the duties required of them. 
Next, in regard to their instruction, not only 
must this embrace all the higher scientific 
branches of the theory of war, but they 
must also have constant practice in the per- 
formance of their special duties, and serve 


so often and so long with troops of all arms 

of the service as never to lose the habit of 
command, the knowledge of the necessities 
and capacities of the men, the details of 
| service with troops, and, more than all, nev- 
er to cease to identify themselves in thought 
and feeling with the line of the army, nor 
become antagonistic to it, and mere office 
soldiers. It will now appear how, under the 
master-hand of the chief of staff of the Ger- 
man armies, all these conditions, and more, 
have been entirely fulfilled. First, let us 
say that the organization of the Prussian 
general staff is entirely flexible; its num- 
bers are fixed by no rule—simply by the de- 
mands of the service ; and its distribution is 
regulated by the nature of the duties at the 
moment. The body in question is divided 
into two portions : 

1. The Great General Staff, at Berlin. 

2. The General Staff officers serving at the 
head-quarters of armies, corps, divisions, and 
| with the general inspection of the artillery. 

The whole are under Field-Marshal Von 

Moltke. 

The Great General Staff is subdivided into 
| (a) the General Staff proper, consisting of 
3 chiefs of division, 6 field officers, and 15 
captains; (b) the Secondary General Staff, 
whose officers are intended for purely scien- 
tific purposes, and consist of 4 chiefs of di- 
vision, 5 field officers, and 12 captains. 

The first of these two categories is divided 
|into three divisions, or ‘theatres of war,” 
each under a chief, as follows: 

1. The First Division, which occupies it- 
self with all countries east of Germany, in- 
cluding Austria and Scandinavia. 

2. The Second Division, with Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

3. The Third Division, with all countries 
to the west of the Second Division. 

In respect of the countries to which it is 
assigned, each division must always possess 
full information in regard to the organiza- 
tion, strength, and state of preparation of 
the armies, and all important military con- 
siderations, such as resources, communica- 
tions, peculiarities as a theatre of war, etc., 
so that immediately upon the breaking out 
of a war a complete basis for a plan of oper- 
ations may be ready. 

The second category is organized in four 
divisions, each under a chief, viz. : 

4. The Division of Military History, which 
is occupied in working up the details of past 
campaigns, so as to make their experience 
available in the present and future. 

5. The Division of Geography and Statis- 
tics, with the collection of maps. 

6. The Topographical Division, for the sur- 
vey of the country. 

7. The Railway Division. 

The number of the general staff officers 
at the head-quarters of commands varies in 
peace and war. In war the number assigned 
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to each army corps is as follows: 1 chief of 
staff, 1 field officer, 2 captains, 1 field officer 
or captain with each division. 

The number and rank of those assigned 
to the head-quarters of armies, and with the 
great general head-quarters, vary according 
to circumstances. 

The duties of the officers attached to 
head-quarters are, on the one hand, to as- 
sist their generals in drawing up and carry- 
ing out orders, and on the other, to perform 
certain office duties. 

In addition to the officers proper of the 
general staff corps, every year some forty 
officers of the line are detailed for one or two 
years’ service with the staff corps, in order 
to fit them for the performance of duty as 
aids-de-camp with the generals. 

We can not fully explain the manner in 
which the candidates for the general staff 
corps are selected without first alluding to 
that admirable institution, the War Acad- 
emy at Berlin. Any lieutenant in the army 
who has served three years with his regi- 
ment as a commissioned officer may present 
himself as a candidate for admission into 
the academy, About one hundred and fifty 
annually offer themselves as candidates, and 
of this number about fifty are admitted, aft- 
er a very searching examination. This acad- 
emy is undoubtedly the best institution of 
the kind in the world, and is intended to 
give officers of marked ability and ambition 


the most thorough instruction in all the 
higher branches of their profession, and 
thus fit them for service in the staff corps 


as aids-de-camp and as generals. Among 
the branches taught are tactics, strategy, 
military history, fortification, attack and 
defense, topography, the duties of the ad- 
ministrative branches, staff service; and in 
connection with, or as preparatory for, 
these subjects, pure mathematics, mechan- 
ics, chemistry, geology, natural philosophy, 
general history and literature, and the Rus- 
sian, French, and English languages. The 
course lasts three years. 

In each year the lectures continue from 
the beginning of October to the end of June. 
During the vacations at the close of the 
first and second years the students return 
to their regiments to take part in the au- 
tumn manceuvres. Toward the end of 
the second year’s course they have several 
weeks’ exercise in practical surveying. At 
the close of the third year’s course they take 
part with the professors in a “ general staff 
tour,” the object of which is to give them 
practice in making reconnaissances, execu- 
ting topographical sketches, selecting sites 
for encampments, positions for troops, etc. 
They are now all returned to their regi- 
ments. From among the graduates some 
twelve or fifteen of the most able and indus- 
trious are usually selected as candidates for 
the general staff corps. During the year suc- 





ceeding their exit from the War Academy 
these do duty for about eight months with 
arms of service different from that to which 
they originally belonged. Those of the 
number who acquit themselves satisfactorily 
under this further test are now ordered to 
the head-quarters of the staff corps at Ber- 
lin, where they remain for some two years 
longer, under the immediate orders and in- 
struction of Von Moltke. During this time 
they are constantly being taught not only 
the current duties of the various divisions 
into which the head-quarters are separated, 
but they receive lectures from the chief 
himself, are required to prepare for him re- 
ports on various subjects, and accompany 
him on annual tours for field practice—in 
short, they still remain at school. They are 
now again sent back to their regiments, and 
it is only after the lapse of some months that 
those finally selected by Von Moltke are de- 
finitively appointed captains in the general 
staff corps, and become members thereof, 
entitled to wear its uniform. These captains 
are now assigned to various duties, accord- 
ing to the wants of the service and their 
respective peculiar qualifications. Most of 
them are sent to the head-quarters of troops ; 
others go to Berlin. They serve about two 
and a half years as captains in the staff, and 
are then returned to duty with the line, re- 
ceiving command of a battery, squadron, or 
company, but never with their old regiments. 
They serve in this way about two years lon- 
ger, always varying the arm of service, when 
they are promoted by selection to the rank 
of major in the staff corps, and resume the 
duties and uniform thereof. Should any of 
these staff corps captains during these two 
years’ service with the line manifest any lack 
of zeal, or in any manner show that the orig- 
inal estimate formed of them was too high, 
they are quietly left in the line, and lose all 
opportunity of further employment on the 
staff. When a major in the staff corps is 
about to become entitled to his promotion 
as lieutenant-colonel, before receiving it he 
must serve at least one year in command of 
a complete battalion, or of several squad- 
rons, or of several batteries. So, also, before 
he can be promoted as colonel in the staff, 
he must command an entire regiment for at 
least one year. 

In addition to the means just described 
for securing competent officers for the staff, 
still another method is pursued. The com- 
manders of regiments report to the chief of 
the general staff whenever they have under 
their command any subalterns of such supe- 
rior zeal and intelligence as to render them 
promising candidates for the general statf 
corps. To the officers thus indicated the 
chief of general staff sends military ques- 
tions and problems to be worked out, and 
if the replies are such as to indicate that 
they really possess the requisite qualifica- 
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tions, they are ordered to report at Berlin, | 6224 non-commissioned officers and men, 250 


and are there placed on probation. If sat- 
isfied of their ability and acquirements, he 
appoints them on the staff; if otherwise, 
they return to their regiments. The duties 
assigned to the officers of the general staff 
corps are not clerical, all such work being 
to the greatest possible extent performed 
by non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 
In addition to their current and ordinary 
duties, military questions are constantly giv- 
en them to study, and every year the staff 
of each army corps performs a “staff tour,” 
under the direction of its own chief, to keep 
them in constant practice, and to increase 
their knowledge of their profession. The 
officers of the corps at Berlin also make ev- 
ery year, under the personal supervision of 
the chief himself, a tour of some weeks in 
the different provinces of the empire. From 
among the officers of the general staff corps, 
but more generally from among the other 
graduates of the War Academy, and from 
among those who are detailed every year 
for staff instruction, are selected the aids- 
de-camp of the generals. 

It is difficult to imagine a system which 
will more effectually carry out the great ob- 
ject in view, which is to select for the staff 
the very best and most highly instructed of 
all the officers of the army ; and the uniform 
testimony of those who have enjoyed the 
opportunities of judging is to the effect that 
in the Prussian army this object has been 
most fully accomplished. 

We are now ready to describe the compo- 
sition of the divisions, army corps, etc., but 
before doing so it is proper to allude to— 
1st, the four field railway divisions, which 
are made up to a great extent from the 
pioneers, and consist each of 4 officers, 230 
men, 16 horses, and 2 wagons; these are 
formed when the army is mobilized for war, 
and their chief purpose is to repair prompt- 
ly such railways as may have been rendered 
impassable in the course of operations; 2d, 
the four field telegraph divisions, which are 
also chiefly made up from the pioneers and 
train soldiers, and consist each of 4 officers, 


143 men, 72 horses, and 13 wagons; each di- | 


vision carries some twenty miles of wire, and 
can prepare for use about one mile of tele- 
graph per hour. The duty of these divis- 
ions, aided by other smaller divisions, is to 
connect the important head-quarters with 
sach other, with important positions, and 
with the existing telegraph lines, as well as 
to repair broken lines. 


THE BRIGADE. 


As heretofore stated, the Prussian infant- 
ry brigade consists of two regiments, or six 
battalions. It is commanded by a major- 
general or colonel, with a lieutenant as aid- 
de-camp and adjutant-general. The full 
war strength of the brigade is 140 officers, 


horses, and 34 wagons. The rifle battaiions 
are not usually brigaded, but are attached 
to the army corps, under the direct orders 
of the corps commander, although some- 
times attached to one of the divisions. The 
cavalry brigade usually consists of three 
regiments, one of which in time of war is 
assigned to an infantry division. The bri- 
gade staff is the same as for the infantry 
brigade. In time of peace the artillery bri- 
gade consists of the regiment of field artil- 
lery and the regiment of fortress artillery 
belonging to the same army corps, and is 
commanded by a major-general or colonel, 
with a lieutenant or third-class captain as 
aid-de-camp. In time of war the brigade 
commander is the corps chief of artillery, 
while the corps reserve artillery, including 
the ammunition column division, is com- 
manded by the colonel of the field artillery 
regiment. The brigade staff is in war in- 
creased by an additional lieutenant, and has 
charge of the spare ammunition for all the 
troops of the army corps. It may be stated 
here, once for all, that in time of war the 
staff of each general commanding troops, 
whether a brigade, division, corps, or army, 
is increased beyond the regulation allow- 
ance by the detail of orderly officers or act- 
ing aids-de-camp, usually cavalry officers, 
according to the necessities of the case. 


THE DIVISION. 


The normal composition of the division in 
time of peace is two brigades of infantry and 
one of cavalry; in war artillery is assigned 
to it, usually one division of four batteries, or 
24 guns, of which 12 are light and 12 heavy. 
The division staff on the war footing con- 
sists of 1 lieutenant-general or major-gen- 
eral as commander, 1 field officer or cap- 
tain of the general staff corps as divisional 
chief of staff, 2 captains or lieutenants as 
aids-de-camp, 2 judge-advocates, 2 chap- 
lains, and 1 inferior officer of the intend- 
| ancy as divisional chief of that branch. In 
recent wars the practice seems to have been 
rather to diminish the amount of cavalry 
assigned to the infantry divisions, and with 
the surplus thus gained to form cavalry di- 
visions, which either acted as independent 
divisions, or were combined as cavalry corps. 
|The composition and staff of a cavalry di- 
| vision do not differ very materially from 
| those of the infantry division. It will thus 
| be seen that the infantry division contains 
within itself the means of independent ac- 
tion on a respectable scale, made up as it is 
of the three arms of service in just propot- 
tions, and having an administrative service 
of its own. Its full war strength is about 
12,800 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and some 600 
artillerists, with 24 guns, or in all some- 
what more than 15,000 officers and men, with 
24 guns. This force sometimes acts inde- 
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pendently, but in the large armies of mod- 
ern times it almost always forms part of an 
army corps. 

THE 


ARMY CORPS, 


In the German army this consists of two 
divisions of infantry, one division or brigade 
of cavalry, the corps artillery, a battalion 
of rifles, a battalion of pioneers, the trains, 
and administration. In time of peace the 
corps commander has only a general disci- 
plinary control over the artillery, pioneers, 
and train belonging to it, the instruction of 
these special arms being regulated from Ber- 
lin in order to secure uniformity. 
however, all the component parts of the 
army corps come under the direct and abso- 
lute control of its commanding general. In 
other words, during peace, considerations of 
economy, supplies, and facility of thorough 
and uniform instruction control, and fre- 
quently cause the different arms to be widely 
separated from each other; while in war tac- 
tical considerations are supreme, and draw 
the different arms close together under a 
single and absolute head, that they may af- 
ford and receive that prompt mutual support 
which is indispensable. The general prin- 
ciples of the formation of an army corps, 
and the usual distribution of its parts, will 
appear from the following table: 


B. The 2d Infantry Division. 


In wer, | 


and 2 captains of the general staff corps; 4 
captains or lieutenants as aids-de-camp; 1 
field officer of engineers, assisted by 1 cap- 
tain and 1 lieutenant of the same arm; the 
staff of the artillery brigade; the staff of 
the train battalion; the administration. In 
addition there is with each army corps head- 
quarters a detachment of mounted gens- 
d’armes, consisting of 1 officer and 44 men. 
There are also for orderly and guard duty a 
head-quarters guard, consisting of 1 officer, 
| 50 cavalry soldiers, and 52 infantry soldiers. 
| Of the latter 1 officer, 18 cavalry soldiers, 
and 28 infantry soldiers are attached to the 
corps head-quarters ; 4 cavalry men and 8 in- 
| fantry men to each division head-quarters ; 
2 cavalry men to each brigade head-quarters. 

An army corps such as has just been de- 
scribed is really a small army complete in 
itself, numbering, when the ranks are full, 
about 36,000 combatants, perfectly prepared 
for any independent action commensurate 
with its force, able to move any where, and 
dependent upon the assistance of other army 
corps only when it encounters obstacles too 
great for its unaided strength. 

According to recent legislation, the French 
army is permanently organized in nineteen 
army corps, i. ¢., eighteen for France, and 
one for Algeria. Each army corps consists 
of two divisions of infantry, one brigade of 








A. The 1st Infantry Division. 
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ith Infantry Brigade. 3d Infantry Brigade. 


fe atin, 
2 Regiments. 
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Creme, 
2 Regiments. 
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3 Pioneer Companies. 

1 Cavalry Regiment. 

1 Division Foot ArtiJlery—24 guns. 
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2d Infantry Brigade. ist Infantry Brigade. 
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2 Regiments. 2 Regiments. 
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1 Rifle Battalion. 
1 Cavalry Regiment. 
1 Division Foot Artillery—24 guns. 


C. Cavalry Division. 





‘oa Cavalry Brigade. 


(nee, 
2 Regiments. 
Qanee 


1st Cavalry Brigade. 


on —_—A—. 
2 Regiments. 
— J 





Division Horse Artillery, with 2 or 3 Batteries, 
D. Corps Reserve Artillery. 








1 Ammunition Division. _ . 
* Ponton Train (when required by circumstances). 


E. Trains and 


Total strength—25 battalions, 24 squad- 
rons, 16 batteries, 9 ammunition columns, 3 
pioneer companies, 11 trains, and the admin- 
istration; or in round numbers, inclusive of 
the ponton train, 930 officers, 38,400 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 11,900 horses, 96 
guns, and 960 wagons, divided as follows: 


: 1 Division Foot Artillery—2 guns. 
1 to 2 Horse Batteries, consisting of from 6 to 12 yuns. 


Administration. 


cavalry, one brigade of artillery, one battal- 
ion of engineer troops, a squadron of the 
military train, and a proper proportion of 
the staff and administrative services. The 
government proposed assigning three divis- 
ions of infantry to each corps, which would 
have made the corps about 50,000 strong ; 








| Each Infantry Division 

| The Cavalry ivision 

| The Reserve Artillery : 

| The Trains and Administration 

The staff at the head-quarters of an army 

corps is made up as follows: 1 general or 
lieutenant-general commanding the corps; 
1 field officer of the general staff corps as 
chief of the staff, and 1 other field officer 





| but after long discussions it was decided to 

form the corps as given above, so that they 
have an average strength of about 40,000, 
which, under the French system, gives an 
effective force of about 32,000 combatants. 
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In Russia, also, the organization of army 
corps is permanent ; they consist of three in- 
fantry divisions, one cavalry division, and 
one artillery division. 

Within the last two years the Italians 
have adopted the permanent organization 
of army corps on the German system, and 
have reorganized the division, brigade, reg- 
iment, and battalion to correspond with the 
German. 

In the war of 1866 the Austrians organized 
no divisions, but formed the army corps of 
four brigades, each consisting of two infantry 
regiments, one rifle battalion, one squadron 
of cavalry, and one battery of foot artillery. 
Since that time, however, they have revert- 
ed to the division organization. 

It has sometimes occurred that cavalry 
corps consisting of two to three divisions, 
with a suitable amount of horse artillery, 
have been formed ; but this is not the rule, 
and is done to meet special circumstances. 


ARMIES, 


Two or more army corps are united to 
form an army. The number of armies and 
the strength of each. depend entirely upon 
the nature of the theatre of war, the pro- 
posed plan of campaign, the strength and 
arrangements of the enemy, etc., etc. For 
instance, in the war of 1866 the Austrians 
formed one army to oppose the Italians, and 
another, under Benedek, to operate against 
the Prussians. The latter divided into three 
armies that portion of their forces intended 
to act against the Austrians, and which was 
not far from equal in numbers to Benedek’s 
army ; while another army and various de- 
tachments operated against the Bavarians, 
Hanoverians, etc., etc. So in the French 
war of 1870-71 the Germans commenced the 
campaign in three armies acting conjointly 
against the French forces scattered from 
Thionville to Strasburg and Belfort. Later 
in the war they formed other armies as cir- 
cumstances required. It is of course to be 
understood that when two or more armies 
are acting with a common object, there al- 
ways is, or at least always should be, a gen- 
eralissimo, or common head, to direct the 
general movements of all, and that this di- 
recting spirit is close at hand in the field, 
and not in some distant capital. When an 
army corps forms part of an army it does not 
lose its identity, and its commander pre- 
serves his absolute and full control over ev- 
ery thing within his corps, the general head- 
quarters of the army, as well as that of “all 
the armies,” confining themselves to giving 
general instructions and exercising a general 
supervision. 

The command of an army corps such as 
we have described it is a task which evident- 
ly requires experience, ability, and military 
skill of a much higher order than that need- 
ed for the command of a simple division— 


qualities which it is not too easy to find in 
any army. It is evident also that the inju- 
rious effects of incompetency in the com- 
mand of a corps would be much greater than 
in that of a division, and might quite readi- 
ly involve the safety of the whole army. In 
very large armies the formation of army 
corps would appear to be indispensable, and 
it is equally imperative that in time of peace 
no efforts should be spared to provide a suf- 
ficient number of competent corps command- 
ers. In armies of moderate size, say of from 
75,000 to 80,000 men, the question of ergan- 
izing corps must depend upon circumstances. 
If the army is to act, even for a time, on two 
lines, where the parts will be comparatively 
independent, and if the commanding general 
is so fortunate as to possess three or four 
subordinates of pre-eminent ability and qual- 
ifications, it will usually be advisable to form 
army corps; but if among the division com- 
manders there are none who clearly possess 
the requisite qualities for the command of a 
corps, it will be much better to organize the 
army in divisions, until the right men are 
found. The mistakes ofa division command- 
er may often be rectified, but those of a corps 
commander are very apt to be fatal. In Eu- 
rope the commanders of armies and of corps 
are not selected solely on account of seniority. 
It may be interesting to state here that un- 
der its present organization the field army 
of the German Empire consists of eighteen 
corps, including the guards, giving an ef- 
fective strength of nearly 720,000 officers and 
men, and that the French field army also 
consists of eighteen corps, giving a slightly 
greater effective strength on paper; but the 
great difference is that while the Germans 
can in a few days bring into the field the 
above number of disciplined troops, the 
French will be unable to do so for several 
years to come; that is to say, not until 
their new system has been in operation 
long enough to enable them to accumulate 
the requisite reserves of trained troops. 


THE RECRUITING OF ARMIES. 


On the continent of Europe the ranks are 
filled by a more or less rigorous conscription. 
In England and the United States voluntary 
enlistment is the rule, and conscription, or 
draft, the exception. Experience has proved 
that, in modern times, with voluntary enlist- 
ment alone it is very difficult and expensive 
to fill the ranks of an army of any consider- 
able size in time of peace, and quite impos- 
sible to accumulate the large reserves of 
trained soldiers required as soon as war is 
imminent. This system involves high pay 
and large bounties, and can, therefore, be 
employed only by wealthy nations with 
small armies. It presents, also, the serious 
disadvantage that in time of peace it does 
not bring the best material into the ranks. 
| With regard to any particular country, it is 
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clear that the form of government, the char- 
acter of the people, and its relations with 
neighboring powers must decide the method 
to be adopted for filling the army. Situated 
as the nations of continental Europe now 
are, they have no choice but to adopt a sys- 
tem of conscription, and the tendency now 
is toward the rigorous system of Germany. 
In Great Britain neither the form of govern- 
ment nor the habits of the people permit the 
establishment of conscription, although they 
meet with no little difficulty in maintaining 
the force required by their situation. We 
are so happily situated as not to require a 
large army in ordinary times, and, being 
separated by an ocean from the great mili- 
tary powers of the world, it is not probable, 
so long as we remain united among our- 
selves, that we shall again require armies so 
large as to render a resort to conscription 
necessary. This condition of affairs is not 
the least of the favors that Providence has 
bestowed upon us. It would have been far 
otherwise had the war in which we were 
recently engaged resulted in the disruption 
of the Union and a division of the country 
between two great powers; for both sections 
must then have maintained large standing 
armies, and submitted to the many evils and 
sacrifices they entail. Any one who fully 
comprehends and appreciates the effects of 
the immense armaments of Europe upon ev- 
ery pursuit and condition of life must ac- 
knowledge that the great sacrifices made by 
the present generation in our country are 
more than compensated by the blessings 
which will follow their results through a 
long future. 

In England the term of enlistment is for 
ten or twelve yeafs. In the United States 
it is for five years in time of peace, while in 
war it has been our habit to enlist men for 
three years, or for the duration of the war. 
For our present purposes the various sys- 
tems of conscription may all be classified 
under two heads: first, the universal con- 
scription, under which all able-bodied men 
are liable to and actually called upon to 
render military service during peace as well 
as war; second, the system under which only 
a portion of the able-bcdied are called out 
by conscription, and under which those 
drawn are usually permitted to furnish 
substitutes. 

Russia and Austria come under the second 
class, for in both the numbet of men to be 
drawn by lot each year from among those 
liable for duty is determined annually by a 
law or decree based upon the needs of the 





moment, and in both substitutes are al- 
lowed. In Russia the term of service is fif- | 
teen years, of which a portion is on leave of | 
absence. In Austria the term is eight years 
with the active army and two years in the | 
reserve; of the former period the infantry | 
pass two years and three-quarters with their | 
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regiments, the cavalry five years and a half, 
the special arms four years. 

In France the manner of recruiting and 
the liability to service are now regulated by 
the law of July, 1872. Every Frenchman fit 
for service is liable for duty in the regular 
army or the reserves from the age of twenty 
to that of forty. Those who have been con- 
demned to any ignominious or disgraceful 
punishment are excluded from serving in 
any capacity. Pupils at the Polytechnique 
and at the Forest schools are allowed to 
count the time passed there, after they be- 
come liable for draft, as so much active 
service. There are other exceptions (not 
exemptions) in favor of professors in sundry 
institutions, and others that we have not 
space to enumerate. Volunteers for one 
year are also admitted, essentially as in the 
German army. Under the law all French- 
men liable for duty ‘belong to the active 
army for five years, to the reserve of the 
active army for four years, to the territorial 
army for five years, and to the reserve of the 
territorial army for six years. As the total 
annual contingent of young men reaching 
the proper age is too great for the current 
needs of the active army and the financial 
resources of the country, only about one- 
half are drawn by lot for five years’ service, 
while the remainder are to receive from six 
months to one year’s instruction, and then 
return to their homes, subject to the call of 
the government. For the present year the 
second half has not been called out, and the 
regiments are generally so weak that it is 
more than doubtful whether the whole of 
the first half is really in service. Under the 
new law no substitutes are permitted, but 
re-enlistments are still allowed. 

In Germany alone is the principle of the 
universal obligation of military service 
strictly carried out, and even there only 
since the reorganization of 1859 and 1860. 

The members of reigning princely houses 
are exempt from this liability. Men who 
are physically incapable of serving as sol- 
diers of the line are nevertheless held to 
perform such other duties as they are fit for, 
e.g., tailors and shoe-makers, clerks, hospital 
attendants, etc., etc. Men who have been 
convicted of crimes are excluded from the 
service, as unfit to associate with honorable 
men. 

Every German liable for military duty be- 
comes a member of the standing army upon 
completing his twentieth year, and so con- 
tinues for seven years. In peace he serves 
the first three years with the colors, and the 
remaining four on the reserve. For the next 
five years he belongs to the Landwehr, thus 
making his total service twelve years. No 
substitutes are permitted; re-enlistments are 
allowed. 

While forming part of the reserve the Ger- 
man soldier is of course liable to be recalled 
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to his regiment in the event of a mobiliza- | 
tion of the army for any purpose; but with 
this exception he is only held to attend two | 
annual maneuvres, which can not exceed | 
eight weeks each. 

While belonging to the Landwehr the in- | 
fantry soldier is only obliged to attend two | 
manceuvres, of from one to two weeks each, 
in special companies or battalions of Land- 
wehr. The Landwehr men of the rifles, ar- 
tillery, pioneers, and train are liable to the | 
same service, but with the regular troops of | 
their own arm. The Landwehr cavalry are | 
not called out for manceuvres in time of 
peace. 

In most of the Continental services during | 
profound peace it is the practice to reduce 
the expenses of the army by giving a certain 
number of furloughs to infantry soldiers who 
have completed their instruction, but not yet 
finished their full term of service with the 
colors. In the German army the regular 
time for the discharge of the contingent 
of three years’ service into the reserve, and | 
for the new contingent to join their regi- 
ments, is the Ist of October of each year; 
but it is usual not to require the infantry 
men of the new contingent to report until 
the middle of December, and also to send the 
men of the third year to the reserve imme- 
diately upon the ending of the autumn ma- | 
neeuvres, that is, about the middle of Septem- 
ber. The effect of these two measures is to | 
save the pay and rations of one-third of the | 
infantry for three months of each year. To 
effect a further saving, it has also been cus- 
tomary during the last few years to give tem- | 
porary furloughs to men of the second year | 
of service; this is done to the extent of five | 
men in each company of infantry, and sixty- | 
four in each battalion of rifles. The class | 
of “volunteers for one year’ must not be | 
passed over in silence. Young men of good | 
education, who possess the means of provid- | 
ing for their equipment, food, and clothing, | 
are permitted to present themselves as vol- | 
unteers for one year. If they pass the nec- 
essary examination, they are received as | 
such, and serve for the time specified just | 
as the other men, except that they receive 
a more rigorous and full instruction. If | 
they pass the examination at the close of 
the year, they are free from further service 
with the colors in time of peace, and pass at 
once into the reserve. From this class many 
of the officers of the Landwehr are selected. 
If they fail to pass the examination at the | 
expiration of the year, they lose the benefits | 
of volunteering, and remain on the same} 
footing with the other conscripts. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 


The effect of this system is to afford great | 


the army by infusing an additional element 
of great intelligence and respectability. 

The Italians, as well as the French, have 
of late adopted the system of volunteers for 
one year. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 

Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.— Accounts 

of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 


lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washington 
Public Life during several Administrations, 


ADAMS AND WISE. 
HERE was at times such a discrepancy 
between the language of Mr. Adams and 
the tone in which he uttered his words that 


| the effect was ludicrous beyond description. 


On one occasion an onslaught was made upon 
him by several members, principally from the 
South. He not only defended himselfwith 
surprising skill and vigor, but delivered such 
blows in return that many of his assailants 
retired from the conflict staggering under 
their ponderous weight. But others mixed 
in the struggle, and it was long maintained, 


| the old gentleman never getting worsted ona 


single point. When excited his high-pitch- 
ed voice would break into a screech, that 
rang through the hall with a piercing sound, 
resembling the scream of an eagle. “ Mr. 
Speaker,” said he, ‘members may assail my 
character and decry my motives, they may 
pervert my language and misrepresent my 
position ; their assaults do not move me in 
the least: I shall bear them like a lamb!” 
his shrill voice penetrating every recess in 
the hall. 

Mr. Adams had no equal in a controversial 
debate. He was so thoroughly armed and 
equipped, and his knowledge was so exten- 
sive and exact, that no question ever arose 
that he was not prepared to discuss in all 
its bearings. Naturally aggressive, and as 
courageous as a lion, he never hesitated in 
attack or defense, and never flinched, even 
when assailed by any number of the ablest 
men on the Democratic side. He delighted 
in raising a storm, and was perfectly cool 
and self-possessed when it raged with the 
greatest violence. He was petulant and 
irascible, frequently interrupting his assail- 
ants with passionate ejaculations, and re- 
torting their accusations with crushing ef- 
fect; but he never lost his balance, or failed 
in repelling the most damaging assault. In 
the midst of the wildest excitement and ag- 
itation he would rise to address the House. 
The silence was generally profound. He 
commenced in low tones, but spoke with 


relief to the classes engaged in the learned | such distinctness as to be heard in every 
professions and in important manufacturing | part of the hall. His venerable figure had 
and commercial pursuits, while it at the same | the repose of astatue. His large white head 
time provides a large number of capable of-| had the smoothness and polish of marble. 
ficers for the Landwehr, and is of benefit to | It was as bald as that of a new-born infant. 
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As he proceeded he warmed with his sub-| made; hard words were common enough, 


ject, and his high, broad forehead began to | but there was never a fight. 


change in color, streaks of crimson creeping 
up, one after another, reminding one of a 
milk-white cloud illumined by lightning, 
until the whole surface of the head looked 
as if tinged with blood. When the trans- 
formation became complete, his face suffused 
and his eye flashing, he seemed to increase 
in size, his tones grew louder and more im- 
pressive, his sentences, vituperative and de- 
nunciatory, were delivered like round shot, 
hot and heavy, and those to whom he ap- 
plied the lash were always to be commisera- 
ted. He never forgot an injury, and rarely 
forgave those who wantonly assailed him. 
I remember a terrible excoriation which he 
gave Charles Jared Ingersoll, a member of 
Congress from Philadelphia. Mr. Ingersoll 
had held the office of district attorney by 
the appointment of Mr. Adams, and he turn- 
ed against him in the campaign of 1828, not 
only supporting General Jackson with great 
zeal and earnestness, but abusing Mr. Adams 
in a spirit of vindictive ferocity. They got 
into a controversy in the House, which led 
to a sharp personal altercation. Mr. Adams 
closed the discussion with a few sentences 
so charged with pungent sarcasm and just 
indignation that his victim made no rejoin- 
der, nor ever afterward renewed the attack 
or attempted any vindication. “The gen- 
tleman from Philadelphia knows,” said Mr. 
Adams, “who appointed him to a respon- 
sible and lucrative office against the best 
wishes and best judgment of the best friends 
of the administration. He knows to whose 
favor he owed that appointment, when there 
were many able and distinguished competing 
candidates. He knows the office was given 
him out of personal regard, and he knows 
how he repaid his benefactor.” 

There was a painful scene on the floor a 
short time afterward, in which Mr. Adams 
eame in conflict with Wise, Cost Johnson, 
and several other fire-eaters, who provoked 
the old gentleman past bearing. The gal- 
leries of the House were crowded, Mrs. Wise, 
an amiable, accomplished, and charming 
woman, being among the spectators, and her 
father, the venerable John Sergeant, occu- 
pying a seat near Mr. Adams. The subject 
of dueling came up incidentally, and Mr. 
Adams improved the occasion to lash with 
characteristic severity every body who pro- 
fessed to be governed by the code. Refer- 
ring to the duel in which Cilley lost his life, 
Mr. Adams said Wise stood there with clots 
of blood, drawn from the murdered man, on 
his brow. Johnson interposed with an ex- 
planatory observation. ‘Ha! another duel- 
ist!” said Mr. Adams. Wise had said that 
the tone of the House had got to be dis- 
gracefully lowered, that opprobrious lan- 
guage and insulting epithets were ex- 
changed and no demand for satisfaction 





Joknson then got the floor. ‘Mr. Speak- 
er,” said he, “we have heard much of foul 
language, and nobody held responsible for 
it. Now I desire to give this House fair 
monition. If any man on this floor, be he 
Whig or anti-Whig (always excepting the 
distinguished and venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, with whom no man can have 
a personal difficulty), presumes to say what 
I will do or will not do in a given state of 
things, if he has any doubt whether I will 
hold him responsible, let him say one inju- 
rious word—nay, let him look an affront— 
and see whether there will be a fight or not.” 

Mr. Adams continued his remarks, and 
such a castigation as the fighting men re- 
ceived at his hands has rarely been inflict- 
ed. Wise got the most of it, Mr. Adams 
having been in the House when Cilley was 
killed. Wise was humbled and subdued to 
a degree that had never before been wit- 
nessed. He replied with so much feeling, 
and in such excellent taste, that Mr. Ser- 
geant took him by both hands, and, over- 
come by emotion, cried like a child. 


BARRON AND ADAMS, 


The announcement of the death of a sit- 
ting member of Congress is always an im- 
pressive event; and when the deceased is a 
man of winning personal attributes, gener- 
ally esteemed and beloved by his associates, 
the interest of the scene is much enhanced, 
and the tributes of admiration and sorrow 
are so infused with sentiment, pathos, and 
eloquence that the highest flights of en- 
comiastic oratory are often attained. The 
most popular and best-beloved men in Con- 
gress are frequently not the most distin- 
guished statesmen. Amiability of temper, 
generosity of disposition, and those quali- 
ties which constitute good-fellowship con- 
spire to win affectionate regard in a more 
profound degree than brilliant intellectual 
endowments coupled with great achieve- 
ments in the cabinet or the forum. 

Alexander Barron, a Senator from Louisi- 
ana, died suddenly in 1848, under peculiarly 
distressing circumstances. He had hardly 
passed the prime of his years. He was a 
man of uncommon personal advantages, of 
excellent understanding, highly respectable 
in intellect, thorough culture, of a generous, 
noble, and manly nature, ample fortune, and 
fine social position—every thing, in short, to 
render life desirable. He was the soul of 
honor, a chivalrous, high-toned gentleman, 
without an enemy or ill-wisher in Wash- 
ington. 

The more intimate personal friends of Mr. 
Barron had arranged the order of proceeding 
upon the announcement of his death, and 
designated the Senators who were to pro- 
nounce the customary eulogies. His col- 
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league, Mr. Johnson, was of course the prop- 
er person to speak first on the mournful 
occasion. Mr. Crittenden, a warm friend 
and great admirer of Mr. Barron, was to fol- 
low, and then Mr. Webster and Colonel Ben- 
ton and others were expected to address the 
Senate. Mr. Johnson performed his allotted 
task in excellent taste and in a feeling and 
impressive manner. Mr. Crittenden arose to 
speak, and after uttering a few sentences 
was so overcome that he burst into tears, 
broke down utterly, and sank into his seat. 
There was a delay of a few seconds, when 
Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, sprang to his feet, 
and poured forth a volume of eloquence and 
pathos such as had rarely been heard in the | 
chamber. He was a man of fine genius, his 
mind being filled with beautiful imagery, 
with the choicest language always at com- 
mand. He had fallen into irregular habits, 
and his many friends grieved over the waste 
of his great powers. He had not been named 
among the speakers on the occasion, and his | 
wonderful display of oratorical grace and 
beauty was evidently made without premed- 
itation. The effect was marvelous. Nearly 
all the Senators were in tears, many of them 
sobbing and crying like children in uncon- | 
trollable emotion, and the large auditory 

crowding the galleries and lobbies of the 

Senate was profoundly affected. Mr. Web- 

ster and Colonel Benton subsequently spoke 

with their accustomed power and effect. 

Altogether it was ascene not to be forgotten. 

Mr. Adams was stricken down in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, the scene of 
his greatest intellectual achievements, and 
he died with his harness on. His death was 
mourned as a national bereavement, the most 
distinguished men in Congress, without dis- 
tinction of party, testifying their respect and 
admiration of his character and vast public 
services. Governor M‘Dowell, then a mem- | 
ber of Congress from Virginia, delivered a 
eulogy upon him remarkable for its high | 
finish and just appreciation of his great abil- | 
ities and the purity of hislife. Colonel Ben- | 
ton, at the request of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation—Mr. Webster then suffering from | 
domestic affliction—spoke at length in com- | 
mendation of the eminent and patriotic | 
services and the pure and exalted character | 
cf the illustrious dead. I transcribe a brief | 
paragraph from his superb eulogy as a fit- 
ting conclusion of this notice of the manner | 
in which Congress was wont to do honor to 
the memory of those who died in the legis- 
lative service of the nation: 

“Tn the observance of all the proprieties 
of life Mr. Adams was a most noble and im- 
pressive example. He cultivated the minor 
as well as the greater virtues. Wherever 
his presence could give aid and countenance 
to what was useful and honorable to man, 
there he was. In the exercises of the school 





and the college, in the meritorious meetings 
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| of the agricultural, mechanical, and commer- 


| cial societies, in attendance upon Divine wor- 
| ship, he gave the punctual attendance rarely 


| seen but in those who are free from the weight 
of public cares.” 


TEXAS SENATORS, 


The first Senators from Texas were strong, 
jable men. There was hardly a State in the 
| Union better represented in the body. Gen-, 
| eral Houston had been in the House, from 
| Tennessee, many years before. He was not 
a man of much early culture, but he had fine 
faculties, and adapted himself to his position 


| With great facility. His excellent common- 


sense qualified him for his duties as a legis- 
lator, and he soon came to exert a large and 
wholesome influence on public affairs. He 
had a quick, apprehensive mind, saw intu- 
itively the strong points of a case, was a 
direct, forcible debater, and was generally 
on the right side of every question. He was 
always listened to with attention, and while 
he rarely spoke for effect, and presented his 


| Views in perspicuous, nervous language, he 


impressed himself upon current legislation 
with uncommon power. 

His colleague, General Rusk, was of a 
broader intellectual structure. He was a 
new man in Congress, but his well-balanced 
mind, comprehensive intelligence, excellent 
judgment, upright and patriotic intentions, 
gave him a high rank in the Senate. Mr. 
Webster regarded him as the ablest man on 
the Democratic side. He was liberal and 
catholic in his views, and although repre- 
senting a Southern State, uniformly com- 
manded the confidence and respect of his 
associates from every section of the country. 
He was a truly national man, and his fine 
talents and sound conservative notions, with 
his amiable deportment and conciliatory 
manners, would have given him a position 
of great importance in the sectional contro- 
versy that sprung up soon after his decease. 
His untimely death was an irreparable loss 
to the Democratic party, in which the na- 
tion was largely a sufferer. If he had lived 
to have been made the Presidential candi- 
date in 1856 instead of Mr. Buchanan, it is 
safe to assume that the rupture between the 
North and South, which was precipitated by 
the timidity and infirmity of purpose of the 
President, would have been postponed for 
many years. The strong will and vigorous 
brain of General Rusk would have done much 
to allay sectional agitation. A Southern 
man, he would have laid his powerful hand 
upon the factious elements that convulsed 
the slave-holding States, while the North 
would have had full confidence in his hon- 
esty, patriotism, and unerring sagacity. 


HOUSTON REPRIMANDED. 


The solemn farce of reprimanding a man 
at the bar of the House as a punishment for 
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a breach of the privileges of the body was | Tennessee neighbors. He never spoke on 
performed in the case of Sam Houston, An- | the subject or allowed his acquaintances to 


drew Stevenson being Speaker. Houston 
had been charged by Stanberry, a member 
from Ohio, with defrauding the government 
in some transaction with an Indian tribe on 
the Tennessee border. An investigation was 
requested, but Houston could get no satis- 
faction, and not willing to rest under the 


| interrogate him, and as he was not a man to 
| be safely affronted, care was taken to avoid 
| all allusion to it in his presence. The truth 

is, the lady was attached to another gentle- 

man, whom her friends would not permit 
/her to marry, and they persuaded or con- 
| strained her to contract an alliance with 


imputation, he inflicted a severe chastise-| Houston. She stated the facts to him at 
ment with a cane in the precincts of the | the last moment, appealing to his forbear- 
Capitol. Houston was arrested by the ser- ance and generosity to spare her the pain of 
geant-at-arms, and there was a long trial, | the connection. Houston was full of chival- 
resulting in a resolution that the offender | ry and delicate tenderness, and he took the 
should be reprimanded by the Speaker. It| most effective mode of relieving her. But 
was a curious spectacle. Houston was at/ the affair tinged his whole life. He never 
that time a striking specimen of manly beau- | forgot her, and much of the eccentricity and 
ty. He was in the prime of life, with more | waywardness that marked his conduct after 
personal advantages than almost any man| he went to Texas, and as long as he lived, 
of his time. He stood considerably above | was the result of this pathetic incident. 

six feet, with small hands and feet, and every A man of strong frame and steady nerves, 
way finely proportioned. He was dressed | Houston was almost necessarily brave and 
in faultless style when the sergeant-at-arms | indifferent to personal consequences. But 
led him up to the bar of the House. He was| he had none of that chivalric intrepidity 
perfectly self-possessed, easy and graceful in| which prompts a man to seek danger for 
manner, without swagger or self-assertion,| the love of excitement. He was valiant 
with the bearing of a man who came there | upon calculation, and living in a half-civil- 
to pay his respects to the House, and spe-| ized region where every man was held per- 
cially to its presiding officer. The galleries | sonally responsible for his conduct, he fought 
were crowded, and the members, with the | without hesitation when he had more to gain 
spectators, looked curiously on. Speaker | than lose by that course. He would fight or 
Stevenson was the only embarrassed person | not just as he pleased, and no threats of 


in the hall. He was a large, fine-looking | posting as a coward or of personal chastise- 


man, of commanding presence ; but he was! ment had the slighest influence with him. 


tidgety and uncomfortable, looking as if he | When challenged by Dr. Green, of Galves- 
expected Houston to read him a lecture. In| ton, he declined to accept, because, he said, 


a hesitating and perturbed manner he told| he would not “fight down hill.” 
Houston that the House had ordered him | 
to be reprimanded by its presiding officer, | 
and he, the Speaker; begged him to consider | to post him. Houston replied that if he 
himself reprimanded. Houston bowed in a | thought he could persuade the people of 
graceful, dignified, and lordly way, a broad | Texas to believe him a coward, he was wel- 
grin spread over the House, and there the) come to make the experiment; and as to 
matter ended. The Democrats had a clear | assaulting him personally, he was sure the 
majority in Congress, and Houston belonged | Governor was too prudent a man to engage 
to that party, but the breach of privilege | in any such enterprise. 

was too flagrant to be overlooked. Stillthe| To what extent Texas was indebted to 
dignity of the body was not vindicated by | General Houston has never been authorita- 


When 
Governor Jones sent him a hostile message, 
he refused peremptorily. Jones threatened 


the Speaker’s reprimand. 

The life of Houston has yet to be worthily 
written. A more adventurous and checker- 
ed career was never run by an American. 
He was affianced in early life to an accom- 
plished and charming lady, and before the 
consummation of the marriage he fled from 
his home and civilization, and sought refuge 
with the Chickasaw tribe of Indians. There 
he remained for more than two years, con- 
forming to the habits and modes of life of 
the Indians. He was adopted into the tribe, 
and chosen a chief, and was said to have ex- 
erted a very wholesome influence upon the 
savages. There was a mystery surrounding 
his abandoning the lady to whom he was 
contracted in wedlock that was never so 


tively settled. The great battle of San Ja- 
cinto was fought under his direction, but 
his associates were some of them very able 
men. General Rusk, who served so long 
with him in the Senate, was a man of un- 
common parts both as a soldier and a states- 
man. He had few superiors in the country, 
and but for his premature death would have 
attained still higher distinction. He was a 
great favorite at Washington, and highly 
esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 

Houston never lost his popularity in Tex- 
as until the rebellion broke out. He was 
too patriotic to go with his people on that 
question, and his life was shortened by his 
efforts to withstand the storm that swept 





fully solved as to satisfy the curiosity of his 


the State like a tornado. 
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DROMGOOLE. 

George M. Dromgoole, of Virginia, was a 
man of mark in the House during a service 
of several years. He was a capital debater, 
an expert parliamentarian, of a subtle, acute 
mind, and when bent on mischief was sure 
to puzzls and embarrass the most self-pos- 
sessed and experienced presiding officer. He 
entered upon the active duties of life under 
circumstances promising a distinguished ca- 
reer. But having the misfortune to kill 
an antagonist in a duel when quite a young 
man, his future existence was one prolonged 
misery and wretchedness. His victim was 
a neighbor named Dugger—a respectable 
man in position and character, but of a quar- 
relsome disposition and vindictive temper. 
The difficulty grew out of a trifling alterca- 
tion, Dugger being the challenger. Poor 
Dromgoole tried by every honorable means 
to ayoid a combat, even going so far as to 
leave the State, while mutual friends en- 
deavored to adjust the quarrel; but all in 
vain. Dugger insisted upon a meeting, and 
he fell at the first fire. 

Dromgoole was never the same man aft- 
erward. To drown his remorse he took to 
drink, and killed himself by intemperance 
before reaching middle age. He had fine 
reasoning faculties, and he often spoke with 
great power and effect when he could hard- 
ly steady himself on hislegs. He wes as well 
skilled in the rules of the House as any man 
in it; and if not more than half-seas-over, 
was almost certain to get the best of a squab- 
ble on a point of order. 
ter, who was Speaker of the Twenty-sixth 
Congress, always dreaded to see him mix in 
a controversial debate. Right or wrong, he 
was wholly unmanageable, and most of the 
members were careful not to provoke a con- 
troversy with him. 

He had a violent attack of delirium after 
a protracted debauch, and on his reeovery 
resolved to lead a different life; but the en- 
emy was too strong for him. 
his visions and sensations and the images 
that haunted him while in that state in a 
strain of eloquence and pathos unsurpassed 
by any thing De Quincey ever wrote. 

Four gentlemen were playing a game of 
whist one evening at Mrs. Whitwell’s board- 
ing-house, in Duff Green’s row, east of the 
Capitol grounds. Dromgoole had his quar- 
ters at Mrs. Omner’s at the other end of the 
block. By mistake he went to Mrs. Whit- 
well’s, and insisted upon going in. The 
servant remonstrated with him, but without 
effect. Presently the landlady came to the 
door and tried her persuasive powers. Mean- 
time the poor fellow had seated himself on 
the steps, determined, as he said, to enter his 
own domicile. 
parlor on the first floor. It was a warm 
night, the windows were up, and every word 
of the conversation was audible to them. 


His colleague, Hun- | 


He described | 


The whist-players were in a | 


" 


Mrs. Whitwell had sent for a policeman, and 
he was endeavoring to persuade Dromgoole 
to be taken to his lodgings, threatening to 
arrest him unless he consented. Dromgoole 
remonstrated with the officer, and the whist- 
players suspended their game to listen to 
the colloquy. “ Policeman,” said he, in a 
magisterial tone, “I know your duties, and 
I know my rights. If I am drunk, making 
a noise in the street, you have authority to 
take me up: I am drunk, but I’m as quiet 
as a Congregational deacon. If I am drunk, 
lying in the gutter, you are warranted in 
removing me: I’m drunk, but I’m not ly- 
ing in the gutter, as you see. Lay a hand 
on me, Mr. Officer, and I will make it a case 
of privilege in the House to-morrow.” The 
whist-players burst into a laugh, Senator 
Bates exclaiming, “‘ Logical always, drunk 
or sober.” 


APOCALYPSE SMYTHE. 


There were more strange, eccentric men 
in public life fifty years ago than we see at 
the present day. Virginia always sent her 
quota of this class of representatives. Among 
the more conspicuous of the nondescripts was 
Alexander Smythe, well known on the Cana- 
dian frontier during the war of 1812. He 
commanded a body of troops on the border, 
and being an impatient, irascible man, had 
a difficulty with General Peter B. Porter, 
who was Secretary of War under John 
Quincy Adams. A duel was arranged, but 
the quarrel was finally adjusted without a 
meeting. They were to have fought on 
Strawberry Island, a little patch of land cov- 
ered with reeds and marine grasses a short 
distance below Buffalo, in the Niagara River, 
hardly visible in a high stage of water, and 
never solid enough to afford a good foot-hold. 
It was not known how the affair was set- 
tled; but Porter, who was always cocked 
and primed for a fight, went on to the ground 
at the time appointed, and was much dis- 
gusted at the non-appearance of his antag- 
onist. It was not supposed that Smythe 

ras deficient in courage, but at the last mo- 
| ment he made up his mind that it was ridic- 
ulous to fight a duel. 
He was a gentleman of studious habits, 
/and was filled with useless learning. He 
had written an ingenious book on the Apoc- 
| alypse, in which there was an extraordinary 
| exhibition of Biblical research. He broached 
|a new theory respecting the interpretation 
|of certain mystical portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and the wags of the House nick- 
named him accordingly. General Smythe 
called Rollin C. Mallory, of Vermont, to or- 
|der for some irregularity in debate. Mal- 
lory took his seat, grumbling in an andible 
voice. He said he would not object to being 
| pulled up by any staid, orderly, respectable 
| member, but it was too bad that such a lib- 
| erty should be taken with him by one of the 
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monsters described in the Bible, having sev- 
en heads and ten horns. 

On one occasion Smythe began a speech 
in the House on certain proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution, which threatened 
to be interminable. He had spoken for parts 
of three days, the discussion taking a very 
wide range, when Mr. Livermore interrupted 
him by inquiring of the Speaker what was 
the question before the House. The Speaker 
said the gentleman from Virginia had the 
floor, and it was expected that he would 
proceed in order. “Mr. Speaker,” said Mr. 
Smythe, “I am not speaking to this House, 
nor to this generation; I am speaking for 
posterity.” ‘Mr. Speaker,” said Livermore, 
“let the gentleman continue for a while 
longer, and he may expect his audience to 
be present to hear him.” 


GOVERNOR REYNOLDS OF ILLINOIS. 


There is nothing in the history of the 
country which so strikingly exhibits the 
material growth and expanding’ political 
power of a State as the wonderful increase 
in the wealth and population of Illinois. 
Long after the writer of these sketches had 
arrived at his majority the State had but a 
single member in the House of Representa- 
tives. It was beyond the limits of civiliza- 
tion, reached only after a wearisome journey 
of many weeks, unknown to the Atlantic 
States. Chicago, which before the late fire 
was larger than New York was then, con- 
sisted of a block-house and the hamlets of a 
handful of Indian traders. Now Illinois is 
the fourth State in the Union in point of 
population, and has the elements of national 
wealth to an extent unsurpassed by any of 
her sister commonwealths. She is treading 
close upon the heels of Ohio, and will pass 
her at the next enumeration of the people. 
When Illinois had but a single member of 
Congress Virginia had eighteen; and now 
the Old Dominion has only half the federal 
strength of the giant of the West. 

Some thirty odd years ago Illinois sent an 
uncouth, illiterate man to Congress named 
Reynolds. He had a strong vein of common- 
sense, much natural shrewdness, with some 
comic humor. He had been Governor of the 
State, and Fund Commissioner, and seemed 
to have been uncommonly popular with his 
people. At that time Illinois was a frontier 
State, sparsely populated, deficient in the 
means of education, without refinement or 
much culture of any kind. Mr. Reynolds 
spoke frequently, always provoking merri- 
ment, in which he joined, without caring, 
apparently, whether the House was laughing 
with him or at him. His phraseology was 
tinged with the oddities and quaintness of a 
backwoodsman. Every body was his “ wor- 
thy friend.” In opposing an appropriation 
for the navy he provoked the satire of Mr. 
Winthrop, of Boston, always one of the most 








courteous of men. He spoke of the want of 
appreciation of the usefulness and necessity 
of a respectable armed force for the water 
so often betrayed by Western men. Mr. 
Reynolds rejoined: ‘‘ My worthy friend from 
Boston does me wrong in saying I’m agin 
the navy. On the contrary, I love and ad- 
mire the navy. Didn’t our gallant sailors 
win unperishable honors in fighting our wor- 
thy friends, the British, in the last war? 
Didn’t them dashing young fellows, Perry 
and Macdonough, drive a hostile flag from 
off the great lakes, and make the British lion 
put his tail between his legs ?” 

Visiting Baltimore soon after he came to 
Congress, he was amazed at many things he 
saw. Tie size of the city bewildered him, 
and the crowd of people in the streets nearly 
drove him wild. Passing down Pratt Street 
early in the morning, he came to the Pa- 
tapsco at. the time when the tide was run- 
ning strong flood, it being nearly high wa- 
ter. Some six hours afterward he took 
another look at the river, when it was al- 
most low tide. This rather puzzled him, so 
toward night he made another visit to the 
wharves, and found the tide coming in again. 
This was too much for him. “Dang me,” 
said he, “if this don’t beat all my caleula- 
tions—two freshes in one day, and nary a 
drop of rain!” 

Going to New York for the first time on 
business connected with the duties of his of- 
fice as Fund Commissioner, he put up at the 
Astor House. Such things as. gas and bell- 
ropes were far beyond his comprehension. 
Lying on the bed, there being a brilliant 
light in the room, he began playing with the 
bell handle, and finding it to yield on pull- 
ing, he gave it a vigorous jerk. It was re- 
sponded to immediately. “What did you 
wish, Sir?” “Nothing at all. Come in. 
I’m glad to see you. Take a seat. I was 
getting to feel sort of lonesome.” The wait- 
er, slightly astonished, sat down without a 
word. The Governor had taken off his boots, 
and John Thomas took them out to be pol- 
ished without attracting the attention of 
the Fund Commissioner. After repeated ef- 
forts to blow out the gas, and finding it im- 
possible, he went to bed. 

In the morning he missed his boots. Rush- 
ing into the hall, half undressed, he shouted 
and shrieked until he brought up one of the 
proprietors, a clerk or two, and no end of 
waiters. “My boots is stole! my boots is 
stole!” He was asked what kind of boots 
he wore. ‘Number thirteen,” he screamed, 
“and pegged at that.” 


WIGFALL AND KING. 


Angry controversies and personal alterca- 
tions are constantly taking place in Con- 
gress, but they rarely have any results out 
of the Capitol. Men of hot passious forget 


| themselves, and indulge in opprobrious lan- 
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guage, which is promptly retorted, some- 
times with increasing vehemence; but the 
excitement passes off, and the affair usually 
terminates without leaving a sting behind. 
An instance of this kind may be worth de- 
scribing by way of illustration. 

A sharp dispute sprang up in the Senate 
one day on a matter of small importance, 
growing out of a misunderstanding between 
Wigfall of Texas and Preston King. Wig- 
fall was a hot-tempered man, who had been 
engaged in several quarrels, a resort to arms 
being his favorite mode of adjusting a per- 
sonal difficulty. King was full of pluck, 


and he retorted the intemperate language | 
of Wigfall with so much spirit that a duel | 


seemed probable. A New York friend of 
King was in the Senate at the time, and 
thinking the services of an expert in the 
matter of fighting might be required, he call- 
ed at King’s quarters in the evening to ten- 
der his assistance, A servant took his name 
to the Senator, and he was invited to walk 
up. He found a party of gentlemen playing 
draw poker. Ina corner of the room stood 
a table containing a demijohn, decanters, a 
pitcher, and glasses. He was introduced to 
such of the players as he was not acquainted 
with. They nodded and kept on with the 
game. His apprehensions were promptly 
allayed on observing that the only gentle- 
men present who had their coats off were 
Senators Wigfall and Preston King. 

Pre-existing bad blood, as in the case of 
Mr. Clay and Senator King of Alabama, ex- 
asperates the angry feeling arising from a 
dispute, trifling in its nature, and sometimes 
leads to serious consequences; but a fresh 
dispute, even when animated and imbitter- 
ed, is easily adjusted when there is no out- 
side interference. 


MANGUM AND MARSHALL. 


Among the honest, wise, and able men 
who adorned the Senate in its best days 
there was none more popular or highly es- 
teemed than Willie P. Mangum. As a legis- 
lator he was national, just, and patriotic, 
sound in judgment, convincing in debate ; 
independent and high-toned, he was above 
the reach of all sinister influences. He pre- 
sided in the Senate for many years, after the 
death of Mr. Southard, and such was the con- 
fidence of the Democrats in his fairness and 
impartiality that they repeatedly requested 
him to name the members of the minority | 





manence, and certainly the respectability, 
of the government. The experience of the 
country has demonstrated the prescience 
that dictated his gloomy forebodings. 

A genial, hearty, and amiable gentleman, 
his good offices were always at the service 
of his friends. He was inclined to conviv- 
iality, loved fun, told a capital story, and 
was beloved by every body. Tom Marshall 
at one time indulged in such excesses that 
his friends became alarmed, and determined 
to make an effort to reclaim him. Mr. Man- 
gum was designated to remonstrate with 
the wild Kentuckian, and endeavor to im- 
press him with a proper sense of the peril of 
his position. 

“T’ll hear any thing you have to say, Man- 
| gum,” said Marshall, as the Senator openet? 
| the conversation. 

“Your friends have been greatly concern- 
|}ed at the manner in which you have been 
| conducting yourself.” 

“Don’t wonder at it. Been badly both- 
|ered myself. Sent you here to talk with 
me, didn’t they ?” 

“Yes; they thought as I sometimes take a 
glass myself, my advice would have the more 
effect.” 

“You do drink too much, Mangum. I’ve 
been thinking of speaking to you on the 
subject. But what do you want me to do?” 

“Your friends have the greatest admira- 
tion for your genius and talents. They are 
confident that with sobriety and application 
you might reasonably aspire to the highest 
place under the government.” 

“What do you think I could get ?” 

“T have no doubt you might be made 
Chief Justice of the United States.” 

“There’s been one Chief Justice in my 
family ; I don’t care to follow him.” 

“You might even hope to become Presi- 
dent.” 

“No great credit to follow Captain Tyler. 
But I tell you what Pll do, Mangum: you 
make me President of the United States, and 
if I don’t make you Secretary of State I'll 
agree to be ——d! Let’s take a drink.” 





SCHENCK AND JOHNSON. 


There was always a lively sense of the 
ludicrous and an exquisite enjoyment of fun 
| and mischief in the House that no notion of 
| dignity or propriety could control. Vener- 
able legislators, usually grave and solemn 
in the discharge of their duties, relished the 








of the committees of the Senate when tho! pranks of the young and volatile, and the 
Whigs were in power; and this delicate task | hall would ring with laughter when the pe- 
he performed in such a manner as to give | culiarities of members were made the sub- 
general satisfaction. ject of harmless ridicule. Mr. Schenck, our 

On the election of Mr. Polk Mr. Mangum | present minister in London, was a wag of 
gave indignant utterance to his apprehen- | inimitable drollery, and he often threw the 
sions of the ultimate consequences of choos- Honse into a roar by trotting out Andy 
ing inferior men to the Presidency. He} Johnson, who had no idea of a joke, and 
spoke in eloquent terms, deprecating the | was always in dead earnest on the floor. 
precedent as fraught with peril to the per-|! Johnson often spoke, and never without 
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careful preparation. He made formal set|some apparently harmless interrogatory to 
speeches, and was sadly embarrassed by in- | Johnson, who would generally make an ir- 
terruptions in his early Congressional days. relevant and bungling reply. His tormentor 
Schenck, who was ready, prompt, and quick | would follow up the attack by further lead- 
at repartee, with his resources all at com- ing questions, until Johnson would admit 
mand, had no sympathy with those who| himself out of court, without penetrating 
read their orations, and were not apt in con-| the design of Schenck. By this time the 
troversial discussion. He created great di- | subject under discussion would be lost sight 
version by bothering Johnson, and whenever | of, and the two gentlemen engaged in a fa- 
the future President undertook to enlighten miliar conversation. Then a confederate of 
the House by his lucubrations, Schenck was | Schenck would gravely inquire of the Speak- 
sure to take a seat near him, his sharp eyes | er, “ What is the question before the House ?” 
twinkling with mischief, ready to take ad- | “The member from Tennessee has the floor,” 
vantage of any opening for diverting John- | would be the answer, amidst general laugh- 
son from the subject upon which he was| ter. Johnson would apologize, and proceed 
speaking. The attention of the House was | with the reading of his essay, while Schenck 
immediately attracted to the scene, and the | would withdraw, to repeat the joke the next 
fun soon began. Schenck would address | time Johnson had the floor. 
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MOTHER AND I. 
A Bove-Story for Girls. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


vB ee |iam much more sorry for girls and middle- 

: ¢ aged women, when “in love,” as the phrase 
is, than I am for those in the prime of life, 
to whom that very fact brings strength and 
compensation. 

Falling asleep that night—or rather next 
morning, for it was daylight before I lost 
consciousness of myself and what had hap- 
pened to me within those thirty-six hours— 
I was a changed creature. Not a miserable 
creature at all, not in the least broken- 
hearted, only changed. 

I knew now that for me woman’s natural 
lot, to which my mother looked innocently 
forward, was not to be. I should never 
marry, never give her the grandchildren that 
she used to laugh about, or the son-in-law 
that was to be the staff of her old age. For 
me, and for her through me, these felicities 
were quite at anend. Yet I did not grieve. 
I felt rather a kind of solemn contentment, 
a peaceful acceptance of every thing; my 
lot, if not happy in the ordinary sense, would 
be very blessed, for I should never Jose him ; 
he would never marry; nobody was likely 
ever to be a nearer friend to him than I. 

or ea i ckasmaied And I might, in my own humble way, come 
CHAPTER XI. very near to him. The chances of life were 

HAD wished, in telling my story, to speak | so many that to a faithful heart, continual- 
as little as possible of myself and my feel- | ly on the watch to do him good or to be of 
ings, but it is difficult to avoid it, so vividly | use to him, innumerable opportunities might 
do I still recall the emotions of that time. arise. Nay, even if I were quite passive, 

If I were asked at what period of a wom- | never able to do any thing for him, I might 
an’s life she is capable of the intensest love, | still watch him from a distance, glory in his 
the sharpest grief, I should say it was in her | goodness, sympathize in his cares, and feel 
teens, when she is supposed too young to | that I belonged to him, in some far-off way 
understand either, and late in life, when peo- | that nobody knew of, to the end of my days. 
ple think she ought to have done with both.| That sad word he had let fall about the 
Chiefly because, when young, we can scarcely | end of his days being so uncertain, did not 
take in the future; when old, we know that | affect me much. At my age, to one who has 
for us the future exists no more. Therefore | never come near it, death seems merely a 
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phantom, often more beautiful than sad—a | 
shadow that may fall upon others, but does | 
not touch ourselves. To me, with my heart | 
full of new-born love, death seemed a thing 
unnatural and impossible. I never remem- 
ber thinking of him and it together, no more | 
than if he had been immortal, as to me he 
truly was. 

Thus, after our conversation that night, I 
was quite happy, happier than I had ever | 
been in my life before. My feeling was, in 
a dim sort of way, almost that of a person | 
betrothed, betrothed to some one who had 
gone to a far country, or whom she could 
not possibly marry; yet having a sense of 
settled peace such as girls never have whose 
hearts are empty and their destinies uncer- 
tain. Mine was, I believed, fixed forever ; 
I had no need to trouble about it any more. 

And though I was so young, not yet eight- | 
een, what did it matter? My grandmother | 
was married at eighteen. So, in a sense, 
was I. I took one of my mother’s Tings | 
(the very few she possessed she had given 
me when I left her) and placed it on the third | 
finger: now nobody need attempt to marry 
me any more. 

Three days passed by—three perfectly 
quiet days. My grandfather was not well, | 
and kept his rooms. Mrs. Rix never said a| 
word to me about Sir Thomas Appleton, or 
any thing. She was a little distant and | 
cold, as if I had somehow done a foolish or| 
naughty thing, and thereby made myself of 
much less value than I was a few days be- | 
fore ; but that was all the difference I found | 
in her. It was Cousin Conrad, I knew, who 
had smoothed matters down for me, even | 
when absent, though how he managed it I} 
never knew. 

The letter I had expected from my mother 
did not come, nor she herself either. It 
surprises me now to remember how calmly 
I took this, and how easily I satisfied my- 
self that, being quite unaware of the reason 
she had been sent for, she was waiting pa- 
tiently till my grandfather sent for her again. 
Also, though I watched the post daily with 
an anxiety that I tried hard to conceal, it 
was not entirely for my mother’s letters. 

Cousin Conrad had said that he should 
probably send me a line from London. A 
letter from him—a bit of his own hand- 
writing, and for me! No wonder I waited 
for it, and rejoiced in it, when it came, with 
a joy the reflected shadow of which lingers 
even now. 

The merest line it was : 





“Dear Cousin Etma,—Tell your mother 
I have procured the books she wanted, and 
hope to bring them to her next week, if she 
is not with you, as I trust she is. No more, 
for I am very busy, but always 
“Your affectionate friend, 


| not having come or written. 





“CONRAD PICARDY.” 


My “affectionate friend!” It was enough 
; enough to make my life happy until the 
end. So I believed then; perhaps I do still. 
The heart of life is the love that is in it, and 
| the worthiness of the person loved. 

I wrote to my mother, giving Cousin Con- 
_rad’s message, and scolding her gayly for 
I said, if she 
did not appear to-morrow, I should most 
certainly come and see her. Only come and 


| see her; I did not suggest coming home for 


good. I reasoned with myself it would be 
so very much better for her to come here. 
All my happy dreams revived, all my plans 
concerning her and him, and how they would 
care for one another, and I for them both. 
As to myself, I must try to make myself 
worth caring for; try to cultivate my mind, 
and even to make the most of my outside 
beauty, which he had told me I “ despised.” 
He did not; he liked beautiful people, and 
owned it. Ww as not Agnes beautiful, and, as 
Mrs. Rix once said, just a little like me? 
Once or twice, by ingeniously guiding the 


| conversation, I had got Mrs. Rix to talk of 


Agnes; for I loved her almost as if she had 
been alive—loved them both together, for, 
in a human sense, both were equally distant 
from me—distant, yet sonear! The thought 
of him was now never absent from me for a 


| single minute, not displacing other thoughts, 


but accompanying them like an under-cur- 
rent of singing birds or murmuring streams; 
or, rather, it was most like what I have heard 
nursing mothers say when they went to sleep 
with a baby in their arms: they were never 
afraid either of harming or forgetting it, be- 
cause, waking or sleeping, they were always 
conscious it was there. So wasI. My last 
sigh of prayer at night was for him; my first 
feeling in the morning was how bright and 
happy the world seemed, since he was in it! 
A world without him, a day in which I could 
not wake up to the thought of him, appeared 
now incredible and impossible. 

I know there are those who will smile, 
and cali such a love, such a worship rather, 
equally incredible and impossible. I do 
not argue the point. ‘That it was a truth 
my life has proved. 

The third day after that day so full of 
startling pain, yet ending in solemn con- 
tent, I was sitting peacefully sewing in my 
bedroom, whither, on any excuse, I was glad 
to creep. To be alone was the greatest bliss 
Iknew. My watch, ticking on the table be- 
side me, was the only sound that broke the 
quietness. I looked tenderly at its pretty 
white face, and thought of Cousin Conrad’s 
mother, and what a happy woman she must 
have been, and how I would have loved her 
had I known her. 

Then seeing it was near post-time, I list- 
ened, but not anxiously. It was unlikely 
he would write again before he came back 
on the following Wednesday, three days 
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hence. Then he would be sure to come. 
One of his characteristics was exceeding 
punctuality and dependableness. If he had 
promised to do a certain thing at a certain 


time, you might rely upon him that no | 


whim, no fancy, no variable change of plan, 
nothing, in short, but inevitable necessity, 
would prevent his doing it. 


tious person I ever knew. Once when I 


told him so he laughed, and said “life was | 


so full of work that if one did not take some 
trouble to make it all fit in together, like 
the wheels of a watch, the whole machinery 
soon went wrong.” 

But I am wandering from my actual story | 
—wandering away to linger over this pic- | 
ture of a perfect life. For his was an almost | 
perfect life. Some women’s destiny is to | 
love down, excusingly, pityingly. Thank 
God! mine was to love up. 

I sat thinking of him, and wondering 
how he had settled that troublesome busi- 
ness in London which he had told me of— 
other people’s business, of course—sat as 
happy as I could be, as unconscious of the 
footstep of coming sorrow as (mercifully, I 
often think) we generally are until it knocks 
at our very door. Thus, for the second time, 
under Mrs. Rix’s fingers it knocked at mine. 

“Come down at once to the General; he | 
has got a letter.” 


“From my mother?” But though I said 


“my mother,” I thought not of her alone, | 
and if I turned sick with dread, my fear was | 
not wholly on her account. 

“No, my poor dear girl, not exactly your 


mother. The doctor—” 

“Oh, she is ill! she is ill!” And pushing | 
Mrs. Rix aside, I ran down stairs like light- 
ning, and burst into my grandfather’s room. 
He gave me the letter at once. 

My darling mother! Her week of silence, 
her not coming to Bath, as well as her anxi- 
ety to prevent my coming home, were now 
fully accounted for. Small-pox had been 
very much about in the village, and at last | 
she had caught it—not dangerously; the doc- | 
tor said hers was a mild case; still she had | 
been very ill, and it would be some time yet 
before she was able to write. He wrote, by 
her desire, to my grandfather, explaining all, 
and entreating that I should be kept from 
coming to her. She had all the care she 
needed—himself, Mrs. Golding, and a hospi- 
tal nurse—and nothing must be risked for 
her child. On no account was I to come 
near her. 


“Cruel! cruel!” sobbed I, till I met my | 


Down to the | 
smallest trifles, he was the most conscien- | 


I think my grandfather was touched, and 
that if he bore any grudge against me in 
the matter of Sir Thomas, he forgot it now. 

| His tone and manner were extremely kind. 

“Comfort yourself, my dear. You see all 
has gone well so far; Mrs. Picardy is appar- 
|ently out of danger, and no doubt will soon 
be convalescent. She was quite right to act 
as she did. I respect her for it, and shall tell 
| the doctor so, desiring him to pay her all at- 
tention, and send news of her every day.” 

“News every day!” For in spite of all 
my mother’s prohibitions I had no thought 
| but how fast I could get ready, and implor- 

; ing for once to have the carriage, go home 
| immediately. 
“Yes, every day, or every other day, as 
he says it is a mild case,” continued my 
grandfather, looking a little wearied of my 
tears. ‘And if Mrs. Rix could suggest any 
| thing to send her—wine or jelly, perhaps— 
| 

provided we run no risk of infection. Par- 
don me, but I have a great horror of small- 
pox. In my young days it was an actual 
| scourge. Two young ladies I knew had 
| their prospects blighted for life by it; but 

your excellent mother is neither very young 
nor—” 

“ She is beautiful—beautiful to me!” cried 
_I,indignantly. ‘She is every thing that is 
Sweet and precious to me. Oh, if she had 
| only told me she was ill—if I "could have 
gone to her days ago!” 

“You do not mean to say you are going 
now ?” 

Had I meant it? I can not tell. 
silent. 

“Such a step,” my grandfather continued, 
“would be most imprudent. She herself 
| forbids it, and I respect her for doing so. 
| You could not benefit her, and you might 

destroy your prospects for life.” 

Destroy my prospects for life! Probably 
because he too considered that my face was 

|my fortune, and the small-pox might spoil 
me and prevent my being married by some 
other Sir Thomas Appleton! That thought 
| settled my mind at once. 

I said, with a quietness that surprised my- 
| self, considering the storm of grief and rage 
within me, “I do not care for my prospects. 
Since it is for my sake only that my mother 
forbids my going to her, I mean to disobey 
her, and go.” 

| Then, for the first time, I saw what my 
| grandfather could be when he was contra- 
dicted. Peace betohim! I had rather not 
| remember any thing he said, nor recall the 
expression of his noble and handsome old 
face as I saw it just then. 





I was 


grandfather's look of amazement. “No, it | He must, as I 
is not cruel; it is just like herself—just found out afterward, have built many hopes 
what she always told me she wonld do in| and plans upon poor me, the last of his di- 
such a case. She used to say that she rect line, and it was hard to have them dis- 
should have lived alone but for me, and she | appointed. 

could die alone,even without onesightofme,| ‘You will understand one thing,” said he 
rather than harm me. Oh, mother! mother! | | at last, his wrath turning from a red into a 
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white heat, equally powerful and more dan- | upon Him, conscious for the first time in my 
gerous, “ when you quit this house against | brief life that He has it in His power to take 
my will, you quit it forever. All that I mean | away the desire of our eyes at a stroke. My 
to give you I shall leave to your cousin Con- | mother—Cousin Conrad—I might lose them 
rad. You hear me?” both. Nay, by holding to one I should in- 

“Oh yes!” And I was so glad—glad that | fallibly lose the other. What must I do? 
he shoul] have all, and I nothing, that in| I did that which we are all so prone to 
any way my loss should be his gain. But | do--I temporized. I said to myself that for 
the next minute I heard something more. | a girl like me to fly in the face of her grand- 

“Now, Elma, I will detain you no longer. | father and her mother was very wrong ; that 
If you have your vexations, I have mine. | if I literally obeyed them, whatever follow- 
Only this morning Conrad writes to tell me | ed, they could not blame me. At any rate, 
he is going back to India immediately.” I would obey till Wednesday, when I should 

I have heard people who have suffered | see Cousin Conrad, and could ask him, whose 
sudden anguishes say that it is like a gun- judgment of right and wrong was so clear 
shot wound, which at first does not hurt at | and firm, what I ought to do. 
all. The struck man actually stands upright} Oh, sad sophistry! trying with vain argu- 
a minute, sometimes with a smile on his face, | ments to reason myself into doing what I 
before he drops. So it was with me. wanted to do, following the compulsion of 

Had my grandfather seen me, I believe | an emotion so overwhelming, an agony so 
there would have been nothing to see; but | sharp and new, that I could not comprehend 
he put his hand over his face, and spoke | it or myself. Even with my mother in my 
querulously rather than angrily. heart all the time, wretched about her, long- 

“So make up your mind—if any woman) ing to go and take care of her, I felt that 
ever could make up her mind. Stay, and | at all risks, at all costs, I must stay and look 
I will send daily for news of your mother. | on that other face, the only face that ever 
Go, and though it i8 a fool’s errand, my car- | came between me and hers, just once more. 
riage shall take you there in safety. But,| Within an hour I knocked at my grand- 
remember, you do not return. Adieu now. | father’s door, and told him I would stay, at 
In an hour let me have your decision.” any rate, for one day more—I dared not say 

He rose, and bowed me out of his study | two days, lest he might guess why. But no; 
with cold politeness—me, a poor girl whose | he seemed almost to have forgotten what I 
mother was dying! came about till I reminded him. 

But I did not believe that; indeed,I must| ‘Certainly, certainly; we will send a mes- 
have accepted blindly the doctor’s statement | senger off at once to inquire, and I hope your 
that it was a mild case, and the worst over, | mother will be quite well soon. She is sure 
and I must have deluded my conscience in | to agree with me that you have acted wisely. 
the most extraordinary way as to the sin of | And, for myself, I am much gratified by your 
disobeying my grandfather as well as my | remaining with me. When Conrad is gone, 
mother. Still, looking back, I can pity my-| I shall have only you left to be a comfort to 
self. It was a hard strait for a poor girl to| my old age.” 
be in, even without that other thing, which| He patted my hand almost with tender- 
nobody knew of. ness. Oh, what a hypocrite I felt! 

But J knew it. I,the inner me, was per-| Most of those two days I spent in his 
fectly well aware that my worst struggle | study. He seemed to like to have me, and 
was with another pang, and that the diffi- | I liked to be there. It was easier to busy 
culty of choice sprang from quite another | myself in doing things for him than to sit 
motive than the dread of vexing my grand- | with my hands before me, thinking, or listen- 
father, or even of saving myself—-my own | ing to Mrs. Rix’s terrible flow of talk. _ Poor 
young life and my pretty face, which had, | woman, she was so torturingly kind to me— 
nevertheless, grown strangely dear to me | helped me pack up the basketof good things, 
of late. giving strict injunctions that it should be 

If I went back to my mother, and Cousin | dropped outside the door, and that the mes- 
Conrad went to India in a month, I should | senger should on no account go in. She 
not see him again—perhaps never in this | hovered over me while I wrote the letter 
world. For even if he wished to come to | that was to accompany it, sympathizing with 
bid me good-by, my grandfather would pre- | my torrents of tears, yet telling me no end 
vent it. I, too, perhaps. Of course I should | of stories about families she knew who had 
treat him exactly as my mother had treated | been swept off wholesale by the small-pox, 
me, and shut the door of our infected house | or made hideous for life. 
upon him, even though it broke my heart. “Tf it were any thing but small-pox, my 
Therefore, if I went away to-day, I should | dear, I should say, go at once. A mother is 
never look upon his face, never hear the|a mother, you know. When mine was in 
sound of his voice—never any more! her last illness I sat up with her night after 

Oh, my God! my God! night for three weeks. The last forty-eight 

I believe I did instinctively cry out that! hours I never left her for an instant—not 
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till the breath was out of her body. I closed 
her eyes my own self, my dear, and thankful 
too, for she had suffered very much.” 

“Oh, be quiet! be quiet!” I almost scream- 
ed; and then the good woman kissed me, 
with her tears running down, and was silent 
—for about three minutes. 

Her next attempt to change the subject 
was concerning “poor Major Picardy” and 
his sudden return to India, wondering why 
he went, when he could so easily have re- 
tired on half-pay or sold out; in the course 
of nature it could not be very long before 
he came in for the Picardy estate. “The 
property he must have; though, as [ told 
you, your grandfather can leave the ready 
money to any body else—you, perhaps, since 
he is much vexed at the Major’s departure. 
Besides, India doubles the risk of his health, 
and if he dies, where is the estate to go to? 
—not that he is likely ever to be an old 
man. Still he might pull on with care, poor 
fellow! for a good many years. But I sup- 
pose he thinks it does not much matter 
whether his life is long or short, seeing he 
has neither wife nor child. He said as much 
to me the other day.” 

I did not believe that; it was contrary 
to his reticent character; but I believed 
a great deal. And I listened—listened as 


a St. Sebastian must have listened to the 
whiz of each arrow that struck him—until 
I felt something like the picture of that poor 


young saint in the National Gallery which 
my mother and I used to stop and look at. 
She was rather fond of pictures in the old 
days. 

Ah, those days! Six months ago I would 
no more have thought of keeping away from 
her when she was ill, had she commanded it 
ever so, than of not pulling her out of a river 
for fear of wetting my hand! Sometimes, 
strangely as I was deceiving myself about 
the duty of obedience, and so on, there flash- 
ed across me a vivid sense of what a cow- 
ardly, selfish wretch I was, even though my 
motive was no foolish fear for my pretty 
face, or even my poor young life, the whole 
preciousness of which hung on other lives, 
which might or might not last. 

Once, on the Tuesday evening, when I 
was taking a walk with Mrs. Rix, who had 
benignly given up a card-party, when the 
birds were singing their last sleepy song, 
the sky was so clear and the earth so sweet, 
I had such a vision of my mother lying sick 
in her bed, all alone, perhaps neglected—at 
any rate without me beside her, me, her own 
daughter, who knew all her little ways, and 
could nurse her as no one else could—that 
a great horror seized me. Had it not been 
night, I believe I should have started off 
that minute and gone to her, even had I 
walked the whole way. 

With difficulty Mrs. Rix got me to go in 
and go to bed—Mrs. Rix, the poor dear 





woman whose arguments I despised; yet I 
yielded, saying to myself, “It is only twelve 
hours to wait.” 

Wait for what? The message from my 
mother or the one more look at Cousin Con- 
rad’s face, the one last clasp of his hand, 
and then it would all be shut up in my heart 
forever—the love he did not care for, the 
grief he could not see. I should just bid 
him good-by, an ordinary good-by, and go 
back to my mother to begin again the old 
life—with a difference. But the difference 
only concerned myself. Nobody else'should 
be troubled by it. If I were careful, even 
she should not find it out. 

So, with a kind of stolid patience, and ac- 
ceptance of whatever might happen, with- 
out struggling against it any more, I laid me 
down to sleep that Tuesday night, and woke 
up on Wednesday morning—a very bright 
sunshiny morning, I remember, it was— 
much as those wake up who, in an hour or 
two, are to be led outside their prison walls 
to feel the sunshine, to see the blue sky, just 
for a few minutes, and then, in their full 
young strength, with every capacity of en- 
joyment, “ aimer et d’étre aimé” (as wrote a 
young Frenchman, Roussel, who thus per- 
ished in the terrible later revolution that 
I have lived to see), be placed blindfold 
against a wall and—shot. 


> ——— 


CHAPTER XII. 


I SPENT most of the Wednesday morning 
in my grandfather’s study, reading aloud his 
daily newspaper, writing some letters, and 
doing other little things for him which Cous- 
in Conrad was used to do. 

“But you may as well begin to learn to 
help me; there will be nobody else to do it 
when he is gone,” said the old man, sadly. 

One quality, which my mother used to say 
was the balance-weight that guided all oth- 
ers, she often thought me sorely deficient in 
—self-control. I think I began to learn it 
during those last days, and especially that 
Wednesday morning. 

Several times my grandfather praised 
me quite affectionately for my “ quietness.” 
“One might suppose you were two or three 
and twenty, my dear, instead of not yet 
eighteen.” 

Not yet eighteen! What a long, dreary 
expanse of life seemed before me, if I took 
after him and the family (the Picardys, save 
during this last generation, have been a long- 
lived race), and attained to the mysterious 
threescore years and ten! Yet, in a sort of 
way, he was happy still. 

But I—I shivered at the prospect, and 
wondered how I should ever bear it all. 

Now I wonder no more. I think it will 
be so. Like him, I shall probably live to 
extreme old age; the last leaf on the tree: 
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would have been dreadful to have to go. 
Even a few additional minutes in his pres- 
ence was something. Of my own affairs 
nobody said a word, and for the moment 
all remembrance of them passed from me. 
I only sat in my corner and gazed and 
gazed. 

He looked ill, and perhaps a shade graver 
than usual; but the sweet expression of the 
mouth was unchanged, and so was the won- 
derful look in the eyes, calm, far-away, 
heavenly—such as I have never seen in any 
human eyes but his. 

At that moment, ay, and many a time, I 
thought if I could just have died for him 
without his knowing it—died and left him 
happy for the rest of his life; yes, even 
though it had been with some other woman 
—how content I should have been! 

My grandfather and he began talking 
earnestly. To all the Geheral’s arguments 
he answered very little. 

“No, I have no particular reason for going 
—at least, none of any consequence to any 
body but myself. As you say, perhaps I am 
weary of idleness, and there lies work which 
I can do, and come back again in a few years.” 

“To find me in my grave.” 

“Not you; you will be a hale octogena- 
rian, and that young lady,” turning to look 
for me, “ will be a blooming young matron. 
By-the-bye, Cousin Elma, did you give my 
message to your mother? I hope she is 
quite well.” 

I could bear no more. I burst into vio- 
lent sobs. He came over to me at once. 

“What is the matter? What has hap- 
pened?” Then in a whisper, “Surely my 
little jest did not offend you?” 

Evidently he knew nothing; but my 
grandfather soon told him all. 

“What! herjfmother ill, and Elma still 
here ?” 

This was all he said. Not in any reproach 
or blame, but in a kind of sad surprise. At 
once, as by a flash of lightning, I saw the 
right and the wrong of things; how I had 
acted, and what he must have thought of 
me for so acting. 

“She is here because I would not allow 
her to go,” said my grandfather, hastily and 
half apologetically, as if he too had read 
Cousin Conrad’s look. ‘ Mrs. Picardy her- 
self, with extreme good sense, forbade her 
coming. Think what a risk the girl would 
run. As a man of the world, Conrad, you 
must be aware that with her beauty—’ 

“Yes, I am aware of every thing; but 
still I say she should have gone.” 

It was spoken very gently, so gently that | 
even my grandfather could not take offense. 
For me, all I did was frantically to implore | 
Cousin Conrad to help me, to persuade my 
grandfather to let me go. I would run any | 
risks. I did not care what happened to my- | 
self at all. 


“T know that, poor child. Hush! and I] 
will try to arrange it for you.” 

He put me into an arm-chair, very tender- 
ly, and stood by me, holding my hand, as a 
sort of protection, if such were needed. But 
it was not. Either my grandfather had seen 
his mistake, or did not care very much about 
the matter either way, so that he was not 
“ bothered ;” or else—let me give the highest 
and best motive to him, as we always should 
to every body—before many more words had 
been said he felt by instinct that Cousin Con- 
rad was right. 

“Elma has shown her good feeling and 
obedience to me by not going at first,” said 
he, with dignity. “Now if you think it ad- 
visable, and if, as I suppose, the risk is near- 
ly over—” 

“No, itis not over. Do not let us deceive 
ourselves.” Was it fancy, or did I feel the 
kind hand closed tighter over mine? “For 
all that, she ought to go.” 

At that moment Mrs. Rix came in, looking 
very much troubled. She had met the mes- 
senger returning with the news that “ Mrs. 
Picardy was not quite so well to-day.” 

“Order the carriage at once,” said my 
grandfather, abruptly. 

Then there was a confused hurrying of me 
out of the room, packing up of my things, 
talking, talking—poor kind Mrs. Rix could 
do nothing without talking !—but in spite 
of all the haste, at the end of an hour I was 
still standing in my bedroom, watching ston- 
ily every body doing every thing for me. 
Oh, they were so kind, so terribly kind, as 
people constantly are to those unto whom 
they think something is going to happen ; 
and they gave me endless advice about nurs- 
ing my mother and saving myself—I who 
knew nothing at all about small-pox or any 
kind of illness, who had never in my life been 
laid on a sick-bed or stood beside one! They 
were sorry for me, I think; for I remember 
even the little kitchen-maid coming up and 
pressing a little bag of camphor into my hand. 

“Take care of yourself, miss; oh, do take 
eare of your pretty face,” said she; but I 
paid no attention to her or any body. 

The one person who did not come near me 
was Cousin Conrad. I thought I should 
have had to go without bidding him good- 
by, when I saw him standing at the draw- 
ing-room door. 

“ Here, Mrs. Rix, I want to consult you.” 

And then he explained that he had fetched 
a doctor, whose new theory it was that sec- 
ond vaccination was a complete preservative 
against small-pox—that every thing was 
| ready to do it if I would consent. 

“You will not refuse? You think only 
of your mother. But I—we—must think 
| also of you.” 

“ Thank you,” I said ; “ you are very kind.” 
He could not help being kind to any creature 
| in trouble. 
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“NE DREW MY ARM THROUGH HIS,” 


Without more ado I bared my arm. I re-| ed he, with a look I have never forgotten, 
member I wore what in those days was called | never, through all these years, “I think I 
a tippet and sleeves, so it was easy to get at | should prefer nobody to hurt you but me.” 
it; but when the doctor took out his case of There was a silent minute, and then the 
instruments I began to tremble a little. | doctor paused. 

“Will it hurt much ?—Not that I mind.”| “I forgot to ask if this young lady is like- 
In truth I should not have minded being | ly to be in the way of small-pox just at pres- 
killed, with his hand to hold by, and his | ent, because, if so, vaccination might double 
pitying eyes looking on. the risk instead of lessening it. She ought 
“Do not be frightened. It hurts no more | to keep from every chance of infection for 
than the prick of a pin,” said Cousin Conrad, | ten or twelve days.” 
cheerfully, “only it leaves a rather ugly| Isaid, with strange quietness, “It is of no 
mark. Stop a minute, doctor. Mrs. Rix, | consequence: I must go. My mother may be 
pusn the sleeve a little further up. Do not | dead in ten or twelve days.” 
let us spoil her pretty arm.” Cousin Conrad stopped the surgeon’s hand. 

The doctor called for somebody to hold it. | “If it be so, what are we doing? In truth 

“T will,” he said, seeing Mrs. Rix looked | I hardly know what I am doing. Let me 
frightened. She said she could not bear the | think a moment.” 
sight of the smallest “surgical operation.”| I saw him put his hand to his head. Then 
“Not that this is one. But if it were,” add- | he and the doctor retired together, and talked 
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apart. I sat still a minute or two, and fol- 
lowed them. 

“T can not wait—I must go.” 

“You shall go, poor child,” said Cousin 
Conrad. He was very white—long after- 
ward I remembered this too—but he spoke 
quietly, soothingly, as to a child. “ Listen; 
this is the difficult question. If you are vac- 
cinated, and go at once to your mother, you 
have no chance of escaping the disease ; if 
you are not vaccinated afresh, there is just 
a chance that the old protection may re- 
main. He does not say you will escape, but 
you may. Will you try it? If you must go, 
you ought to go at once. Shall you go?” 

“Of course I shall.” 

He drew a deep breath. 
would. Doctor, you see ?” 

“She runs a great risk,” said the old man, 
looking at me compassionately. 

“T know that—nobody better than I. 
Still, she must go. Come, Elma, and bid 
your grandfather good-by.” 

He drew my arm through his, and we went 
down stairs together, Mrs. Rix following us. 
She was crying a little—kind, soft-hearted 
woman !—but I could not ery at all. 

My grandfather, too, was very kind. 


“T thought she 


“A 


sad departure, Elma. We shall all miss you 
very much—shall we not, Conrad? Sucha 
bit of young bright life among us old folks!” 
“Yes,” said he. 
“Good-by, my dear, and God bless you. 


Kiss me.” 

I did so, clinging to him as I had never 
clung to any body except my mother. My 
heart was breaking. All my cry now was 
to go tomy mother. Indeed, the strain was 
becoming so dreadful, minute by minute, 
that I was longing-to be away. 

“Is any body going in the carriage with 
you ?” said my grandfather. 

Eagerly I answered that I wanted nobody, 
I had rather be alone; that I wished no one 
to come near our house, or to run the slight- 
est danger of infection. And then they 
praised me, my grandfather and Mrs. Rix, 
for my good sense and right feeling. One 
person only said nothing at all! 

Not till the very last moment, when I was 
in the carriage and he standing by it— 
standing bare-headed in the sunshine, look- 
ing so old, so worn. And oh, what a bright 
day it was! How happy all the world seem- 
ed, except me! 

“Tf I do not come with you, it is not from 
fear of infection. You never thought it 
was ?” 

"ie." 

“That is right. And now think solely of 
nursing your mother and taking care of your- 
self. Take all the care you can. You prom- 
ise ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then good-by, and God bless you, my 
dearest child.” 





He said that—those very words. Con- 
fused as I was, I was sure of this. 

A minute more, and I was gone. Gone 
away from him, from the sound of his voice 
and the sight of his face; gone away into 
darkness, anxiety, and pain: how sharp a 
pain I did not even then sufficiently recog- 
nize. 

For there was remorse mixed with it —re- 
morse that, in my passionate exaggeration 
of girlhood, felt to me like “the worm that 
dieth not, the fire that is never quenched.” 
From the moment that the glamour passed 
away, and I got into the old familiar scenes 
—even before I entered the village—the 
gnawing pain began. There was no need 
of Mrs. Golding’s bitter welcome, “So, Miss 
Picardy, you’re come at last, and high time 
too !”’—no need of her sarcastic answer that 
my mother was “going on quite well, and 
perfectly well attended to,” to smite me to 
the very heart. 

“Beg your pardon, miss, but as nobody 
expected you, the parlor isn’t ready’; and 
of course you won’t think of going up 
stairs.” 

I never answered a word, but just began 
to feel my way up the narrow staircase. Aft- 
er Royal Crescent, how narrow and dark it 
seemed, and how close and stuffy the whole 
house was! Yet here my mother had been 
lying, alone, sick unto death, without me ; 
while I—oh me, oh me! would God ever for- 
give me? She would, knew; but He? Or 
should I ever forgive myself? 

I think the sharpest conscience-sting of 
all is that which nobody knows of except 
one’s self. Now no creature said to me a 
word of blame. Even Mrs. Golding, after 
her first sharp welcome, left me alone, too 
busy to take the slightest notice of me or 
my misdeeds. She and all the house seemed 
absorbed in their nursing. There could be 
no doubt how well my mother was loved, 
how tenderly she had been cared for. 

But I—I was made no more account of 
than a stock or a stone. 

“You can’t go in,” said Mrs. Golding, 
catching hold of me just as I reached the 
familiar door. ‘‘ Nobody sees her but the 
nurse and me. And she doesn’t want you. 
She begged and prayed that we wouldn’t 
tell you; and when you was obliged to be 
told, that we’d keep you away from her. 
Bless her, poor dear lady, she might have 
saved herself that trouble.” 

I groaned in the anguish of my heart. 

“Hold your tongue, or she’ll hear you. 
She can’t see, but her ears are sharp enough. 
For all she said about your not being allow- 
ed to come, she’s been listening, listening 
every day.” 

“J must go in—I will go in.” 

“No, you won’t, Miss Picardy.” 

And without more argument, the old wom- 
an pushed me into the little room beside my 
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mother’s, shut the door, and set her back 
against it. 

“Here you are, and here you may stop; 
for you're not of the least good any where 
else in the house. I’m sorry the room’s so | 
small—after them at Royal Crescent—and | 
dull for a young lady as has been going to 
dancing-parties and card-parties every night; | 
but it’s all we can do for you just at present. | 
By-and-by, when your mother gets better, | 
if she does get better, and God only knows—” | 

But here even the hard old woman grew 
softer at the sight of my despair. | 

Does any body know what it is—the de- | 
spair of having forsaken a mother, and such | 
a mother as mine? | 

In all her life she had never forgotten me, | 
never ceased to make me her first object, 
first delight ; and now, in her time of need, I | 
had forgotten her, had put her in the second | 
place, had allowed other interests and other 
enjoyments to fill my heart. And when it 
came to the point, I had taken advantage of 
her generous love, seized upon every feeble 
excuse to stay away from her, left to stran- 
gers the duty of nursing her; ay, and they 
had done it, while her own daughter had 
contented herself with mere superficial in- 
quiries, and never come near her bedside. 

This, let people pity and excuse me as 
they might—and Mrs. Golding, to soothe me, 
did make some kindly excuses at last—was 
the plain truth of the matter. However 
others might be deceived, I could not de- 
ceive myself. If, as they hinted, my mother 
were to die, I should never be happy again— 
never in this world. 

And there I was, bound hand and foot as 
it were; close to her, yet unable to go near 
her, or do any thing for her; shut up in that 
tiny room, afraid to stir or speak lest she 
should find out I was there, which, in her 
critical state, both the nurse and the doctor 
agreed might be most dangerous. I spoke 
to them both, and they spoke to me those 
few meaningless encouraging words that 
people say in such circumstances; and then 
they left me, every body left me, to pass hour 
after hour in listening for every sound with- 
in that solemn, quiet sick-chamber. 

All the day, and half of the night, I sat 
there, perfectly passive, resisting nothing 
except Mrs. Golding’s efforts to get me to 
bed. ‘What was the use of my sitting up ? | 
I was no good to nobody.” 

Ah! that was the misery of it. Iwas “no 
good to nobody!” And with my deep de- 
spair there mingled a mad jealousy of all 
those who were any good, who were doing 
every thing they could think of for my dar- 
ling mother, while I sat there like a stone. 

Oh, it served me right—quite right. Ev- 
ery thing was a just punishment, for—what ? 

I did not even ask myself what. I gave 





no name to the thing—the joy or the pain— 
which had been at the bottom of all. From | 


the moment I had crossed this threshold my 


| whole life at Bath seemed to pass away—like 


a dream when one awakes—as completely as 
if it had never been. 
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Tue sunshine lay along the sands 

In lingering, level, shining bands; 

Into an open cell it shone, 

Where monk Macarius sat alone, 

And started as a shadow fell 

Across the glitter in his cell. 

** Father,” a burdened sinner said, 

‘* How shall my peace with God be made? 
How shall I live the life of saints, 

For which my hungry spirit faints ?” 
“Fly from the sight of man, my son, 
So be thy Christian race begun ; 

In solitude thy sin lament, 

By night and day thy deeds repent; 
Sin not in speech, thy tongue control— 
So shalt thou save thy sinful soul.” 
That night Macarius on his bed 

Heard a sweet voice that softly said, 
*“*Thou thinkest goodness dwells with thee? 
Rise! go to yonder town and see! 
Beside the shore two women dwell 
Far above thee as heaven from hell.” 
At early dawn, with prayer and groan, 
Macarius left his cell alone, 

And sought the city’s busy roar, 

The craftsmen’s street beside the shore, 
Where Claudia and Eudora sat 
Braiding together on a mat. 

With accent stern the abbot said, 
‘What life, O women, have ye led 
That any angel should come down 

To give to you a saintly crown?” 
With startled eyes, and lips apart, 
And mingled words, as one in heart: 
‘“We are our husbands’ wives, and try 
To serve them with humility. 

No saints, O father, can we be, 

But two poor women, as you see.” 

‘* Nay,” muttered he; ‘*some mightier grace 
Has sanctified your dwelling-place. 
What have ye offered to the Lord? 
What duty done? what sin abhorred ? 
How in the crowded, wrangling street 
Made of your lives an odor sweet ?” 
‘“We have done nothing. Once we said 
For God’s sake we would be unwed, 
And live as nuns in convent cell. 

Our husbands did not think it well, 

So then we only made a vow 

To live in Christian peace as now, 
Nor let a word of strife or wrong 

Be heard again from either tongue.” 
The father bowed his head and sighed. 
**Obedient! silent! self-denied !— 

And women too! Ah, Lord, I see 
How far this life surpasseth me!” 

A wiser and a better man 

His course from thence Macarius ran. 


O saint and abbot, sleep in peace! 

I pray not that thy tribe increase, 
For if that angel came again 

To, cleanse a soul from sinful stain, 
In what new land, beside whiat sea, 
Could two such wondrous women be? 
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Chitar’s Cay Chair. 


HE tender, beautiful, and touching words in 

which Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, an- 
nounced to the Senate the death of Mr. Sumner, 
and the affectionate pathos with which, as the 
organ of the Senate, he committed the body to 
the care of Massachusetts, well expressed the 
feeling with which the news of his death was 
every where received. Even those to whom Mr. 
Sumner was so long the representative figure of 
the spirit which they most bitterly opposed must 
have heard of his death with softened feeling, so 
free had he always been from all vindictiveness, 
and so generous had been his later words and 


works. Indeed, although a combatant all his | 


life, his war was with a cause, and not with per- 
sons. He was so earnest and self-involved in 
maintaining his own view, he had so sincere a 
loyalty to conscience, and so imperious a sense 
of duty, that he seemed the simplest, most child- 
like, and unsophisticated of men. This made it 


difficult for him to understand a personal feel- | 


ing in others which he did not himself cherish. 
He did not spare the most public and emphatic 
censure of conduct which he believed to be wrong 
in his associates as well as in his opponents, and 
lhe could not readily understand why those whom 
he censured should be angry with him for doing 
his duty. 

Thus in the beginning of his political career he 
published a letter to one of his friends, a leader 


in the party with which he had acted, Mr. Rob- | 


ert C. Winthrop, whose Congressional conduct 
in regard to the Mexican war seemed to Mr. 
Sumner wrong. He did not hesitate to say so 


most plainly and most publicly. Yet the hero- | 
ism and the simplicity of the act are equally not- | 


able. ‘* Let me ask you to remember in your 
public course the rules of right which you obey 
in private life. The principles of morals are the 
same for nations as for individuals. Pardon me 
if I suggest that you have not acted invariably 
according to this truth. You would not in your 
private capacity set your name to a falsehood, 
but you have done so as Representative in Con- 
gress.” Those who know what the Whig Boston 
of 1846 was, the Boston of Webster, Everett, and 
Winthrop, and who also knew Mr. Sumner, will 
understand that nothing more clearly illustrated 
the heroic quality of his character than such a 
letter in such a place and at.such atime. Yet 
it probably did not occur to Mr. Sumner that the 
Jetter could disturb his social relations. Had he 
thought of such a result, his action would of 
course have been the same; but his sense of duty 
was So supreme that there was never any ques- 
tion in his mind of obedience to it, nor any sus- 
picion that the obedience could end in personal 
alienation. 

One evening in the summer after the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill, at the reception of a 
Southern lady in Newport, well known for her 
hospitality in those days, one of Mr. Sumner’s 
friends was talking with the daughter of the 
hostess, when he saw her face suddenly flush, and 
heard some hasty exclamation of anger from her 
lips, and turning, he saw Mr. Sumner entering 
theroom. He had just arrived, and was brought 
bya friend to the party. Butit was not possible 
for him to suppose that his fidelity to his moral 


! convictions, and his official conduct under oath, 
could make him unwelcome at such a time. 
Later in his career he was charged with acrid 
and morbid personal hostility in his political dif- 
ferences. But he always warmly denied it, and 
| said that while a public man in his position must 
often criticise the public action of others, and 
| describe it in such terms as to arrest public 
| attention, and, if possible, prevent its evil con- 
sequences, yet that it was most unjust to de- 
scribe such criticism as personal denunciation in 
| the sense in which those words are generally un- 
|derstood. ‘‘If a public officer seems to me 
grossly ignorant,” he would insist, ‘‘ of course [ 
must say so. If he seems to me unfit for his 
place, I can not honorably hold my peace. But 
it is foolish to call my opposition personal hos- 
tility.” Yet his adhesion to his own view, and 
his uncompromising criticism of the differing 
view even of his personal friends, sometimes 
clouded their intercourse, and in one or two in- 
stances of persons eminent in public life led to a 
final rupture. Yet even this seemed to be un- 
| attended upon his part with any personal asper- 
ity. If he thought a man false he said so, but 
he did not gnaw his reputation with sneaking 
innuendoes, nor spatter it with petty scandals. 
For the unhappy man whose assault at last, 
after many years, slew him, Mr. Sumner’s feeling 
| was of the same impersonal kind. A friend once 
asked him how he felt toward Brooks, and he 
| replied, quietly, ‘tI have no ill feeling, and nev- 
jer had. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
| think of the event as if a stone had fallen upon 





|my head from a roof in the street.” One sum- 
mer evening the same friend was strolling with 
him through the Congressional Cemetery; and 
| while Mr. Sumner was looking at some monu- 
ment, his friend came upon the cenotaph of Pres- 
ton Brooks. As he paused before it Mr. Sum- 
ner joined him, and reading the name, said, 
gravely, ‘* It is strange that I never saw this be- 
fore.” He remained for some moments silent, 
and then moved slowly away, saying only, and 
with deep feeling, ‘* Poor fellow! poor fellow!” 
As the contest in which he was engaged deep- 
}ened he was often urged to carry arms, and a 
| Senator says that at one time it was the habit 
of some of his colleagues who did not hesitate to 
be armed to drop in at his rooms at the hour 
that he usually left them to go to the Capitol, 
and, unconsciously to him, accompany him as an 
armed escort. One of them at length said to 
him that, for his own part, he did not mean lon- 
| ger to undertake the defense of a man who did 
not care enough about his own life to protect 
it. Myr. Sumner said that he would think of it. 
| ** And so I did,” he said, laughing, as he told 
the story afterward to a friend; ‘‘I thought of 
jit, and I bought a pistol. But I had never been 
| used to pistols, and shooting was not in my line. 
If I had carried one, and had beer attacked in 
| the street, while I should have been fumbling to 
| get it out of my pocket my adversary would 
| have fired; and if I had fallen, it would have 
| been said that I was killed in a street brawl] in 
| the act of drawing a pistol. I decided that I 
had better do my duty and take my chance.” 

| His imperious sense of duty, his overpowering 
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will, and his uncompromising speech gave him | 
often an appearance of haughtiness, and even of | 
arrogance, which was singularly unjust to the | 
fact. He was, indeed, so sure of his own side | 
that he did not recognize any other. But this | 
is almost essential to successful leadership. As 
Emerson says that nature is so set upon certain 
results that she overloads and exaggerates the 
disposition which produces them, so moral lead- 
ership requires a faith so absolute as to deny the 
possibility of any other. In the midst of a very 
warm discussion upon a point of public policy a 
friend said to Mr. Sumner, ‘‘ The difficulty is 
that you don’t seem to see that we who take the 
other view are quite as honest as you.” ‘‘'There 
is no other view,” thundered he in reply. 
Blanc observed this distinction between 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright. ‘The latter saw only 
the reason of his own side. ‘The former saw 
that of his adversary so clearly that it relaxed 
his own resolution. A man can not strike a 
very hard blow who believes that his opponent 
is half right. It is the conviction that he is 
wholly wrong that loads his antagonist’s weapon 
for a fatal blow. 

In depicting his later political career we are 
very sure that his biographer will find not that 
Mr. Sumner willfully and for personal glory 
swerved from his party line, but that in his sin- 
cere judgment his party swerved from the line 
of right. He had no abstract love of opposition ; 
and when it is said that he was better fitted 
for the attacking minority than for the majority 
in possession, the highest compliment is paid to 
his moral rectitude. For a party from the mo- 
ment that it reaches power begins to compromise 
to retain it; and when moral considerations are 
involved, as they always were during Mr. Sum- 
ner’s political career, the duty of the honest par- 
tisan is to hew to the line. In the summer of 
1865 no man of his party had more hope of the 
President or more expectation of supporting 
him than he. But on Washington’s birthday, 
in February, 1866, the President publicly de- 
nounced him. It was because Mr. Sumner 
would not give an inch, and censured the Presi- 
dent for giving. He was accused then and at 
other times of an inordinate desire of personal 
aggrandizement, and of practically vesting the 
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whole government in his own person. And this 
has been alleged as the reason of his constant 
opposition to the executive of his own party. 
But his relations with Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Sew- 
ard were always those of friendly co-operation. | 
He was one of the first at Mr. Lincoln’s death- | 
bed, and his eulogy of him in Boston was nobly | 
characteristic. He was so often in a minority | 
in his party not because he would have his own | 
way or none, but because he would have only | 
what he held to be the right way. He was im- | 
practicable only as all men of unbending moral 
integrity are; and it would not be easy to find | 
among the public men of his time one who had | 
a truer perception of the real significance and | 
tendency of public affairs. | 

In September, 1846, when he was thirty-five | 
years old, and thought to be a visionary and ex- | 
treme young man, highly educated, indeed, and | 
perhaps fitted for some literary professorship, | 


but wholly without political experience or sa-| 

gacity, and the very last man by character, tal- | 

ents, and training to be a political leader of Mas- | 
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| pensable to the statesman. 


sachusetts in the grave public situation, he went 
one September evening to Faneuil Hall with all 
the famous Whig chiefs, and spoke upon the du- 
ties of his party at that time. The tone and 
character of the speech may be supposed from its 
conclusion, which was that the Whig party should 
demand the abolition of slavery. As he was end- 
ing Mr. Sumner referred to Mr. Webster, then 
Senator, whom the meeting had hoped to wel- 
come. He appealed to him to lead the party in 
that great demand. ‘The time had arrived. ‘The 
duty was not to be avoided. It was the ques- 
tion of the hour. ‘* By your plea for the Union,” 
said Mr. Sumner, “ you have justly won the name 
of Defender of the Constitution. By the mas- 
terly Oregon negoti.tion you have earned an- 
other title, Defender of Peace. And now,” ex- 
claimed the orator, with generous fervor—‘‘ now 
add a higher title, never to be forgotten on earth 
or in heaven—Defender of Humanity.” It is easy 
to imagine the incredulous contempt with which 
the old Whig chiefs heard this appeal from the 
ardent tyro. ‘* He advise Webster! He, this 
morbid theorist, instruct the most consummate 
of American statesmen! It is both comical and 
disgraceful.” Mr. Sumner sent a copy of his 
speech to Mr. Webster, and Mr. Webster ac- 
knowledged it in a cool and polite note. He said 
that he respected the character and talents of the 
orator, and wished him well. Then, in his most 
Olympian strain, Mr. Webster added: ‘‘ In po- 
litical affairs we happen to entertain at the pres- 
ent moment a difference of opinion respecting 
the relative importance of some of the political 
questions of the time, and take a different view 
of the line of duty most fit to be pursued in en- 
deavors to obtain all the good which can be ob- 
tained in connection with certain important sub- 
jects.” Which saw most clearly, the consum- 
mate statesman or the impracticable visionary ? 
The lower arts of statesmanship are often held 
to be its chief substance, and the practical sagac- 
ity of Sir Robert Walpole, whose moral nature 
was certainly very meagre, is often cited as the 
proof that morals are impertinent in politics—a 
doctrine which Mr. Robert Lowe has strenuous- 
ly maintained. Yet if Sir Robert gave England 
peace when peace was indispensable, his system 
and its spirit brought English liberty into greater 
peril under George the Third than had threat- 
ened it since the revolution. Immense and vari- 
ous knowledge, both of men and affairs, a prac- 
tical mind and constant self-command, are indis- 
He must have wis- 
dom, and the gift of applying wisdom to daily 
details of business. But it is as with the apos- 
tle’s graces. There be many virtues, and all 
most needful. Faith, hope, charity; but the 
greatest of these is charity. So with all the 
gifts of the statesman there must be practical 
faith in the good policy of good morals, a pro- 
found conviction that nations, like men, are mor- 
ally responsible, or political economy will not 
save him or his country. ‘‘ To be useful,” says 
Sir James Mackintosh of Lord Somers, ‘‘ he sub- 
mitted to compromise with the evil that he could 
not extirpate.” But the very genius of states- 
manship is the power of knowing what public 


| evil is so cancerous that it must be extirpated 


at every cost. What Mackintosh further says 
is exquisitely true of Sumner: ‘* His life proved 
that virtue is not a vision.” 
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Indeed, however any honorable man any 
where in the country. may have differed with 
him, he must still admire the fidelity with which 
he served his own idea of duty. ‘Through his 
whole career he was loyal to the moral ideal 
that shone unclouded in his mind. In a day of | 
doubt and fear, of abject cowardice and sophis- 
try and retreat, he stood erect and unshrinking, | 
and fought his resounding battle. His State has 
had many illustrious sons. But none more tru- 
ly than he represented the quality of Massachu- 
setts manhood. 


WE hope that the ladies and gentlemen of the 
New York Vocal Society do not suppose that 
their good work is unappreciated because there | 
are not Many sonorous paragraphs in the news- 
papers about their delightful concerts. ‘There 
was never a time of such musical interest and 
activity of the better sort in the city, and there 
are no concerts which are more thoroughly and 
intelligently enjoyed than those which we were 
becoming used to calling the madrigal concerts, 
until the Mendelssohn Antigone choruses and 
the Gade Cantata taught us that the limitation 
was inadmissible. Yet the word still serves to 
point a good distinction, and if the temple of mu- 
sical art which is near Steinway Hall, in which 
nothing is ever didactically taught, may be call- 
ed an Academy of Music, let us still speak of 
the happy vocal evenings at Steinway as the | 
madrigal nights. Hark! 


““My bonny lass she smileth 
When she my heart beguileth, 
Fa la la. 
Smile less, dear love, therefore, 
And you will love me more, 
Fa la la. 


‘“When she her sweet eye turneth, 
Oh, how my heart it burneth! 
Fa la la. 
Dear love, call in their light, 
Or else you burn me quite, 
Fa la la.” 


That is the key. And it was to such measures 
that our English ancestors listened in the days 
when Nell Gwynne was painted as a modest 
shepherdess and the Duchess of Portsmouth as 
the elusive Daphne. 

Here is an association of ladies and gentlemen, 
nearly a hundred in number, who are all admira- 
bly accomplished ia music, and who gather from 
their various pursuits to cultivate this exquisite 
pastime, giving two or three concerts every year. 
They do this in the great roaring Babylon of the 
metropolis as if they were ail denizens of Miss 
Mitford’s ‘* Village” or of Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cran- 
ford,’ gomg at six o’clock to take tea with the 
hostess of the evening, and gossiping amiably— 
for in musical circles, as is well known, scandal 
is never heard, but only warm praises of all the 
popular artists of the moment—gossiping amia- 
bly, we say, until the gentlemen drop in, about | 
seven, and then to business—good, hearty sing- 
ing and drilling, until—gracious! ten of the clock | 
resounds, and here is Miss Beebe’s maid with 
her overshoes and lantern, and Mr. Aiken and 
Mr. Bush stand ready to ‘‘see home” any so- 
prano or contralto ‘** unprovided with an escort.” 
‘There is this delightful air of domesticity and 
homely sincerity in the madrigal concerts, aris- 
ing from the character of the music, the total 
waut of display, and the honest English language 


in which every thing is sung. Such is the gen- 
uine character of the concerts that no morning 
critic could possibly describe one of the songs 
sung as a “number” admirably “ recited” or “in- 
terpreted.” 

But the Easy Chair would be guilty of great 
injustice if it gave the impression that there 
is something of the country-parlor character in 


| the madrigal concerts. Far from it. We doubt 


if there is a more accomplished company of sing- 
ers in the country. ‘They give certain choruses 
of Mendelssohn in a manner that would have 
charmed that master, while English glees and 
quartettes gush and ripple and trill from the 
throats of certain singers in the company in a 
way which shows that they come also from their 


| hearts. At one of the late concerts the ever fresh 


and lovely ‘*‘ Where the bee sucks, there suck 
I,” was sung so exquisitely as to give even the 
neighboring Wagnerians pause. And this per- 
formance is illustrative of the good work of the 
society. For while we are all hurried forward 
upon the Wagner freshet, and our own language 
has been long obsolete in fashionable music, and 
the thunder of the great battle between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman—the German and Italian schools 


| —fills the air, it is most useful to look back and 


see the real worth of our old characteristic En- 
glish school—or style, if the larger name be de- 
nied—and to show, as the Vocal Society does, 


| its equal claim to admiration with the very best 


of the most modern German classics. 

if you find a delicious quaintness in the old 
English songs and ballads—the poetry, that is to 
say—if you perceive in them a certain ineffable 
grace and sweetness, and string them as dia- 
mouds upon your rosary of memory, diamonds 
of a lustre that other gems may emulate but not 


| extinguish, why not the music also ? 


“Take, O take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.” 


It is a perfect strain. Shakespeare has it, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and who has ever had 
any thing better? What depth and tenderness 
and breezy freshness of dawn! What imagina- 
tion and what melody! ‘There may be the same 
kind of charm in the old music, and the Vocal 
Society gives us a chance to hear it. It says to 
us, With our ears full of Mr. Swinburne’s hot lyr- 
ics, as it were, ‘‘ Listen to this! What do you 
think of that?” ‘To hear one of these concerts, 
with the madrigals and the glees and the mag- 
nificent choruses and the songs in several parts, 
all wisely selected and nobly sung, is, in another 
art, like reading the one song of Waller, and the 
many of Herrick, and those that are scattered 
through all the older English literature. We 
hope that the society will never give a concert 


| without two or three madrigals at least. They 


are not to be heard elsewhere, and they are al- 
ways heard with delight. They may well be re- 
peated. Once a year is not too often to hear a 
good song, whether read or sung. 

It is something, too, if listening to such music 
should recall the virtues which poetry and the 
imagination conspire to associate with the old 
English home, and of which—let us whisper it 
carefully !—neither Rossini nor Wagner reminds 
us. It is not that virtue was more virtuous in 
other days, but its setting is quaint and pleasing. 
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No young person of the better sex in Cranford, 
whose maid came for her with the lantern at ten 
o'clock, sang more charmingly than Miss Beebe; 
but when Miss Beebe sings ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks,” she refreshes the delightful life of Cran- 
ford, and gives her hearer a double delight. 

Should the kind eyes of that lady ever chance 
to fall upon these words, the Easy Chair humbly 
deprecates her censure. For it has been severely 
taught. Some months ago it ventured upon some 
harmless pleasantries about the music of Bach, 
and the severe style of certain concerts, which 
shall not be more plainly named, lest fearful pas- 
sions should be aroused, and the critical bosom 
begin to heave and swell with volcanic emotions 
like those of Bald Mountain, North Carolina. 
The events of life, it has often thought, may be 
regarded as a series of sermons; and the great 
moral of the caustic criticism which followed the 
efforts of the Easy Chair to jest about so serious 
a subject as the fugues of Bach—to the constant 
hearing of which hereafter, however, the wicked 
Heine remitted certain of his countrymen, as to 
a torment beyond Dante—is that the elephant 
should not try to dance the minuet. The well- 
meaning animal, however, is perpetually making 
that mistaken effort. The Easy Chair lately 
saw one of the finest of his kind airily tossing 
his trunk and trying to skip lightly by hinting 
to a Wagnerian devotee a jest-about the Lohen- 
grin and the music of the future. ‘‘ Why,” said 
this unconsciously clumsy bungler—‘‘ why not 
leave the future to take care of its own music ? 
Sufficient for the present are Beethoven and 
Mozart.” 

Misguided creature! The Wagnerite said to 
him: ‘* You don’t like the music of Wagner be- 
cause you don’t understand it. Beethoven and 
Mozart did well with the limited resources of 
the orchestra in their day. But their minds did 
not grasp the totality and harmony of their own 
art.” And thereupon followed what to the or- 
dinary elephant seemed a vague metaphysic of 
music. But he knew very well that the Wag- 
nerite held him for a very inferior animal, and 
he winced when that devotee of the future said 
to him, ‘* Don’t you know that within the mem- 
ory of men living the C Minor Symphony of 
Beethoven, and his Froica, and the prodigious 
Seventh, were the music of the future? Don’t 
you know that the people who played the Battle 
of Prague upon the piano, and thought it fine, 
hooted Beethoven as a barbarian, a maniac, and 
an idiot? And can you, who know these great 
truths, join the popular cry against the new and 


glorious master whose only offense is that he | 





will not tickle the popular ear with the tum-ti- | 


ti of the idiotic Bellini, or the meretricious jingle 
of the Rossinian melody? ‘Tell me, is music 
mere molasses and water ?” 

The discomfited jester crept away. The fer- 
vor of the Wagnerite made him ashamed even 


have the moral courage to veto the musical li 
cense of every beer-garden in which the band 
shows no just conception of the totality of art? 
If to jest about the fugues of Bach were an 
offense, what shall be said of speaking lightly of 
Wagner? Theallopath and the homeopath, the 
Trinitarian and the Unitarian, the Darwinian 
and the doubter, may chaff each other without 
warmth or a sting, but two thunder-clouds in 
sultry August are not fuller of opposing light- 
ning than the Wagnerite and the anti-Wagner- 
ite of satire, wrath, and recrimination. What 
is the meaning of this discord in music? Why 
must the lover of the Fifth Symphony hold Mar- 
tha in such inexpressible contempt, and the 
friend of the Italian opera regard the fugue with 
the emotion of the under-graduate toward the 
professor of didactic theology ? 

These are ancient and unanswerable questions. 
Forty years ago to like Beethoven was an out- 
landish, bizarre, affected taste. To-day it is the 
test of musical orthodoxy. We—that is to say, 
the respected reader and the Easy Chair—like 
him, of course. We understand what good mu- 
sic is. The grief of our lives is that we can not 
hear Fidelio once a week during the season. We 
know that Beethoven is as sole and unapproach- 
able as Shakespeare. You may pluck the north 
star from the sky, but not that faith from our 
souls. And thanks to Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and the Philharmonic Society in New York and 
in Brooklyn, we can hear the symphonies almost 
weekly. But how do the respected reader and 
the Easy Chair stand upon the great Wagner 
question? Alas! here is another of the ser- 
mons that life is perpetually preaching: we can 
never be at rest. No sooner have we adjusted 
ourselves to Beethoven and the fugues of Bach, 
and achieved a comfortabie pity for those who 
do not like them, and are, as it were, taking our 
ease in our inn, than some new fellow under the 
window begins to pipe, with a King of Bavaria 
and a court at his back, and fills the air with 
music and theories of music, and we have to de- 
cide whether we like them. Nothing, of course, 
seems easier; but seeming is deceptive. For, 
as every body knows, we have to decide not only 
whether we like them, but whether we ought not 
to like them. If the new thing turns out to be 
approved by the best doctors, and the new man 
to belong with the best men, we wish to be of 
those who recognize that fact at once. The re- 
spected reader and the Easy Chair know very 
well that if they had been among the first au- 
ditors of the Beethoven music, they would have 
had no doubt as to its superiority and the true 
position of the composer, just as they would 


| have seen that Columbus was right had they but 
| heard him unfold his views of a western route to 
\ © , 

athay. 


of humming atune. The airy beat of a melody | 


in his mind seemed to him puerile and unpar- | 


donable trifling, if not positively immoral. The 
hand-organs grinding Les Roses at every street 


myrmidons of the great father of lies. Why are 
they permitted to debauch the public musical 
sense? thought he. Does not the Board of Al- 
dermen know that in the future there will be no 
hand-organs? Will not his worship the Mayor 


This question of liking Wagner is one which 
**the town” has been trying to answer during 
the early spring. ‘The new master is fortunate 
in his chief disciple in America—an apostle, we 


| might almost call him—Theodore Thomas, whose 


| orchestra is renowned for its admirable skill, and 
corner became to his troubled fancy pestilent | 


who is himself the most noted and popular ‘‘ lead- 
er” in the country. His enthusiasm for Wagner 
is such that the master has been introduced to 
this country in.the happiest possible manner. 
In no other great city in the world, except, per- 
haps, Munich, has the Wagner orchestral music 
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been more constantly performed, nor by a more 
competent and highly trained orchestra. Oncea 
week during the summer, at the pleasant Central 
Park Garden concerts, Mr. Thomas has set apart 
a Wagner night, a concert at which only the 
Wagner music is played. And those nights, the 
Wagner lovers declare, are the most popular, the 


most thronged, and the most enthusiastic of all. | 


But mere orchestration is little in the Wagnerian | 


theory. It is the union of poem, scene, singing, 
and instrument which gives the perfect music. 
And the Wagner operas have been hitherto little 
known to us, except at the Stadt Theatre, a small 
house in the Bowery, frequented chiefly by Ger- 
mans. But that nothing might be wanting to 
his complete and satisfactory presentation in 
America, Mr. Strakosch this year produced the 
Lohengrin at the Academy with his fine com- 
pany, Nilsson and Campanini at the head, and 
with every splendor and completeness of acces- 
sory. It illustrates the good fortune of Wagner. 
What the musical composer most needs for his 
work is opportunity and resources. And these 
have been lavished upon the lucky Wagner. A 
favorite of the King of Bavaria, if, as a musician 
says, he wanted lions and ostriches for his operas, 
lions and ostriches he had. He had but to ery 
for the moon, and it was placed in his hands. 
This was at home. Abroad he needed an en- 
thusiast, a fit leader, a drilled orchestra, and a 
constant chance for popular hearing. All this 
he has had in New York. 

The crowd was very great. The excellence 
of the artists was conceded. ‘The spectacle was 
long, and the throng remained to the end. But 
there was, it must be said, little enthusiasm, al- 
though many musicians and musical connoisseurs 
were delighted. But the true Wagnerites bide 
their time. ‘‘ No,” they say, ‘‘ greatness is nev- 
er acknowledged at first. The old is so firmly 
intrenched that the new seems impertinent and 
foolish. But remember Columbus! Remember 
Luther! Remember Sir Samuel Romilly! Re- 
member James Otis! Remember Beethoven! 
Remember all the pioneers as we do, and then 
you will understand why we are not daunted by 
your doubts, and are sure that the future will 
justify the faith that we repose in it.” 


Tue Evening Post quotes a Florentine jour- 
nal, which, after warmly praising a picture by 
Mr. Henry Peters Gray, of New York, now in 
Italy, says that it is destined to go over the sea 
to the gallery of ‘‘ Maresciallo Roberts,” ‘‘in a 
country where artists of genius find larger rec- 
ompense than in ours.” That is to say, the ex- 
cellent critic, writing in the shadow of the Pitti 
and the Uffizi, in the glowing presence of the 
**Seggiola” and of the Medicean Venus, declares 
that America is a better country fc~ clever artists 
than Italy. The Maresciallo Roberts, in his judg- 
ment, and the Ill’mi Signori Giovanni Tay!ore 
Johnston, Gulielmo Tyldeno Blodgett, ed altri, 
foster the fine arts more liberally than Italy it- 
self! What have the native gentlemen of the 
brush who bemoan the want of ‘‘ an atmosphere 
of art” in America to say to this? Does the 
courteous Italian mean merely that there are 
more rich men in America than in his own 
country? No, for there is a tone of reproach in 
his remark. He evidently means to rebuke the 
want of sympathy with Italian artists of genius, 








and to say that they must look elsewhere for en- 
couragement. He seems to suppose that the 
happy land beyond the Western main is the par- 
adise of art, and that piles of gold here await 
the heaven-inspired artist. 

Did Mr. Gray think so, probably, before he 
sailed away? Did he know that he dwelt in the 
land of large recompense to artists? Or, as he 
stood before his easel in his quiet studio—it was 
in the upper part of Broadway—and laid the 
colors upon his canvas, did he sometimes won- 
der why he had devoted himself to art, and had 
not tried the dry-goods or grocery line? We 
may be sure that there were times when he 
turned over the studies and sketches of his ear- 
lier years in Italy, and as he touched them the 
thoughts and hones and dreams of those years 
arose in his mind, and he longed once more to 
see the chosen home of art, the land hallowed 
by the history of painting, and rich with the 
most famous treasures of Raffaelle and the rest— 
that happy country, he thought, where artists of 
genius find larger recompense than in ours! 
Ah, there it is! ‘*They order, said I, this 
matter better in France.” Our neighbors’ beef 
is always done toaturn. It is only our garden 
in which the weeds grow with exasperating lux- 
uriance. Every thing goes well with our neigh- 
bors and wrong with us; and it is just our con- 
founded luck. The excellent Mr. Gray packs 
his brushes and hies over the ocean to Italia, the 
holy land of art and the elysium of artists ; and 
Signor Santa Trinita—if that be his name—the 
Florentine critic, congratulates Mr. Gray, as he 
arrives, that there is a Maresciallo Roberts in 
blessed America, where artists of genius find 
larger recompense than in his own Italy. 

The signore is right so far as the buying of 
pictures is concerned, and, despite the traditions, 
he is perhaps right in regard to appreciation. 
Whether there are more Italians than Ameri- 
cans, in proportion to the population, who really 
enjoy fine pictures is at least a fair question. 
Of course in every Italian city where there is a 
great gallery there is an immense circle of stu- 
dents and connoisseurs gathered from every coun- 
try, full of enthusiasm for art, and with much 
knowledge of it. And in the same cities there 
is a more distinct art society than in the country 
of the Maresciallo Roberts. But should the for- 
eign members of that society withdraw, and leave 
the Pitti and the Uffizi, for instance, to the Flor- 
entines, those noble halls might become almost 
like those of Tadmor in the desert. ‘There are 
multitudes of fine pictures in New York, but it 
is a public misfortune that they are placed in 
private galeries. ‘These, indeed, with very few 
exceptions, are easily accessible to the friends of 
the owners, and to those who are properly intro- 
duced. But when the student recalls the Vat- 
ican and the Louvre, and the Dresden Gallery 
and the Pitti, he perceives the immense advan- 
tage of the free public exhibition. 

And what that might be in this city of large 
recompense to artists of genius has been shown 
in the exhibition of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. During the winter there have been pub- 
lic free days, and the throng has been constant 
and enormous. And a more interesting collec 
tion is not easily found. ‘The Di Cesnola Gal- 


lery, from Cyprus, of statues, glass, and pottery. 
the Chinese and Japanese collections, the porce- 




















lain and bric-a-brac of every kind, and the gal- 
lery of pictures, old and new, filled the spacious 
and beautiful building of the museum with nev- 
er-ending wonder and deligat for the ceaseless 
crowds. Very many of the most valuable and 
interesting objects were merely loaned. But 
one of the designs of the museum is loan exhibi- 
tions, which open the private collections to the 
public eye, and assure the public the sight and 
the study of the most interesting objects of art. 
It is in this way, by the intermediary of such a 
museum, that the advantages of the public gal- 
leries in other countries are to be enjoyed in this. 

The fact of a general interest in art among 
richer men in this country, which is perceived 
by the desponding Florentine critic, is beginning 
to be understood elsewhere. When General Di 
Cesnola, our consul in Cyprus, made his remark- 
able excavations, and revealed the treasures of 
Pheenician art, which are undoubtedly by far the 
most interesting recent contribution to art his- 
tory and knowledge, unless the Trojan discover- 
ies of Dr. Schliemann may rival them, all Euro- 
pean connoisseurs were on the alert, and the Brit- 
ish Museum hoped to drive a hard bargain with 
the discoverer. The collection was stored in 
London, and after proper belittling of its value, 
and the exclusion of competing buyers, it was 
supposed that these wonderful relics might be 
cheaply added to the British collection. But at 
that very moment another citizen of the country 
of large recompense to artists of genius—not 
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the Maresciallo Roberts, but the Ill’mo Signor 
Giovanni Taylore Johnston—suddenly appeared, 
and by a most liberal offer to the general pro- 
cured the transfer of his collection to New York, 
while the British Museum gazed aghast upon the 
prize slipping from its ungenerous grasp, and the 
London Times exclaimed, ‘‘ For the early his- 
tory and development of classic art and worship, 
the migration from shore to shore of the Med- 
iterranean of mythologic forms and ideas, their 
growth on successive soils, the points of contact 
at which we may detect Assyrian and Asian 
thought and work strayed from their continents, 
and receiving a new impress from the hand of a 
new race—for the study of all this, General Di 
Cesnola’s collection affords the amplest materials. 
ere The Lang Collection” (in the British Mu- 
seum) ‘‘is not worthy to be named in the same 
year with it, and it is a European misfortune 
that it should cross the Atlantic.” 

This is not a treasure to be hidden, and the 
ill’mo signore whose property it is will transfer 
it to the Metropolitan Museum upon repayment 
of the actual cost, he himself, as the president 
of the museum, making a princely subscrip- 
tion toward the purchase. Indeed, it is in ob- 
serving the appreciative and generous spirit of 
;} such men in the cultivation and advancement of 
| art that we understand why the Florentine critic 
| despairingly describes this happy land as ‘* the 
| country where artists of genius find larger rec- 
| ompense than in ours.” 





Chitur’s Literary Record. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

T is strange that we have had to wait so long 
for a popular biography of one of the great- 

est of American pulpit and platform orators—a 
want at length well supplied in O. B. Frorurne- 
HaM’s Life of Theodore Parker (J. R. Osgood 
and Co.). He who desires to study the life and 
character of this marvelous man will find fuller 
meterial in the larger work of John Weiss, and 
more copious extracts by far from Mr. Parker's 
unpublished writings. But for those who wish 
only to read the story of his life, to get a picture 
of his character, not to fashion one out of mate- 
rials afforded to them, Mr. Frothmgham’s smaller 
and less intricate volume will be much more serv- 
iceable. We speak of Mr. Parker as one of the 
greatest of pulpit and platform orators, without 
undertaking to sit in judgment upon the correct- 
ness of his philosophy, the soundness of his the- 
ological opinions, the wisdom of his methods and 
his spirit, or even the spirituality of his real in- 
ner religious character. There are few men who 
during the present century have contributed more 
to make the present American political and re- 
ligious opinions what they are; and those who 
think his influence to have been evil and those 
who think it to have been good must concur in 
the opinion that it was effective. Whatever he 
was, he was not insignificant. The student of 
religious and political development in the United 
States during the last half century knows very 
little what it is who does not estimate the forma- 
tive force contributed by the singularly original 
and powerful mind of Theodore Parker. Mr. 


Frothingham performs one important service 
well, alike for his readers and for the fair name 
of the subject of his biography. He opens to us 
Mr. Parker's inner life, and it is one of which 
his outer life gives little hint. He is here no 
longer a warrior, no longer an iconoclast. He 
lays aside his armor, and we find him with a 
woman’s tenderness, with, also, innumerable in- 
dications of a woman’s piety. In no true sense 
of the term was he a rationalist ; that is, his faith, 
with a tenacity which conflicts did nothing to less- 
en, clung to the truth of an ever-present and 
an ever-helpful God ; and while he denied vehe- 
mently all that which to our common faith makes 
historical Christianity, he clung all the more ve- 
hemently to the truth of a present inspiration. 
His spirit and his faith were the antipodes of 
modern materialism. His industry, too, was un- 
tiring, his application immense. In this respect 
his biography is a wonderful stimulant. It sends 
us back to our work with newly kindled ambi- 
| tion to do, to get the full benefit of all the hours 
|and all the moments. His courage was admira- 
| ble. Possibly he would have done more if he 
| had dared less; certainly the gulf which sepa- 
rated him from the clergy of his day would have 
| been narrower if he had been threatened less. 
His combativeness—such, at least, is the im- 
pression which this biography produces—was 
not the pachydermatous skin of the rhinoceros, 
it was the coat of mail which a peculiarly sensi- 
tive nature put on in public combat, for his own 
protection. If he had felt the bitterness of the 
| battle less, he would have fought it less bitterly. 
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Mr. Frothingham may fairly be regarded as a 


disciple of Theodore Parker, at least in so far as | 


one truly original thinker can be the disciple of 
another. He has a disciple’s admiration for the 
master, and, save in some casual criticisms upon 
Mr. Parker's style, scarcely intimates that he had 
a fault—nay, will scarcely admit one. ‘The esti- 
mate he gives of Mr. Parker's character in the 
closing pages is not an analysis, it is a eulogy. 
Mr. Frothingham is not a critic, but a lover. 
This detracts nothing, certainly, from the interest 
of his pages, and scarcely from their trustwor- 
thiness, for Mr. Frothingham gives us ample ma- 
terials from Mr. Parker’s letters and journals for 
the construction of our own idea of his charac- 
ter. Ifthe reader is not satisfied with the por- 
trait, the original is before him; he can study it 
for himself. 

A quite serious defect in this biography is the 
vein in which the author writes of other preach- 
ers. It was neither wise nor in good taste to 


speak slightingly of others in order to magnify | 


Mr. Parkes. We doubt the moral discrimina- 
tion of one who can describe the Unitarians, un- 
der the leadership of such men as Channing and 
Robbins and James Freeman Clarke, as ‘* about 
as complacent a set of Christians as ever took 
ship for the kingdom ;” or can accuse these men 
of moral cowardice because they refused to aban- 
don life-long convictions to follow the leadership 
of the new apostle; or can characterize the ser- 
mons of Newman Hall as ‘*Sunday-school ad- 
dresses,” or Spurgeon as a ‘‘man_ powerful 
through his sectarian narrowness ;” or, compar- 
ing Theodore Parker and Henry Ward Beecher, 
can declare, ‘*‘ In moral earnestness he [ Parker | 
was so vastly before him [Henry Ward Beecher] 
that the two men can not be spoken of in the 
same breath. Beecher entertains the country ; 
Parker instructed and moulded it.” But some 
allowance must be made for the enthusiasm of a 
lover for his idol, and the reader will find Mr. 
Frothingham’s biography of ‘Theodore Parker 
rather more entertaining and no less instructive 
because pervaded by such an enthusiasm, which 
the reader must moderate by his own calmer and 
more critical judgment. 

Two volumes of biography add something to 
our knowledge of the civil war. Lincoln and 
Seward (Sheldon and Co.), by GipEON WELLEs, 
affords some remarkable revelations of the in- 
terior history of Mr. Lincoln’s administration. 
It was called forth, at least in part, by the ad- 
dress of Mr. Charles Francis Adams ; and in re- 
ply undertakes to show that ‘‘ Mr. Lincoln was 
himself the great central figure and controlling 
mind in his own administration, and that neither 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, nor any other of his able 
counselors was the ‘ power behind the throne.’ ” 
Mr. Welles was a member of Mr. Lincoln’s cab- 
inet, and thus is able to write of conferences of 
which there is elsewhere no record, to afford a 
secret history that else must have been unwrit- 
ten. And in so far as this book is a defense 
and even a eulogy of Mr. Lincoln it is both an 
important and a welcome addition to the history 
of the country. But it is more than this. It is 
a serious indictment of Mr. Seward. It accuses 
him of conduct which not only quite unfitted 
him for his place as Secretary of State, but 
which would have justified his arrest and trial 
for high treason. For he is directly charged, 





not only with resorting to a proceeding which 
‘*in all its parts was irregular and disorgan- 
izing,” in order to prevent the reinforcement of 
Fort Sumter, and .9 maintain at every hazard 
the peace policy to which he was personally 
pledged, but also with having telegraphed the 
information to Governor Pickens of South 
Carolina, when in the cabinet it was decided to 
reinforce the fort, thus defeating the design. 
This was nothing short of treason; and such a 
charge preferred against such a man requires 
strong evidence in its support. We shall not 
here spread out in detail the charges which Mr. 
Welles brings against Mr. Seward, of which this 
is, perhaps, the most serious. We can only say 
that since Mr. Welles was silent concerning these 
matters so long, it would have been better to 
have kept silent to the end. Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Stanton, Mr. Seward, Mr. Lincoln, are in their 


,graves. ‘There is no one able to defend Mr. 


Seward. He is himself silent, defenseless. If 
the private conferences of the cabinet were at 
any time a proper subject for public disclosure, 
it was surely during the time when those most 
seriously affected were living, and could have 
responded to the accusations here preferred 
against one who was accounted one of America’s 
greatest statesmen. It can add little to Mr. 
Lincoln’s fame, it can add little to trustworthy 
history, to call from that past an old man’s recol- 
lections of incidents and an old man’s impres- 
sions of characters, when they who could have 
corrected his misrecollections or neutralized his 
prejudices are no longer living to do so.—Military 
Biography (Henry Holt and Co.), by CHARLES 
CoRNWALLIS CHESNEY, a colonel in the British 
army, is a republication from the English. It 
consists of ten papers, four of which are sketches 
of generals and their campaigns in our civil war. 
To American readers this portion of the book 
will be the most interesting. ‘The contrasted 
memoirs of Grant and Lee are exceedingly inter- 
esting. Mr. Chesney ranks General Grant high- 
er as a soldier than many American critics 
would rank him, while severely criticising his 
Richmond campaign, and gives large praise to 
General Lee, whom he compares to Napoleon, 
Hannibal, Raglan, and Cesar, though he criti- 
cises him for faults which seemed ‘‘ trifling mat- 
ters” at first, but as the war went on ‘‘were 
hardly less fatal to the fortunes of the South 
than the greater material resources of her adver- 
sary.” His commendation of General Halleck 
as a disciplinarian is very earnest ; to the win- 
nowing process to which General Halleck had 
subjected the Army of the Potomac he attributes 
largely its final success. He writes of all in an 
impartial vein as a purely military critic, and as 
a disinterested spectator gives perhaps a truer, 
because a more unprejudiced, account of the 
great military leaders on both sides than could 
be given by one whose political sympathies were 
strongly enlisted with either. 


NOVELS. 

Ninety-Three, by Victor Huco (Harper and 
Brothers), is both romance and history. We do 
not assert that the history is altogether trustwor- 
thy. What modern history is so? But it is cer- 
tainly graphic and instructive. The reader will 
find here a marvelous series of pictures of France 
during the Revolution—the streets of Paris, the 
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course of trade, the effects of paper money, the 
Vendean war. In these descriptive chapters 
Victor Hugo has accumulated the results of 
much study. His descriptions are marvelously 
minute and realistic. His sympathies are more 
Catholic than we should have anticipated. The 
hero of the story is a royalist, or, if Gauvain, 
not Lantenac, be considered the hero, he is a 
recreant revolutionist. If Victor Hugo had 
given only a history of the Revolution, it would 
be intensely interesting. But as parentheses 
these historical chapters are sometimes long. 
In spite of their interest we skip them to follow 
the thread of the story. For Ninety- Three is also 
a romance; it is even a melodrama. The plot 
is too marvelous even for the credulity of imag- 
ination. But we follow it with unstinted inter- 
est to the close. ‘The battle at La Tourgue, the 
escape of the imprisoned defenders through the 
secret door, the doom of the three little children, 
their rescue by Lantenac, anc his final escape 
and its result—in all this scene follows scene so 
rapidly that we have no time to question till the 
curtain falls and the drama is ended by the | 
quite too tragical deaths of Gauvain and Cimour- | 
dain. Not till we have followed the plot to its | 
consummation do we go back to study in detail | 
some of the pictures. They are worth our study. 
The conflict between the loosened carronade and 
the gunner in the hold of the Claymore, the Con- | 
vention hall and the Convention itself, the three | 
little children playing in the tower of La Tourgue 


while the preparations for the bloody strife go | 


on—these are marvelous specimens of word- 
painting. Grant that the drama is unreal, grant 
that the plot is improbable, grant that the style 
is sometimes forced and the epigrams tediously 
brilliant, grant all that the critic can find to say 
and has found to say against the author of Les 
Misérables and The Man who Laughs, it yet re- 
mains true that he is a great nqvelist, his very 
fauits are the faults of genius, and his Ninety- 
Three deserves to rank among the most notable 
in its illustrations both of his excellences and 
his failings. 

Phineas Redux, by ANTHONY TROLLOPE (Har- 
per and Brothers), is a sequel to Phineas Finn. 
He is summoned from his retirement in Ireland 
to re-enter political life, accepts the summons, 
enters the political campaign as a candidate for 
Parliament for the borough of Tankerville, is 
beaten by Mr. Browborough, contests the elec- 
tion, proves his opponent guilty of bribery, and 
secures his seat. He is not, however, politically 
successful; his impolitic honesty, and still more 
a certain vacillation of purpose, which is not 
compensated for by allegiance to his party, make 
his companions distrustful of him; and when his 
party comes into power he is left without the 
office which had been promised to him. This 
embitters as well as perplexes him; 


of office for his living. 
er favorite with the women than with the men, 
All befriend him, from his cockney landlady, Mrs. 
Bunce, up to the Duchess of Omnium; and two 
are seriously in love with him. One of these last 
being a married lady, he is involved in some 
trouble in consequence ; and his love affairs, for 
which he is in truth hardly responsible, atfect 
disastrously his political prospects. At length a 
hot quarrel at the club with a successful rival, 


| sory vacation from the cares of office. 


for he is | 
without fortune, and is dependent on the rewards 
Meanwhile he is a great- | 


not in love but in politics, is followed closely by 
the latter’s death from violence; suspicion points 
to Phineas as the perpetrator of the crime, and 
he is transferred from Parliament to prison. 
Prior to this the story has gone somewhat heav- 
ily ; but from this point the reader's interest is not 
allowed to flag. The accumulation of circum- 
stantial evidence against Phineas, the estrange- 
ment of most of his old associates, the devotion 
to him and the faith in him of his women 
friends, the trial, and his final acquittal through 
the labors of one, whom he subsequently marries 
—all this is managed by the novelist with great 
skill, and in such a way as suffers neither our at- 
tention to be withdrawn nor our incredulity to 
be awakened. 

But, as in most of Mr. Trollope’s novels, the 
interest of Phineas Redux depends less upon the 
plot of the novel than upon the vivid pictures 
of English life and society which the story ena- 
bles Mr. Trollope to paint. ‘The English elec- 
| tion, the House of Commons, the politicians and 
| their political wire-pulling—in brief, the inside 

| Operations as well as the outside appearances of 
| English politics, are very graphically portrayed, 

/and the portrayal is not encouraging to those 
| who imagine that a king or a nobility would suf- 
| fice to purify our Congress of its corruption. 

In Ivan de Biron (Roberts Brothers) ARTHUR 
HeE.Lps appears in a new character—that of a 
writer of romance. His stage is Russia, his era 
the latter half of the last century, from the death 
of the Empress Anne, under whom Biron or Bi- 
| ren rose to power, to the accession of Peter IIL, 

husband of Catherine II. Ivan de Biron, the 
hero of this story, is Biren’s private secretary, 
|and the story turns largely on his love affairs. 
| As a novelist Mr. Helps is an optimist. ‘There 
is not a real villain in the book. Exile to Sibe- 
ria is regarded as a rather light affair, a compul- 
Biren is 
only a severe and somewhat autocratic Russian 
minister; the cruelty which traditional history 
imputes to him is eliminated from Mr. Helps’s 
portrait. The two young ladies, between whom 
Ivan is really greatly perplexed, are both estima- 
ble. Even the Empress Elizabeth is a very good 
sort of woman. ‘There is genuine psychological 
interest in the story, as we should expect there 
would be, and dramatic interest, which we did 
not expect. But the barbarism of Russian life 
in the last century is too gross, and its politics 
and civilization are too remote from our own, to 
afford material for an interesting novel, and the 
historical instruction incidentally afforded is not 
very important to the American reader ; how far 
its pictures are trustworthy it would require a 
fuller knowledge of Russian civilization than we 
possess to determine. They are certainly graphic 
and artistically effective. 

Lord Lyrroy’s last novel, The Parisians (Har- 
per and Brothers), must be regarded from several 
points of view, and the judgment of the critic 
will depend largely upon the aspect in which he 
regards it. As a love-story it is not a success. 
The writer himself seems to have had a certain 
consciousness of this fact, as one fore-ordained, 
and to have incorporated the loves of Isaura and 
Graham chiefly because a novel without love 
would be in violation of all the precedents. As 
a book of philosophy it is not superior to Lord 
Lytton’s other productions. As a picture of life 
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in Paris it is quite in the vein of some of his | 


earlier novels, though not quite their equal. 


We should say that he had attempted to de- | 


lineate here Paris life as in My Novel he did 
depict English life. His picture is too large, 
and embraces too many figures and too widely 
diverse types of social life. But, especially in 
its portraits of the lower and middle classes, 
there is evidence of the skill of the artist—the 
skill in observation, description, and character 
sketching which has given Lord Lytton his 
place in literature. 

The lines of division between first-rate and 
second-rate novels are so vague and indefinite 
that it is sometimes difficult to know just how to 
characterize a novel which is, like The Blue Rib- 
bon (Harper and Brothers), not quite good enough 
to be called first rate, and too good to be sum- 
marily disposed of as second rate. There is 
freshness enough about it to excuse it for being 
neither very striking in plot nor very remarka- 
ble in style. ‘The characters are drawn with 


very great skill. The villains are not stage vil- | 


lains, with their viciousness evident at the first 
appearance, and happily there are not many vil- 
lains in the story. ‘Ihe author seems to be most 
at home in descriptions of humble life and in 
the delineations of lowly, true-hearted characters, 
and has evidently a thorough contempt for that 
not uncommon spirit of pride which turns the 
cold shoulder toward worth when it is not com- 
bined with social position and wealth. The “ blue 
ribbon” seems to do rather an unnatural amount 
of work in the love-story, and it is hardly possi- 
ble it could do so much service and remain after 
three years fresh and bright for the happy finale. 

Pet ; or, Pastimes and Penalties (Harper and 
Brothers), is by Rev. H. R. Hawets, who es- 
tablished himself in our affections by his Music 
and Morals. This book is quite a contrast to 
his former one in style and matter, being a de- 
scription of the marvelous adventures of four En- 
glish children, Gne of whom was a boy of a sci- 
entific turn of mind, who succeeded in taking 
the quartette into more dangers than one could 
imagine possible. How contagious the example 
might be for youthful readers we are in some 
doubt; but we are not in doubt about the advis- 
ability of allowing children, even in books, to ap- 
ply to their parents such epithets as ‘‘ stingy” 
and ‘‘mean;” nor do we think that they are 
generally capable of sitting in judgment upon 
the parental government, which this book would 
seem to encourge them to do. 

It is not pleasant to be brought into associa- 
tion with pestilent diseases requiring, or seem- 
ing to require, such treatment as is described in 
Desperate Remedies (Henry Holt and Co.), by 
Mr. T. Harpy. It is not, alas! alone in fiction 
that hideous crimes are vainly perpetrated to 
cover other crimes. This somewhat complicated 
and tragical tale is an enlarged and laboriously 
constructed illustration of the admonition, ** Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” 

There are ‘‘ standards” in literature as well as 
in dry-goods, and Robert Carter and Brothers 
are sure to have among their juvenile publica- 
tions an extra proportion of that quality. This 
month we have to speak of Guiseppe’s Home, 
one of Miss Jutra A. MATTHEWS's ** Dare to Do 
Right” series, a story of the rescue and conver- 
sion of a poor Italian boy; Zhe New Scholars, 


a sequel to Mrs. Ashton’s Girls, by Miss Joanna 
H. Marruews; or, as our little folks call her, 
‘** Bessie-book Matthews,” a story intending to 
| impress upon young people the text, ‘‘ Hallowed 
be Thy Name ;” Willow Brook, sequel to The 
Little Camp on Eagle Hill, by Miss Warner; 
jand three English reprints, Rockbourne, by M. 
E. Weir; Maggie's Mistake, a story of a school- 
| girl’s misconduct and her repentance; and Be- 
| tween the Cliffs, two stories illustrating the in- 
sufficiency of human help in trouble. ‘The lat- 
ter three are inferior to the former—a fact which 
|is gratifying to American vanity. Our juvenile 
| fiction compares more favorably with foreign lit- 
erature than do our novels for older readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rev. STEPHEN H. Tyne, D.D., has been one 
of the most successful clergymen of the present 
generation. Adhering closely to his self-chosen 
work ; interested :nd active in all moral reform, 
but never turning aside from the preaching of 
the Gospel of Christ to the individual heart, as 
the best means of both individual and social re- 
form ; an indefatigable worker in parish visita- 
tion, in Sabbath-school and mission labors, no 
less than in the pulpit; active and interested in 
ecclesiastical affairs, but only because of their 
relation to and bearing upon humanity, his suc- 
cess has been witnessed not only by his long pas- 
torate, not only by his large congregation, and 
his well-organized and active Christian church, 
but by the many in his church and without it 
who owe to his public ministry or to his private 
counsel the word of advice that has led them 
out of perplexity, or of inspiration that has star- 
tled them out of spiritual slumber. When sucha 
man tells us how he has achieved his success the 
counsel has a practical value that only such expe- 
rience can give. Zhe Christian Pastor (Harper 
and Brothers) is a report of a series of lectures 
delivered by him in the Boston University, and 
published at the request of the students and 
faculty. In it he considers the object of the 
Christian pastor, the qualifications of a Christian 
pastor, the instruments he is to employ, the agen- 
cies and opportunities prepared for him, and the 
elements of power and real attainment in the 
Christian pastor. He discusses preaching only 
incidentally ; it is of the pastor’s private and per- 
sonal work he mainly speaks. He founds the 
whole true success of the clergy on the faith that 
the whole human race is divided into two dis- 
tinct though not always easily distinguishable 
classes—those that are the children of God, and 
those that are without God. The object of the 
ministry is simply to bring men from the state 
of ignorance and sin into that of true knowl- 
edge and righteousness through Jesus Christ; 
faith in the Bible and a personal experience of 
Christ are essential to his success in this werk ; 
in other words, he is a representative of God, 
charged with the authoritative declaration of 
Divine mercy to sinful men, and in the appre- 
hension of this commission and its discharge 
his true power consists. ‘Che warmth of Dr. 
Tyng’s faith and his strong spiritual sympa- 
thy imbue this book as they imbue all his ser 
| mons and addresses, and the anecdotal characte: 
| of the discourses, the abounding illustrations tak- 
|en from his own experience, give it almost the 


| interest and the value of an autobiography. 


























How to Make a Will (American Tract Socie- 
ty) is a very useful little volume, and one which 
we cordially commend to our readers’ attention. 
The aversion to this necessary preparation for 
death amounts often’ to a superstition, and the 
common procrastination often results in leaving 
on the widow an amount of inevitable but trying 
and burdensome toil from which consideration 
should have shielded her, or leaving the orphan 
children to the tender mercies of courts and 
lawyers, and their little property to be divided 
among strangers. Mr. Ler enforces the duty 
of making a will both by religious and pruden- 
tial considerations. He then proceeds to present 
a convenient summary of the general legal prin- 
ciples relating to wills, with extracts from the 
revised statutes of the different States, and he 
closes with some counsels respecting the time of 
executing a will, which, he urges, should not be 
postponed to the hour of death, and the proper 
provisions to be made in it for the wife, children, 
and others. We should take some exceptions 
to his counsels respecting bequests to benevolent 
objects, but the counsels are such that, whatever 
errors exist, each reader can easily detect and 
remedy them for himself. 

Woman before the Law, by JoHN PROFFATT 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a useful and long- 
needed treatise. It is a small volume of less 
than 150 pages. Its object is ‘‘ to give to intel- 
ligent readers outside of the legal profession a 
reliable summary of the law” respecting woman, 
including the personal rights and rights of prop- 
erty of married women, the reciprocal rights and 
duties of both mothers and children, and the law 
both of marriage and divorce. The author, who 
is a member of the New York bar, does not con- 
tent himself with a mere compend of our present 
laws; he also in many cases traces them back 
to their historic origin. His chapter on divorce 
we especially commend to the consideration of 
those who imagine that free divorce is for the 
better protection of the wife. The laity have 
long needed a clear, concise, compact statement 
of the law on this subject of woman’s rightsgfree 
from professional technicality and from partisan- 
ship or prejudice—a statement, not an argument 
—and here they have it. 

It is a curious sign of the recent development 
of commercial relations with Japan that Dr. T. C. 
HeEppurn has issued an abridged edition of his 
Japanese-English and English-Japanese Diction- 
ary (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), in the form of 
a pocket dictionary. Of our own knowledge we 
“an only speak of the external aspects of the 
book. Its form is convenient, and its type is 
clear. But a Japanese friend and scholar to 
whom we have referred it commends it highly 
as both convenient and trustworthy for the stu- 
dent. 


The most valuable paner in Errxv Burritt's | 


Ten Minutes’ Talks on all Sorts of Topics (Lee 
and Shepard) is the autobiography with which it 
opens. This fills about one-fifth of the book. 
We wish it might be published separately, and 


distributed far and wide as a tract, especially | 


among the young men of the so-called ‘* laboring 
classes.’’ ‘The rest of the book is made up of 


various articles, most of which have already | 


served their purpose in the daily paper or the 
monthly magazine. ‘The worldis more and more 
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learning to classify its literature. The functions 
of the book and the periodical are not the same, 
and the time when a widely useful book can be 
formed by the aggregation of newspaper or mag- 
azine articles has passed. Mr. Burritt’s style 
makes him an admirable writer for the press ; 
but this volume, apart from the autobiography, 
will be chiefly valuable to his personal friends, 
and as a personal memorial. 

Diamonds and Precious Stones (Scribner, Arm- 
strong, and Co.) is a translation from the French 
of Louis DieuLarair, by F. Sanrorp, and 
is illustrated by one hundred and twenty-six 
wood-engravings. These are not remarkable. 
The book contains a popular account of gems, 
a description of some of the more famous, and 
an account of gem cutting, gem engraving, and 
gem manufacture. ‘The descriptions of the ex- 
periments for the production of rea/ diamonds by 
artificial means is especially interesting. ‘The 
author asks the question, ‘‘ Is there any reason- 
able probability that the diamond will yet be pro- 
duced artificially ?” and answers it in the affirma- 
tive. He confesses that the result will be to the 
disadvantage of diamond merchants, but thinks 
their loss will be compensated by the gain of the 
rest of the world. 

A Fast Life (Harper and Brothers) is a book 
to read in a railroad train. It gives something 
of an interior view of the railroad world. ‘The 
author is connected with one of the great trunk 
lines, and knows whereof he writes. It is not 
a labored book; has no statistics, no rhetorical 
descriptions, no school-boy’s eulogy of the gen- 
ius of steam. It is just a simple, plain descrip- 
tion of railroad life, with graphic, because true, 
pictures of the life and experiences of the con- 
ductor, the brakeman, the engineer, the fireman, 
the signal-tender, and the whole corps of officials, 
from the superintendent down. It is full of an- 
ecdotes, which vary from the grave to the gay, 
from the tragedy to the farce, with a little sea- 
soning of romance, which we read with skepti- 
cism, but accept without incredulity, in so far as 
it represents the legends of railroad men. ‘There 
is some sensationalism in the book, but less than 
there is in the life; and having read the book all 
through, we rise from its perusal with certainly a 
clearer and, we believe, a truer idea of the ex- 
periences of railroad men than we ever had be- 
fore. For instruction the book would be better 
if it were a little more philosophically arranged. 
For “light reading” we know not that we should 
suggest a Criticism on its somewhat fragmentary 
character. 

Mr. Saunpers’s book, Woman, Love, and 
Marriage (G. W. Carleton and Co.), is a curi- 
ous specimen of mosaic-work. Quotation marks 
are as plentiful as commas, and we are as much 
charmed with the skillful combination of the nu- 
merous and well-selected passages from authors 
| of almost every age and nation as with the 
| thoughts themselves. Like an India shawl, the 
| great pattern is made up of many small and 
daintily wrought bits. And it is no mere col- 
lection of mawkish sentiments. It utters a clear 
and vigorous protest against the immoralities 
| which threaten domestic peace—a protest all 
| the stronger because it is not a solo, but the 
| harmonious burst of an orchestra, which Mr. 
| Saunders skillfully and gracefully conducts. 

















Editor's Srientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

HE Astronomtcal Record for March includes 

the death of two very eminent astronomers 
of Europe. On the last day of the month, at 
Gotha, passed away P. A. Hansen, at the age 
of eighty-two—a man of rare vigor of body and 
mind, and who has exerted a strong influence 
on the development of astronomy. His greatest 
works, those relating to the movements of the 
moon, the perturbations of the planets, and to 
geodesy, will ever hold the first rank. His liter- 
ary activity began in 1822, and continued unin- 
termittent to the last week of his life. On the 
14th of March died J. H. Madler, at Hanover, 
at the age of eighty. Méadler will be long re- 
membered by his excellent map of the moon, 
executed some forty years ago, yet still the stand- 
ard, although the unpublished one of Schmidt 
probably surpasses it in its elaboration of some 
details. Méadler retired from the directorship of 
the observatory at Dorpat in 1867. The death 
of Quetelet, at Brussels, on the 17th of February, 
at the age of seventy-eight, should also here be 
mentioned, Astronomy, meteorology, and sta- 
tistical science have been equally cultivated by 
him, but it is in the latter that he appears as a 
great discoverer, and laid the foundations of the 
social and political sciences upon a sure basis of 
induction from actual observation. We pass by 
a step from the consideration of the life of each 
scientist to the study of the progress of that 
knowledge to which each individual life serves 
to contribute its mite. No finer illustra .ion of 
this can be found than in the two volumes just 
published of Todhunter’s History of Mathemat- 
tical Theories of Attraction, which present an in- 
valuable mine of historical and scientific knowl- 
edge to those interested in the development of 
all the exact sciences since the days of Sir Isaac 
Newton. American astronomers will be pained 
to learn of the resignation of Dr. Francis Briin- 
now, Astronomer Royal of Ireland, and director 
of the observatory at Dunsink, where he has very 
successfully conducted numerous researches into 
the parallax of the fixed stars. Dr. Briinnow 
was, in 1857, the first astronomer of the observ- 
atory of the university at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A recently published lecture by Lockyer on ce- 
lestial chemistry presents in a very clear manner 
the results of his laborious investigations in ref- 
erence to the constitution of the‘heavenly bodies. 
He finds that the distinguishing characteristics 
of the spectra of the simple and compound bodies 
can be very clearly defined, and that they must 
be most closely studied if we would hope by spec- 
troscopy to arrive at precise knowledge in rela- 
tion to the temperature and constitution of the 
nebulz and stars. 

Mr. Ranyard, at the March meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, has called attention 
to the fact that on the negatives of the photo- 
graphs of the solar eclipse of December 12, 1871, 
as taken at Octacamund and another station 120 
miles distant, there appears a minute partially 
transparent spot about nine minutes distant from 
the eastern limb of the sun, and in each photo- 
graph occupying identically the same place with 
regard to the dark details of the corona. The 
occurrence of this spot on all the negatives is 


considered to show that it was certainly due to 
the presence between the earth and sun of a semi- 
transparent body, such as the nucleus of a comet. 

Father Secchi, of Rome, states in a letter to 
the Paris Academy of Science that he has com- 
pared the solar radiation with that of the electric 
are from a battery of fifty Bunsen’s elements, 
and concludes that the heat at the surface of the 
sun is at least 230,000, and perhaps 300,000, de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. 

Professor Airy announces that at Greenwich 
Observatory over two hundred photographs of 
the sun’s disk have been taken since the discon- 
tinuance of the Kew Observatory, and that the 
series will be maintained as far as_ possible. 
Among these he notices that two spots have been 
photographed on the very limb of the sun, where 
they have appeared as notches. 

Professor Main, of Oxford Observatory, states 
that three-fourths of Sir John Herschel’s general 
catalogue of double stars are already revised and 
| printed. The completion of this, the great post- 
|humous work of the distinguished astronomer, 
| is confidently expected within a few months, and 
| certainly no work could be more acceptable to 
| the professional and the amateur observer. We 
| presume that the publication of the similar work 

by Mr. Burnham, of Chicago, will not be con- 
|summated until after the appearance of Her- 
| schel’s catalogue. 

It is announced that Professor Schmidt, of 
Athens, has completed the compilation of a map 
of the moon’s surface two meters in diameter, 
and of wonderful fineness of detail. This is the 
end of a work that has been continued during a 
large portion of the past thirty-seven years, and 
it is suggested that as Athens is too poor to 
provide for the full publication of so important a 
work, it should be undertaken by a subscription 
among astronomers. ‘The literature relating to 
the moon has been enriched by the beautiful 
work of Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter. 

The discovery of a new asteroid is generally 
announced in each of our monthly reviews of the 
progress of astronomy, and this time the honor 
belongs to Palisa of Berlin, who has discovered 
the last, number 135, as announced by a Smith- 
sonian telegram of March 19. 

The Royal Astronomical Society has received 
from the widow of John Thompson a manuscript 
table of the logarithms of all numbers up to 
120,000 computed to twelve places of decimals 
by her husband. It is expected that these will 
form a valuable check upon the accuracy of the 
larger logarithmic tables now in use, and that they 
will be specially valuable should a new edition 
of any of these be printed. 

The preparations for the transit of Venus con- 
tinue to be vusily made. Our government has 
secured the valuable services of Dr. Henry Dra- 
per to supervise the details of the photographic 
parties, and we learn that he urges, as did Han- 
sen a few weeks before his death, that the da- 
guerreotype process be employed. It seems to 
be decided that the spectroscopic method of ob- 
servation will be specially tried by the Italian 
| and French observers. 

In Meteorology we notice a communication by 
R. H. Scott, the director of the London Meteor- 
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ological Office, who — the result of some at- | asserts that a euvetel « examination shows that 


tempts to establish a relation between the velocity | 
of the wind and its force or pressure. He finds | 
the scale given by Schott of Washington to | 
agree very closely with his own, and proposes for | 


general adoption the Beaufort scale of twelve | 


grades of wind, with their titles, and supplement- 
ed by adding the cor responding velocities de- 
duced by himself. ‘The velocity corresponding to | 
the twelfth grade, or the most violent hurricane, | 
he puts at ninety or more miles per hour. 


these chains are arranged in parallel lines along 
| certain belts or zones which girdle the earth in 
great circles, and each zone having for its medial 
line or axis a line of volcanoes. 

Professor Thurston announces that iron and 
steel, if strained beyond the limit of elasticity, 


| and left under the action of the disturbing force 


| which has been found just capable of equilibra- 
| ting their power of resistance, gain resisting pow- 
| er to a degree which has a limit in amount ap- 


Muhry, in his latest contribution to orographic | proximating closely, if not coinciding with, the 
meteorology, concludes that at the equator, and | ultimate resistance of the material. 


perhaps over the whole earth, there is a niet | 
of air in the state of almost or quite complete 





In Inorganic Chemistry several papers worth 
noting have been published. Some of the rarer 


saturation at a distance above the earth’s surface. | metals have attracted special attention, Atterberg 
From two recent articles by Hann on the re-| having continued his investigations among the 
duction to sea-level of the observed atmospheric | glucinum compounds, while Cleve has been 


pressure we conclude that for the daily use of 
the practical meteorologist in the prediction of 


the weather such a reduction is at present im-|of this rare metal, 
possible for stations as high as fifteen hundred | weight, which he gives as 


| 


studying thorium. 
ed good results. 


Cleve especially has obtain- 
He describes many compounds 
redetermines its atomic 
234, proves it to be 


feet without introducing a very large percentage | tetratomic, and shows that it is not isomor- 
of error, but monthly and annual means can be | phous with any other element. 


reduced for general climatological purposes. 

Osnaghi, the meteorologist of the Austrian 
governmental system of weather predictions, de- 
scribes an automatic self-registering weighing 
evapometer and rain-gauge, by which he hopes 
to obviate some of the hinderances to the ob- 
servation of these highly important meteorolog- 
ical elements. 

We include in our meteorological section a 
notice of a self-registering thermometer that, 


| ed quite recently. 


Two papers regarding meteorites have appear- 
One, by Lawrence Smith, de- 


| scribes the mass of iron which was found buried 


in the soil in Howard County, Indiana, in 1862. 
It contained 87.02 per cent. of iron and 12.29 


| of nickel, with minute quantities of cobalt, phos- 


though invented by Messrs. Negretti and Zam- | 


bra for use in obtaining deep-sea temperatures, 


will yet doubtless find numerous applications in | 


meteorology. 
contains nothing but mercury—neither alcohol, 
air, nor indices ; 
at a particular moment in a particular spot that 
we obtain, by the displacement of the mercury | 


This self-registering thermometer | 


it is by upsetting the instrument | 


then in the indicating column, a means of pre- | 


serving the record of the temperature, so that it 
may be subsequently read off at leisure. 
connection it should be added that it has recent- 
ly been abundantly established that to Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra is due the invention of the 
so-called Casella- Miller thermometer, now so 
much used in deep-sea soundings. 

The Meteorological Committee of the London 
Board of Trade began on the 15th of the month 
to re-introduce the Fitzroy storm-warning signals 
that have been so long disused. ‘The new sig- 
nals are so arranged as to show the direction of 
the approaching gale, and in this respect will 
prove a very great improvement over those used 
in all other countries. It is stated that the di- 
rection of the wind may be foretold much more 
reliably than the force can be. 

To the slight earthquakes of those portions of 
the United States where such phenomena are not 
uncommon we have to add the unwonted activ- 
ity in the Appalachian range, as shown by the 
occurrence of over sixty slight shocks during the 
latter half of March. These seem to emanate 
from the region of the so-called Bald Mountain 
of North Carolina. 

In a very excellent work by Angus Ross, of 
Halifax, there appears an attempt to arrive at 


. some of the laws that have controlled the forma- 


tion of the mountain chains of the earth. He 


phorus, and copper. No signs of any Widmann- 
stattian figures could be found in it. The other 
paper, by Apjohn, treats of the meteoric stone 
which fell at Adare, in the county of Limerick, 
Ireland, in 1810. In this stone small traces of 
vanadium were detected. ‘This rare substance 
had been found by Apjohn in many trap rocks, 
and the chemical similarity of the meteorite to 
these led him to look for the vanadium before- 
hand. 

Ritter has re-examined the so-called ‘‘ black 
phosphorus,” long supposed to be an allotropic 
modification of the element, and found it to be 


| really a compound of phosphorus with arsenic. 


In this | 


Handfield Morton has published a paper upon 
the silicon in cast iron. He regards it as being 
combined to form iron silicide, and does not 
think it occurs in the metal mechanically mixed. 

Electrical action in the induction tube contin- 
ues to be much studied. By the action of elec- 
tricity upon a mixture of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide Brodie has performed the synthesis of 
formie aldehyde.. Details are promised to ap- 
pear in the future. And Messrs. P. and A. 
Thénaud, submitting acetylene gas to the elec- 
trical efHuvium, have obtained a remarkable 
white solid having the same elementary compo- 
sition as the gas, and probably polymeric with it. 
They also obtained a liquid modification (poly- 
mer ?) of acetylene. 

In the department of Mineralogy and Geology 
interesting announcements are made by Dr. Zit- 
tel in reference to the geology of the Sahara. 
This gentleman is an associate of Dr. Gerhard 
Rohlfs in his exploration of the Libyan Desert, 
and in the course of his labors he has found rea- 
son to indorse the hypothesis of other geologists, 
to the effect that the Sahara is an upheaved bed 
of an ancient sea or ocean. Lines of cliffs are 
still visible, marking the borders of this sea, and 


-showing the unmistakable erosion occasioned by 


its waves. 
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Mr. A. W. Chase presents an account of the | 


beach mining for gold in Northern California, 
the sands of that region being highly auriferous, 
and furnishing a profitable yield. The gold is 
thought to be derived principally from the wear- 
ing away of the cliffs lining the shore, the mate- 
rial being restratified on the beach. 

Dr. Gabb announces that the gold-bearing de- 
posits of Central America, or at least those of 
Costa Rica, are of tertiary and probably of mi- 
ocene age, and not silurian, as maintained by 
Murchison. 

A paper by Professor J. P. Cooke, Jun., on 
vermiculite constitutes a valuable addition to 
mineralogical science, and, like that on corun- 
dum by Professor Genth, is one of the most ex- 
haustive mineralogical papers of the day. 

A new mineral from Norway has lately been 
described by Von Kobell, under the name of 
tschermakite. 

To the other features of the American Centen- 
nial Exhibition is to be added the exhibition of 
a collection illustrating the mineralogy, the met- 
allurgy, and the economical geology of the United 
States, and a committee has been appointed to 
take this subject in charge. Under the auspices 
of such men as Professor Raymond, Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt, Professor Newberry, Professor 
Leslie, and others, we may be sure of a satisfac- 
tory presentation of the subject. 

In Geography we have nothing particularly 
startling since the confirmation of the death of 
Dr. Livingstone. His remains reached England 
April 15, and on the 18th the funeral services 
were held in Westminster Abbey. 

The explorations now on foot in Africa are 
not ineeting with much success, owing to the in- 
hospitable nature of the climate, and other causes. 
The Livingstone search expedition via Zanzibar, 
under Lieutenant Cameron, has been much bro- 
ken down, and its efforts are now to be devoted 
to securing the papers left by Dr. Livingstone at 
Ujiji The Gr: andy expedition, by way of the 
Congo, at latest advices had also been interrupt- 
ed, in consequence of the death of the larger 
part of its members. The exploration of Rohlfs 
in the Libyan Desert appears to be moving along 
satisfactorily. It had reached the oasis of Da- 
chel, in the Sahara, with its population of 10,000 
inhabitants, and at latest reports had started out 
to another oasis fifty miles distant. 

The hydrographic surveys of the 
pedition in Eastern Africa are continued in two 
vessels. These, however, are not provided with 
specialists and apparatus for prosecuting biolog- 
ical researches, as should be the case. 

A recent exploration of the Hang-kiang, by the 
Abbé David, proves it to be a river of great val- 
ue and of much importance in the internal trade 
of China—much more so than had been sup- 
posed. ‘The exploration by the Russian govern- 





British ex- 


ments is supposed to be under way. 


tended to open up trade in that region, as also 
to secure an accurate knowledge of the geography 
and natural history of the country. 

At the latest advices the Challenger had 
reached Melbourne from the Cape of Good Hope, 
having touched at Kerguelen’s Land, M*Don- 
ald’s Island, etc., and penetrated in the antarctic 
region to the latitude of 663°. 


NEW MONT HLY XN } 


[AGAZINE 

From present Sedientions there will be no are- 
tic exploration during the current year on the 
part of the British government, the efforts of 
those interested in bringing about this result hay- 
ing been fruitless. It is, however, hoped that 
1875 will witness the execution of this desirable 
labor. 

The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of 
Paris contains a map and commencement of the 
narrative of the explorations of Mr. Alphonse 
Pinart in Alaska, the portion published referring 
more particularly to a journey to Atcha and to 
Kodick, resulting in the discovery of a bay called 
Pinart’s Bay, on the south side of the peninsula 
of Aliaska. 

Professor Orton, as already announced, has re- 


| turned from his expedition in South America, 


and has brought back large collections in natural 
history and ethnology, upon which he will report 
in due season. 

Under the head of Microscopical Research we 
make reference to the annual address of the pres- 
ident of the Royal Microscopical Society, Charles 
Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., in the March number of 
the Monthly Microscopical Journal, which pre- 
sents few topics of interest. The aspirations of 
the society, now that it rejoices in the royal pre- 
fix, to have rooms allotted to it by the govern- 
ment in Burlington House, like the other royal 
societies, have not yet been gratified. The presi- 
dent calls attention to Dr, Pritchard’s paper, in 
the April (1873) number of the Journa/, on the 
structure and functions of the rods of the coch- 
lea in man and other mammals. ‘The cochlea 
may be considered as a tube spirally convoluted 


| upon itself, and, the axis of the whorl being con- 


sidered as vertical, divided horizontally into two 
portions by a thin plate, partly bone, partly mem- 
brane, the latter consisting of an immense num- 
ber of fibres, on which rest the outer ends of the 
rods of the cochlea (‘‘ rods of Corti’), their inner 
ends resting on the bony portion of the spiral 
lamina. ‘They are in double series, jointed to- 
gether at an angle, and some five thousand in 
number ; and the nerves of the cochlea are equal- 
ly numerous, supplying probably a fibre to each 
rod. The vibrations are caught and collected 
by the auricle, and transmitted to the drum, and 
across the tympanic cavity to the internal ear by 
means of the chain of little bones. The direc- 


| tion of the sound i. probably determined by the 


| for more minute divisions, 


semicircular canals, but to distinguish the note 
it must pass on to the cochlea. ‘There is a rod 
probably for each tone and semitone, and even 
so that the cochlea 


| represents a finely constructed musical instru- 
| ment, similar to a harp, the strings being repre- 
| sented by the rods; and just as, in the case of 
| two harps tuned in unison, the sound produced 


by one will set in motion the corresponding 


| string of the other, and cause it to vibrate and 
ment of the river Oxus from recent announce- | 


This will | 
embrace many hundreds of persons, and is in- | 
| fibres to the brain. 


emit the same sound, so will a sound of any par- 
ticular pitch be specially impressed upon some 
particular rod, and thence through the nerve 
The idea of a special rod 


thus tuned to each sound is ingenious, and if 
true, readily explains the differsnce of suscepti- 
bility of different ears in appreciating sounds. 
The claims of Dr. Piggot with regard to the 
‘ Aplanatic Searcher” are 
by Mr. Brooke. 
At the Vienna Exposition neither American 


summarily disposed of 
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nor English objectives were exhibited for compe- 
tition. Of the foreign competitors the first rank 
was assigned to Hartnack, Gundlach and Nobert 
closely following. Probably M. Gundlach’s ob- 
jectives made in this country are superior to | 
those shown in the Exposition. 

A new contrivance for preventing a drop of 
fluid under examination from evaporating is de- 
scribed by Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale in the 
March number of the Monthly Microscopical 
Journal. It appears to be somewhat complex, 
and as not possessing advantages over other well- 
known contrivances for the same purpose of a 
simpler kind. But their papers on the ‘* Life His- 
tory of Monads,” published in the last four num- 
bers of the Journal, are worthy of careful perusal, 
and prove them to be competent and trustworthy 
observers. ‘Their researches show, as they think, 
‘that the assumption that the germs of putre- 


factive organisms must perish in the same con- | 


ditions that destroy the parents is erroneous.”’ 
Scientifically we can see no reason why the bac- 
teria should be held to be more likely to grow 
spontaneously than any other of the less minute 
forms whose life history our present appliances 
enable us to work out. 

In the department of Zoology we have an 
elaborate presentation of the views of Professor 
Hackel in reference to the genesis of animal 
life on this globe. In his opinion all forms 
above the protozoa, and, of course, including the 
vertebrates, are the result of a gradual evolution 
from a primitive form, which he calls a Gastrea, 
consisting of a simple sac, with an outer and in- 
ner layer, in which food was received and con- 
sumed. 

Dr. Greef gives further details in reference to 
his new ameboid animal, which he at first called 
Pelobius, but which he now names Pelomyzxa. 
This is a gelatinous object of varying magni- 
tude, growing in the fresh-waters near Magde- 
burg and elsewhere. 

Professor M‘Cready, of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, has presented a paper to the 
Boston Society of Natural History upon the food 
of the oyster and upon a new parasite of the oys- 
ter—a valuable contribution to the history of this 
animal. 

An article on the reproduction of the Siluride 
of India calls attention to the fact that in certain 
genera the eggs are very few in number—from 
six to fourteen only—but of large size, and that 
these are held in the mouth of the parent until 
hatched out. This has been weil established in 
reference to certain South American species also, 
the eggs in some cases being three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter. 

The discovery of the fossil tooth of the Cera- 
todus in Queensland by Dr. Kreft has an inter- 
esting bearing upon the occurrence of this genus 
elsewhere as a fossil, and its existence as a liy- 
ing form in Australia. 

Mr. Garrard has published a new classifica- 
tion of birds, based upon certain peculiarities of 
the muscular system, which he insists are quite 
as suitable in this connection as the palatine 
bones, the blood-vessels, and other bases of defi- 
nition. 

Professor Marsh has presented an interesting 
contribution to natural history in a paper upon 
the genesis of the horse, as based upon his own 
observations in the Rocky Mountains. He finds 


the sequence unbroken through six or eight forms, 
and in succeeding geological ages from the eo- 
cene Orohippus down to the Hquus of the mod- 
ern epoch. 

A recent list by Dr. Gundlach of the mam- 


{mals of Cuba invites renewed attention to the 


remarkable paucity of species in thatisland. Of 
twenty-four kinds enumerated nineteen are bats, 
the remainder being made up of one Solenodon 
(an insectivorous mammal), three species of Ca- 
promys (porcupine-like rodents), and one man- 
atee. 

We should not omit to mention the announce- 
ment by Mr. Harger of the occurrence of a new 
genus of fossil spider in the coal measures of 
Illinois, named by him Arthrolycosa antiqua. 

In Botany we record the appearance in the 
American Naturalist of a series of articles by 
Dr. C. C. Parry upon the plants of Western Wy- 
oming, the result of his observations and collec- 
tions in that region last year, concluding with 
descriptions of fourteen new phenogamic species. 


|The most interesting of these is a pretty dwarf 


Aquilegia, with one-flowered stems only two or 
three inches high. The botany of the Rocky 
Mountains has now become quite well known, 
and its study will be greatly facilitated to the 
amateur botanist by the recent synopsis of the 
flora of Colorado, prepared by Professor T. C. 
Porter and Dr. J. M. Coulter, and published by 
the Department of the Interior in connection 
with the reports of Hayden’s surveys. In this 
descriptions are given of all the genera and spe- 
cies which are not found east of the Mississippi 
| (including a few new species), the plan being 
that of Watson in his flora of Nevada and Utah 
(Clarence King’s Reports, Vo). V.), from which 
also much of the material is taken. 

Dr. Wenzig has completed in Linnea a re- 
vision of the suborder Pomarie, in which he 
changes much of the familiar nomenclature of 

|our botanical manuals, substituting the generic 
name Mespilus for Crategus, and forming a new 
genus (Phalacros) for the common Washington 
thorn (C. cordata), and recognizing five Ameri- 
can species of the June-berry (Amelanchier cana- 
densis). Dr. Regel, of St. Petersburg, has like- 
| wise revised the genus Vitis, referring the north- 
ern frost-grape and the southern muscadine to 
the same species, and uniting with the northern 
fox-grape all the different forms of the summer 
grape (V. estivalis). ‘The treatment of the ge- 
nus Lespedeza by Dr. Maximowicz in his study 
of the flora of Eastern Asia is more satisfactory, 
but American botanists have no right to com- 
plain of the absurdities which may be committed 
| by others in a tield whic. they themselves should 
| occupy. 

The attention of botanists has of late been es- 
pecially attracted to the investigation of the ap- 
parently voluntary movements of sensitive plants, 
in order to discover if possible the character of 
the ‘‘sensitiveness” and of the organs concerned 
in it, and the means by which the movements 
are effected. The phenomena attending the 
‘*flv-catching” of Dionwa, Drosera, and Sarra- 
cenia, Which have long been known simply as 
curious facts in nature, may afford a clew, it is 
thought, to some of the deeper mysteries of 
vegetable life. 

Under the head of Rural Economy we have to 
chronicle further inquiries in reference to the 
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Phylloxera, or grape-vine louse, the latest sug- 


gestion being that of the well-known entomolo- | 


gist Ménéville, that it is not the cause of the dis- 


ease, but simply its accompaniment, and that the | 


real disease is an enfeebled condition of the cir- 
culation, which allows the development of this 
parasite. ‘This corresponds to one of the theo- 
ries in regard to the potato disease, which is gen- 


erally accompanied by an enormous multiplica- | 


tion of the potato mite. 

Riegel of St. Petersburg announces that the 
common wine grape is a hybrid between two spe- 
cies found both in the Old and the New World. 

The potato disease continues to attract atten- 
tion in view of recent ravages, and the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England has made a grant 
cf money to Professor De Bary, of Strasburg, 
to enable him to continue his elaborate micro- 
scopic researches upon its development. 

Mr. Shirley Hibbard, of England, thinks that 
the potato disease, whatever be its actual cause, 
is developed mainly in seasons when extremes 
of heat and cold alternate, attended with excess- 
ive moisture, and suggests a method which has 
been very*successful during a trial of several 
years. ‘This consists in laying roof-shaped tiles 
along the ground in rows about four feet apart, 
and placing upon them the seed potatoes and 
covering them with the earth taken up between 
the ridges. Asa result the moisture is drained 
off very rapidly, and a body of warm air which 
is imprisoned in the tile tends to equalize the 


temperature, and produce the condition necessary | 


to proper growth. 

The subject of Forestry has lately come up in 
Congress in connection with the proposition to 
appoint a commission to investigate the subject 


thoroughly, and report what measures are nec- | 


essary for the protection of the forests, not only 
with reference to the supply of timber, but also 
to the proper distribution of the rain-fall, and the 
avoidance on the one hand of excessive freshets, 
and on the other of extreme low stages of water. 
The movement was initiated by a memorial pre- 
sented to Congress on the part of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science by 
Mr. George B. Emerson and Dr. T. B. Hough. 

M. De la Blanchére, of Paris, brings to notice 
a new and important branch of industry, con- 
sisting in the utilization of the feathers of the 
poultry-yard, which have been generally thro vn 
away. He finds that the long feathers of geese, 
ducks, turkeys, and chickens may be worked 
up to advantage in the production of a feather 
batting, or cloth, by trimming off the fibrils of 
the longer feathers from the midrib, and their 
disintegration by shaking in a bag. When all 
the fibres are thus separated the material com- 
mands a ready sale at a good price for working 
up into blankets, cloth, ete. 

The subject of /ish-Culture is attracting in- 
creased attention both among individuals and the 
States. Since our last report several States have 
appointed commissioners for this purpose, among 
which we may mention Maryland, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. A meeting of the Fish 
Commissioners of New England was recently held 
at Boston for the purpose of deciding upon sys- 
tematic measures for the improvement of the 
fisheries of their respective States. 

New regulations in reference to the capture 
of the seals of the Pribylov Islands of the North 


| Pacific have lately been made, these consisting 
in allowing the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to de- 
cide what proportion may be taken in the two 
islands of St. Paul and St. George. The pre- 
vious law allowed the capture of 75,000 on one, 
and 25,000 on the other; but the proportion here- 
after will probably be 90,000 for one, and 10,000 
for the other. 

In the department of Engineering, aside from 
a report of general progress upon the several 
more important works which usually receive 
notice in our monthly record, there is little to 
| communicate. 

The completion of the iron bridge over the 
Saco River at Biddeford, Maine, affords an ad- 
mirable example of the American system of 
building iron bridges—that of interchangeable 
parts and pin connections—as contrasted with 
the system ‘of connection with rivets. The 
bridge was built by the Phoenixville Bridge 
Company, and completed ready for traffic with- 
in forty days from the date of the order, at which 
time the iron lay in form of puddle bar. The 
bridge has three spans of 133 feet each and two 
spans of 100 feet each, and its cost was some- 
what under $40,000. 

The report of the commissioners appointed by 
the Secretary of War to inquire into the practi- 
cability of bridging the Detroit River declares 
that a tunnel is the only unobjectionable method 
of meeting the necessities of the case. ‘The plan 
of a bridge for winter use only, resting on pon- 
tons in the centre and piers at the sides, which 
could be removed so as to leave a clear opening 
of seven hundred feet during the season of navi- 
gation, was also approved as offering no serious 
hinderance to navigation, though it would be only 
of use during five months of the year. 

The much-debated question of an Anglo- 
French tunnel has assumed a new p ase, in the 
form of a scheme to connect Great Britain and 
the Continent by means of a tunnel beneath the 
Channel, between Cape Grisnez and South Fore- 
land. ‘To effect this proposition a company has 
been established by authority of the French gov- 
ernment, the council affirming the same, giving 
to it the designation of ‘* un projet d’utilité pub- 
lique.”” Whether this scheme will suffer the fate 
of its predecessors remains to be seen, although 
the recent constant agitation of the subject de- 
notes the existence of a wide-spread belief in its 
importance. 

‘The proposition to construct a railway which 
shall connect the Pacific Ocean with the valley 
| of the Amazon is worthy of notice, since if con- 

summated it will prove to be another of the mar- 
vels of engineering skill of which this century 
can boast. This stupendous enterprise is now 
in course of being carried out, and the projectors 
are our own countrymen. So far as finished, 
since its beginning in 1870, the work has already 
cost about $33,000,000, and when completed it 
will probably cost as much more. ‘To afford an 
adequate notion of the difficulties which have con- 
fronted the builders of a railway 17,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, it will suffice to say that to 
pass one single locality there were required thirty 
bridges and viaducts 3000 feet in length, and 
thirty-five tunnels 15,000 feet in length. One 
of its wonders is the great viaduct, the highest 
in the world, 580 feet long and 300 feet high in 
the centre. The heights of the three iron pillars 
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which support it are respectively 166, 183, and{ Of mechanical novelties, aside from the es- 
258 feet. A force of from 8000 to 12,000 labor- | tablishment of the Phosphor-bronze Company 
ers is employed upon it day and night. in Pittsburg, and the fact that it is at present 

The recent launch, at Chester, Pennsylvania, | filling large orders for various railway companies, 
of the colossal iron steam-ship City of Peking is | machinists, and others, the only novelty we may 
an event which should afford a source of con- present is the curious discovery of Mr, Gustavus 
gratulation to all who feel interested in the prog- | Ames, that by revolving an emery wheel at high 
ress of American manufactures. ‘The vessel is | velocity in contact with, but barely touching, a 
entirely of iron, and, except the Great Eastern, steel surface, the latter also being given a slow 
her carrying capacity is greater than that of any lateral or rotary motion, the surface of the steel 
ship afloat. She is built throughout of American | is rendered extremely hard—so hard, indeed, 
materials, and is designed for the fleet of the | in the instance which he related that neither 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company. ‘The follow- | cold-chisel nor prick-punch could perceptibly af- 


ing data give her principal dimensions : | fect it, and a new file would slip over it without 
Length over all, in feet...........+2. 423 | making a scratch. ‘The hardening penetrated to 
Breadth of beam “so... es eeee ees 48 | the depth of one-sixteenth of an inch. The ob- 
Toke aH. .ccsssellccliele, Gee” | eeeTaMion tn question may prove tobe of great 


practical value. 
With the launching of this masterpiece of con-| In Yechnology we have to notice that the Blair 
struction the success of the iron ship-building | process of making iron and steel, which is now in 
industry on the Delaware must be acknowledged operation on a large scale in Pittsburg, was the 
as complete. Within two years no less than | subject of a recent paper before the American 
seventeen iron vessels have been completed at | Society of Mining Engineers. Its essential feat- 
Chester alone, and this fact, taken in connection | ures consist in the production of an iron sponge, 
with the development of this industry at other | which is melted down in a bath of cast iron, and 
points on the Delaware, notably at Philadelphia | so treated that it shall result in ingots of any de- 
and Wilmington, indicates a condition of pros- | sired degree of carburization. 
perity that is highly gratifying. | The trustees of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
The statistics of our iron exports exhibit sev- | nology, at the suggestion of Professor R. H. 
eral points of a very favorable nature. ‘The ex- | Thurston, propose to found in connection with 
port of manufactured articles of American iron | the institution a laboratory for technical re- 
appears to be on the increase despite the stagna- | search, or a testing laboratory in which research- 
tion of many branches of trade. In 1873 the’ es of a practical bearing upon the arts and manu- 
export of our car wheels reached the number of | factures shall be conducted—such, for example, 
7515, having nearly doubled itself over the fig- | as the determination of the strength of materials 
ures of the preceding year. ‘The following fig-| for construction, of the value of fuels, lubri- 
urés exhibit the value of our exports of the move | cants, ete. 
important articles of iron manufacture for the| Under the head of Technology and Domestic 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1873: Machinery, | Kconomy we have an improvement in the auto- 
$3,120,984; locomotives, $952,655; nails and | matic system of gas-lighting by Professor Klin- 
spikes, $356,990; steam-boilers, $232,546; cast- | kerfues, in the method of nickel-plating by Mar- 
ings, $159,234; rails, 104,054; stoves, $115,792; | tin and Delamotte, the use of sulphite of soda in 
stationary engines, $111,507; general iron man- | distillation, the use of charcoal instead of lime 
ufactures, $3,262,170; edge-tools, $846,452 ; | in removing hair from hides, etc. 
fire-arms, $1,181,869; and general manufac-| Under the head of Miscellaneous News we may 
tures of steel, $297,541. | refer to the honors extended to Professor New- 
‘The exports from Great Britain to the United comb, of the Washington Observatory, by for- 
States during the same period show a material eign institutions, namely, in the decree of the 
decrease. Gold Medal by the Royal Astronomical Society 
The following figures have just been published | of London, and his election as corresponding 
by the Pottsville Miners’ Journal, showing the member to the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
consumption of coal in the United States during Admiral Charles Henry Davis has succeeded 


the year 1873: Admiral Sands in the charge of the National 

; Tons. | Observatory—a position which he occupied sev- 

Anthracite sent to market Ce st teeeeeees 19,585,178 eral vears ago, and lett for sea duty. Professor 
consumed in coal regions....... 3,243,000 ~ 2 


ie ; ; H. Alleyne Nicholson, a well-known biologist, 

Total production of anthracite... Slice ¢@ ; ate 8 ee alat 
“ “ bitaminous............ 92'01n,784 Who has for some years had a professorship 
Maes ccre ei edes ot ens cas acters 44,543,962 Of zoology at the University of Toronto, has 
been transferred to Dublin, and in a similar ca- 

These figures show an increase of upward of | pacity. 

100 per cent. in the production of coal in the| Scientific meetings are already announced for 
United States within the last ten years, and if the coming summer, among them that of the So- 
the same ratio of increase should continue for cial Science Association of New York on the 
the coming decade, the production in 1883 26th of May. Although,not coming under this 
would reach 90,000,000 tons. vategory, yet of great interest, is the intended 
In connection with the subject cf coal, it ap- celebration, with suitable ceremonies, on the 2d 
pears that during the past month disastrous fires of August next in Iceland of the thousandth an- 
have been raging in the Wilkesbarre mines, | niversary of the discovery of the island. It is 
which necessitated the abandonment of one or proposed to make this an occasion of a contribu- 
more mines, and seriously imperils one of the tion of books by various learned institutions in 
most valuable possessions of the lately formed the United State, the Smithsonian Institution, 
Wilkesbarre and Lehigh Coal Company. | Yale College, Cornell University, etc., having ex- 
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pressed their readiness to forward any thing that 
may be placed in their charge for the purpose. 

The deaths since our last report have been 
numerous, and among them we have to refer to 
that of Professor Max Schultze, of Bonn, an 
eminent botanist and microscopist; Dr. Legros 
and F. Papillon, in Paris; Miani, the Italian 
geographer ; Professor Quetelet, of Brussels ; 
Mr. Jules Bourcier, the French specialist in hum- 
ming-birds ; Sir Francis Pettit Smith, the alleged 
discoverer of the screw-propeller ; Mr. Stephen 
Harris, a mining engineer of Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania; and Rev. John Bachman, a naturalist, 
and associate with Mr. Audubon in many of his 
scientific papers. 


ON THE PERIODICITY OF CLIMATES ON THE 
EARTH. 

The question whether there are any other reg- 
ular periods than the daily and annual in mete- 
orology has, as is well known, attracted great 
attention of late years in connection with the 
supposed discovery of an eleven-year period coin- 
ciding with the increase and diminution of the 
solar spots. Such a period has been argued from 
observations of temperature, terrestrial magnet- 
ism, auroras, atmospheric electricity, and, final- 


ly, the recurrence of cyclones in the Indian Ocean. | 


‘The most extended labor on this subject is, how- 
ever, that of Dr. Kopper, of the Physical Observa- 


tory of St. Petersburg, who has, with great labor, | 


combined together an immense mass of observa- 
tions of the temperature in order to establish his 
conclusions upon irrefragable bases. In his opin- 
ion, in which doubtless all coincide, it is absolute- 
ly necessary that observations should be gathered 
together from all regions of the world, and that 
our conclusions be not based upon a single se- 
ries made at any station, or over any country. 
There seem to have been no observations of tem- 
perature made in any portion of the world that 
have not been used by him, so that his conclu- 
sion may be said to embody all that can be de- 
duced from the present state of observational 
meteorology. Arranging the stations according 
to meteorological zones, the tropics and sub- 
tropics, the warmer temperate zone, the colder 
temperate zone, and the cold zone, he throws the 
mean temperature for each year and each zone 
into the graphic form of a curve, which can then 
be directly compared at a glance with the curve 
of sun-spots as deduced by Wolf from all known 
observations of the sun. At the very first one 
is struck with the great agreement of these curves. 
In the torrid zone the maximum of heat occurs 
from six months to eighteen months before the 
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spot maximum. ‘To the north of the tropics the 
| maximum of temperature occurs still later than 
|the minimum of spots, being retarded even as 
much as three years. The regularity and mag- 
nitude of the variations of temperature are most 
beautifully displayed within the tropics, and di- 
minish as we proceed thence toward the poles. 
| The length of the period between the maximum 
temperature varies, as also does that of the sun’s 
spots, so that, as the interval between the min- 
imum and maximum of spots is almost always 
shorter than the interval between the maximum 
and minimum, so does the temperature follow a 
precisely corresponding change. ‘The parallel- 
ism in the series of numbers is so great that 
there no longer remains the slightest chance of 
a mere accidental coincidence between these ap- 
parently independent variations. The two phe- 
nomena evidently are connected, but in what 
manner can not at present be determined. Only 
this is clear, that the sun’s spots do not directly, 
through the darkened portion of the sun’s disk, 
act like an eclipse, leaving the remaining portion 
of the sun’s disk to shine upon the earth with 
undiminished intensity, for were this the case, 
since the temperature on the earth’s surface is a 
| summation of the total radiation from the sun, 
it would follow that the variation in the temper- 
ature would necessarily follow later than its 
| cause—that is to say, the minimum temperature 


|on the earth should, to a certain extent, follow 
|the maximum number of sun-spots. The con- 
| trary, however, is the case, the number of sun- 
| spots attaining its maximum after the correspond- 
| ing maximum of temperature in the tropics, and 
| it appears to the author most likely that the tem- 
perature of the sun’s surface, from some unknown 

sause, is highest one or two years before the min- 
imum of the solar spots. Regarding these spots 
| as comparatively cold matter slowly melting away 
on the glowing surface of the sun, he remarks that 
it can not be surprising that the spots should oc- 
cupy so great a time to completely melt when we 
consider their immense dimensions. He, how- 
ever, finds no explanation of the remarkable fact 
| that the retardation of the temperature on the 
| earth’s surface, with respect to the sun’s spots, 
| is greater near the poles than at the tropics, un- 
|less it have to do with the phenomena of the 
| moisture in the atmosphere. To this subject, 
| therefore, he proposes to direct attention. In 
| conclusion, as the result of his studies into the 
appearance of extremely hot and cold years, he 
| states that, according to the data now before 
| him, there is reason to expect a very cold year, 
| in 1875, in Europe. 





Chitor’s Wistoriral Rerard. 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 22d of April.— 
J The United States Senate, April 6, passed, 
by a vote of 29 to 24, a bill ‘* to fix the amount 
of United States notes and the circulation of na- 
tional banks.’’ The House passed the same, by 
a vote of 140 to 102, April 14. The following 

is the text of the bill: 


Section 1 provides that the maximum amount of 
United States notes is hercoy fixed at $400,000,000. 





Section 2 provides that $46,000,000 in notes for circu- 
lation, in addition to such circulation now allowed by 
law, shall be issued to national banking associations 
now organized, and which may be organized hereafter, 
and such increased circulation shall be distributed 
among the several States as provided in section 1 of the 
act entitled ‘‘ Ari act to provide for the redemption of 
the three per centum temporary loan certificates, and 
for an increase of national bank notes,” approved July 
12,1870. And each national banking association now 
organized, or hereafter to be organized, shall keep and 
maintain, as a part of its reserve required by law, one- 
fourth part of the coin received by it as interest on 
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bonds of the United States deposited as security for 
circulating notes or government deposits, and that 
hereafter only one-fourth of the reserve now pre- 
scribed by law for national banking associations shall 
consist of balances dte to an association, available 
for the redemption of its circulating notes, from asso- 
ciations in the cities of redemption, and upon which 
balances no interest shall be paid. 


The President vetoed the bill April 22. 

The House, also, April 14, passed a currency 
bill, with the following provisions : 

Section 1 provides that section 31 of the National 
Currency Act be so amended that the amount of money 
the banks are required to keep on hand shall be deter- 
mined by the amount of deposits, and that they shall 
not hereafter be required to keep on hand any money 
whatever by reason of the amount of their respective 
circulations. 

Section 2 repeals section 22 of the said act, and the 
several amendments thereto, so far as they restrict the 
amount of notes for circulation. It also repeals the 
second proviso in section 1 of the act to provide for 
the redemption of the three per cent. temporary loan 
certificates, and the amendment to the National Cur- 
rency Act, approved March 3, 1865. Section 21 of the 
original act is re-enacted. 

Section 3 requires each national bank to keep on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States in lawful 
money a sum equal to five per cent. of its circulation, 
to be held and used only for the redemption of such 
circulation, and when such circulating notes shall be 
presented for redemption in sums of $1000, or any 
multiple thereof, to the Treasurer or any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, the same shall be re- 
deemed in United States notes. All notes so redeemed 
shall be charged by the Comptroller of the Currency 
to the respective associations issuing the same, and he 
shall notify them severally on the first day of each 
month, or oftener, at his discretion, of the amount of 
such redemption, whereupon each association so noti- 
fied shall forthwith deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States a sum in United States notes equal to 
the amount of its circulating notes so redeemed. And 
when such redemption shall have been so reimbursed, 
the circulating notes so redeemed, or if worn, muti- 
lated, or defaced, new notes instead, shall be forward- 
ed to the respective associations, provided that each of 
said associations shall reimburse to the Treasury the 
costs of redemption and of supplying new notes in 
place of those redeemed; and the associations here- 
after organized shall also severally reimburse to the 
Treasury the costs of engraving and printing their 
circulating notes; and provided further that the entire 
amount of United States notes outstanding and in 
circulation at any one time shall not exceed the sum 
of four hundred million dollars now authorized by 
existing law. 

Section 4 provides that any bank desiring to with- 
draw its circulating notes in whole or in part may, 
upon the deposit of lawful money, in sums of not less 
than $10,000, with the Treasurer of the United States 
withdraw a proportionate amount of bonds deposited 
in pledge for such circulation, and he shall redeem, 
cancel, and destroy an amount of the circulating notes 
of such bank equal to the amount issued upon such 
bonds. 

Section 5 provides that sections 31 and 32 of the said 
act be amended by requiring that each of the said asso- 
ciations shall keep its Sere money reserves within its 
own vaults, at the place where its operations of dis- 
count and deposits are carried on; and all the provis- 
ions of the said sections requiring or permitting any 
of the said associations to keep any portion of its law- 
ful money reserves elsewhere than in its own vaults, 
or requiring or permitting the redemption of its cir- 
culating notes elsewhere than at its own counter, ex- 
cept as provided for in this act, are hereby repealed. 

Section 6 provides that upon all circulating notes 
heretofore issued, or hereafter to be issued, whenever 
the same shall come into the Treasury in payment or 
deposit for redemption or otherwise, there shall be 


printed, under such rules and regulations as the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury may prescribe, the charter num- 
bers of the associations by which they are severally 
issued. 


The House, March 26, passed the bill to regu- 
late the commerce by railroad among the several 
States, The vote stood 121 to 116. The essen- 
tial feature of the bill is the institution of a Board 
of Commissioners (representing the nine judicial 
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districts), who are, after investigation, to prepare 
for the owners and operators of inter-State lines 
of railway schedules fixing the maximum rates 
for freight and passengers.—On the 13th the 
Senate passed, 20 to 18, a bill to provide for the 
incorporation and regulation of railroad com- 
panies in the Territories. Mr. Senator Stewart, 
of Nevada, who introduced the bill, explained 
that its object was to enable the people in the 
Territories, who so desired, to build railroads 
with their own money, without applying for a 
charter to Congress or to a Territorial Legisla- 
ture. The bill grants no public land except for 
stations, dépdts, and right of way. 

In the House, March 31, the Senate bill pro- 
viding for the payment of the bonds of the Louis- 
ville and Portland Canal Company was passed, 
with an amendment that no money shall be paid 
under its provisions until Kentucky shall have 
ceded the jurisdiction of the canal property to 
the United States. This canal around the falls 
of the Ohio has been in operation since 1831, 
the government during that time having been 
| part owner. All expenses down to 1867 had 
been received back in tolls. Since 1869 the gov- 
ernment had appropriated $1,278,000, for which 
it had received no return, ‘The bill appropriates 
| $1,172,000 more to take up and cancel bonds to 
| that amount. The House amendment was de- 
feated in the Senate April 21. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed the bill 
exempting from the act of 1793—enrolling and 
licensing ships in the coasting trade—all canal- 
boats or boats employed on the internal waters 
or canals of any State. 

A bill was passed by the House, April 15, 
abolishing mileage, and providing for the pay- 
ment of actual traveling expenses. 
| The Senate has confirmed the appointment of 
| Benjamin P. Avery as minister to China, vice 
F. F. Low, resigned ; also that of Thomas Rus- 
sell as Minister Resident to the republic of Vene- 
| zuela, 

M. Bertholdi, the French minister, and Post- 
Bate mee Creswell have agreed upon the 
basis of a postal treaty between France and the 

United States, which will establish an interna- 
tional letter rate of nine cents, or fifty centimes, 
| for each half ounce, each country to retain the 
| postage collected therein, and to pay for the 
| transportation of the mails to the other. Pre- 
| payment to be optional, but want of it to subject 
letters to a fine of five cents.—Formal ratifica- 
| tions of the postal treaty with Japan have been 
| exchanged at Washington—the letter rate per 
half ounce being fixed at twelve cents. 

Governor William B. Washburn, of Massachu- 
setts, was by the Legislature of that State elect- 
ed, on the thirty-third ballot, to fill Senator Sum- 
| ner’s unexpired term in the United States Senate. 

The New Jersey Legislature has passed a 

compulsory education bill. A similar bill was 
| defeated recently in the Illinois Legislature. 

The bill passed by the Senate of the New York 
Legislature vesting the appointment of the Su- 
| perintendent of Public Instruction in the Board 
| of Regents was defeated in the Assembly April 
| 14.—The bill for compulsory education was pass- 
| ed by the Assembly, 68 to 35, April 15. 
| The Rhode Island election, April 1, resulted 
| in the re-election of the entire Republican State 
| government.—In the Connecticut election, April 
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6, C. R. Ingersoll, the Democratic candidate for] It was discovered by the bank examiners that 
Governor, was elected. in not a very few cases savings-banks are made 
Sir William Gray has succeeded Sir John Pe- | the tenders of banks of discount. In some banks 
ter Grant as Governor-General of Jamaica. where such relations exist there is mutual advan- 
In the British House of Commons, April 16, | tage in their business, and the savings-bank 
the annual budget was submitted. The total} gains by this intimacy. But generally the con- 
gross revenue amounted to £77,335,000, ex-| nection between the savings-bank and the dis- 
ceeding the estimates by £3,574,000. The total | count bank is made to serve the latter, and to 
expenditure amounted to £76,456,000, including | swell its gains to the loss of the former. In 
the Geneva award, but not the expenses of the | Albany and Troy this is notably the fact. 
Ashantee war. ‘The excess of expenditures 
over estimate was £1,156,000. The estimate DISASTERS. 
for revenue for the year ending March 31,1875,| March 24.—Explosion of the boiler of the 
is £77,995,000 ; for expenditure, £72,500, 000, | Mississippi tow-boat Crescent City, ten miles be- 
leaving a surplus of £5,495,000. It is proposed | low Memphis. Sixteen lives lost. 
to reduce the income tax one penny inthe pound, | March 25.—Tenement-house in Mott Haven, 
to abolish the duties on sugar from the Ist of | New York, burned. A mother and her three 
May, to create additional terminal annuities to | children consumed. 
the amount of £450,000, to reduce the national April 1.—A large part of Millerstown, Penn- 
debt £7,000,000 in ten years, and to contribute | sylvania, destroyed by fire. Seven persons burn- 
£1,000,000 of the surplus to the relief of local | ed to death. 
taxation and the abolition of horse taxes. April 17.—Governor Kellogg, of Louisiana, 
The Queen has sent a message to the House} writes to President Grant advising him that the 
of Commons recommending a grant of £25,000 | unprecedented rise in the Mississippi, aided by 
to General Sir Garnet Wolseley. violent local storms, had caused a most disas- 
The new French electoral bill, elaborated by | trous overflow. Six or seven of the largest par- 
the Committee of Thirty, will reduce the elec- | ishes of the State were under water, and thou- 
toral body by about 3,000,000 voters. sands of people, white and black, were without 
In the French Assembly, March 27, M. Dahi- | food or shelter. 
rel, a monarchist, moved that a vote be taken| March 31.—News received at London of the 
July 1 to decide the future form of government. | loss of the French steam-ship Nil on her way 
The motion was rejected by a vote of 330 against | from Hong-Kong to Yokohama. 
to 256 in its favor.—On the 28th the Assembly | sons drow ned. 
adjourned until May 12.—A cireular has been}; April 2.—Loss and abandonment of the 
issued by the French government prohibiting at- | French ‘Transatlantic Company’s  steam-ship 
tacks by newspapers on the Septennat, and de-| Europe, from Liverpool to New York. 
claring that President M‘Mahon’s powers are | and passengers saved. 
incontestable. April $.—At St. Johns, Newfoundland, ex- 
Henri Rochefort and Paschal Grousset have | | plosion of the steamer Tigress, of Polaris fame. 
escaped from the penal colony of New Caledonia. | ‘Twenty-two men reported killed. 





Eighty per- 


Crew 


Rochefort proposes to come to America. April 14.—Abandonment at sea of the French 
In the annual race between the Oxford and | Transatlantic Company’s steam-ship 1’ A merique. 
‘ambridge universities’ boats’ crews on the} Passengers and crew saved. Second captain 

‘Thames, March 28, Cambridge was the winner | lost. The Amerique was afterward towed into 

by four lengths ; time, twenty- -three minutes and | Plymouth Harbor, in good condition, hull and 

thirty-five seconds. | cargo. 
ede Bel ia i ls April 15.—Colliery explosion, from use of 
NEW YORK SAVINGS-BANES. naked lamps, at Dukinfield, in Lancashire, En- 
The report of the Superintendent of Banking | gland. Fifty-three men killed. 
on savings-banks is this year especially interest- 


ing as showing the results of the panic of last OBITU eta 
autumn. Five new savings-banks have been in-| March 8.—In Paris, Susan Virginia Benton 


corporated, the total number of banks, January | Boilleau, youngest daughter of the late Senator 
1, 1874, being 155, of which 71 are in Kings, | ‘Thomas Benton, aged thirty-nine years, 

New York, and Westchester counties. The to-| <Apri/5.—In Paris, Charles E. Beulé, a distin- 
tal sum of deposits at that date was $285, 520,085. | guished archeologist, and member of the French 
The increase in deposits during 1873 was only | Assembly, aged forty-eight years, 

$233,464, the smallest annual gain in sixteen April 8.—At Munich, Bay: aria, Wilhelm von 
years. he increase in the surplus amounts to | Kaulbach, the distinguished German painter, in 
$1,672,088. his sixty -ninth year, 

Notwithstanding the effects of the panic, the | March 27.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Rev. 
banks aaa in a stronger position on the Ist of | Edward N. Kirk, D.D., aged seventy-two years. 
vo ga Gg 874, than they had been January 1, | —In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the Rev. T. 
1873. In the proportion of surplus to liabilities Stork, D.D., a distinguished Lutheran vlergy- 
the banks are stronger than they have been since | man and editor, 

1866. ‘The small depositors have continued the| April 5.—In New York, Judge J. W. Ed- 
most steadfast in their patronage of the banks ; | monds, aged seventy-four vears. 

for the increase in the number of depositors}; April 13.—In New York, James Bogardus, 
during 1873 was 16,830, while the average de- | the well-known inventor, aged seventy-four years. 
posit was diminished $6 67. It was the specu-| April 17.—In Salem, Massachusetts, Profess- 


lative class mainly who withdrew $7,000,000 | or Alpheus Crosby, an eminent scholar and au- 
, aged sixty-four vears, 


from these banks during the last half of 1873, | thor 
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Chitar’s 

HE good Henry Bergh, whom every body 
knows and loves for his devotion to dumb 
animals, has much dry humor, which shows it- 
self when least expected. The story of his 
commiseration for the feelings of the mule, in- 
stead of the drunken man who sunk on the an- 
imal’s back in a bog, has already been made 
public. ‘The following equally illustrate his wit: 

General D 
the time when Mr. Bergh first originated the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
on waking up one morning his ears tingled with 
the piteous cries of an unfortunate cat, which, in 
climbing a tree in the general’s yard in pursuit 
of some birds in a nest, had become permanent- 
ly entangled in a branch about thirty feet from 
the ground. The general put on his hat and 
went to Mr. Bergh’s office. Finding that gen- 
tleman in, he stated the case. Mr. Bergh touch- 
ed a bell, and ordered the attendant at once 
to proceed with a long ladder and relieve the 
cat. 

‘*Stop a moment, Mr. Bergh,” said the gen- 
eral. ‘‘Is the cat entitled to any consideration ? 
She went up the tree after the little birds.” 

‘*My dear Sir,” replied the great zoophilist, 
‘Jet us not scrutinize too closely the motives of 
that cat.” 

And the ladder was sent. 

Another good story of Mr. Bergh arose from 
his unsuccessful prosecution in Brooklyn of the 
swill-milk vendors. He presented several clear 
cases of the selling of this disgusting compound 
before the local courts there without success, 
political reasons combining to influence both 
court and jury in favor of the swill-milk ‘‘ maids.” 
Later a Brooklyn editor urged the propriety of 
his again interfering. Mr. Bergh replied, in sub- 
stance, that however earnest his efforts had been 
to ameliorate the condition of the unhappy cows 
who were compelled by unnatural food tofurnish 
swill milk, yet in view of the fact that a swill- 
milk court and jury had in Brooklyn unanimous- 
ly declared that article to be a most wholesome 
drink, he did not feel authorized to renew his 
attempt to deprive the inhabitants of that de- 
luded city of a legal beverage which their own 
tribunals had gravely decided to be alike health- 
ful and invigorating, and he therefore left the 
matter to the local Board of Health. 

And yet another: After Mr. Bergh’s success- 
ful defeat of Ira Paine in his attempt to recover 
damages against him for stopping a pigeon match, 
in which sundry tame pigeons were proposed to 
be mutilated needlessly in order to determine a 
contest for a silver cup, a New York morning 
paper came out in a singular editorial, sneering 
at Mr. Bergh’s affection for birds, ‘‘ None of 
the pigeons are more thoroughly symbolical than 
the cock which crew thrice in the night, and 
whose crowing was of most significance to a per- 
son whose character no one admires. Judas 
went and hanged himself when he had heard the 
cock crow three times!” 

‘¢This mixing up of Judas and St. Peter is 
remarkable,” said the good Mr. Bergh, on hear- 
ing of this article; ‘‘but I never heard of the 
devil yet quoting Scripture accurately, or with- 
out getting matters mixed. He is not used to it, 





says that several years ago, at’ 





Hrawer. 


and he always gets things wrong whenever he 
attempts it.” 





For strict integrity and playful humor com- 
mend us to the following, sent to us by a gentle- 
man in judicial position in Kansas. It should 
have been sent to the Finance Committees of 
both Houses of Congress pending the discussion 
of inflation : 

‘*'The town of C——, in Kansas, issued bonds 
for school-houses, bridges, railroads, etc., with 
great prodigality, until now the bonded indebt- 
edness is nearly $200,000, and the rate of taxa- 
tion nine and a half per cent. Mo community 
can stand such taxation as that, and to avoid it 
the citizens have bought a quarter section of land 
adjoining the town site, laid it off into lots and 
blocks, and are moving every building from the 
old to the new town site. The old town site 
will soon be a deserted tract of 160 acres, with a 
bonded debt of $200,000. The new town starts 
off with public buildings and private dwellings 
complete, and in fine running order, and without 
any bonded or paper indebtedness. They in- 
flated the old debt as much as she could stand, 
and let her burst. But for the new town—not 


~ 9? 


any. 
* 





A Goop many stories of stammerers are told, 
but none of recent date better than the following 
of Platt Evans, of Cincinnati: It was one of his 
pleasures to teach his friends how to purchase 
tender geese, though he could not always get 
them in the market. One morning he saw a 
lot, and inquired of the farmer how many there 
were. 

‘* About a dozen,” was the reply. 

‘* W-w-well,” said Platt, ‘I k-k-keep b-board- 
ing-house, and my b-b-boarders are the biggest 
e-eaters you ever s-s-saw. P-p-pick out n-n-nine 
of the t-t-toughest you've g-g-got.” 

The farmer complied, and laid aside the other 
three tender ones. 

Platt picked them up carefully, and putting 
them in his basket, said, ‘‘I b-b-believe I'll 
t-t-take these three.” 





Sarp a lady to her husband during the late 
panic, ‘‘I am not afraid but that we shall have 
enough to live on. I believe that we shall be 
provided for if we only trust in Providence.” 

To which the husband replied, ‘*‘ Well, you'll 
divide with the children, won't you? and I will 
look out for myself the best I can.” 





Mr. Donn Pratt has this little squib at one 
of the most eminent of our public men. ‘The 
question was asked, ‘* Do you think that Charles 
Francis Adams will be a candidate for the Pres- 
idency ?” 

‘*] doubt it,” was the reply. ‘* Charles Fran- 
cis is the sort of man who makes up a party in 
himself. If any other organization attempts to 
join him, he immediately secedes, under the im- 
pression that something must be wrong if he is 
notin a minority. He will not remain in a party 
long enough to see it die, and if he joins it after 
its death he can not keep up in the procession. 
He is like that fellow who hired a horse and bug- 
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gy at a livery-stable, and was requested, as usual, 
not to overdrive the animal. ‘The man gravely 
turned in his seat as he gathered up the reins, 
and said, slowly and earnestly, ‘Stranger, I am 
going to a funeral, and I’m bound to keep up 
with the procession if it kills this hoss!’” 





Tuey are dropping into poetry in Oregon, 
judging from the following superscription on a 
letter sent from Portland, in that far-off State: 


To Harry Howard, sleek and comely, 

Standing up behind his bar, 
Take this letter, take it quickly: 

’Tis not to go so very far; 

Only to the rural village 

In the valley by the mountains, 
Where the trout play in the fountains, 
Where buiids her nest the pretty swallow, 
And the pigs do Walla Walla. 





WE all take things for granted. This was the 
case at a prayer-meeting in the northern part of 
Maine, when the pastor remarked that if any had 
relatives in distant lands, prayer would be offered 
in their behalf. ‘Thereupon a man of the people 
arose and said, ‘‘ I would like you to pray for my 
brother. He went away two weeks ago, and I 
haven't heard from him since. I don’t know 
just where he is, but you needn’t pray below 
Bangor.” 





A FRIEND in Maine sends the following: 

Mr. Earle, a gentleman who has a wide repnta- 
tion as a revivalist, made a recent visit to Water- 
ville, where his labors were attended with suc- 
cess. When about to depart to keep an appoint- 
ment at Gardiner he began an exhortation to 
some of the guests at the Williams House. Mr. 
S , who had a carriage ready for his convey- 
ance to the dépét, reminded him it was time to 
leave. 

**Oh no,” said Mr. Earle; ‘* the Lord controls 
the trains.” 

‘**Yes,” replied his matter-of-fact friend, *‘but 
if you intend to go by this train you must start 
now, for to my certain knowledge the Lord has 
had nothing to do with the M. C. R. R. for up- 
ward of two years.” 

The minister got left. 








Wuere else than in Pennsylvania could this 
have occurred ? 

A doctor of our village was recently taken off 
suddenly, which fact was announced to us by 
Jake A , a boy living at our house, who at 
times would, in the most innocent way, describe 
things irregularly. Coming in hastily, and near- 
ly out of breath, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! Dr. F—— 
is dead; he’s had a political stroke !” 











Dr. H , a well-known hygienic physician 
in ——, not only attends to the bodily ailments 
of patients in his institution, but frequently takes 
occasion on the Lord’s Day to administer to 
them a little spiritual medicine in the form of a 
lengthy extemporaneous sermon. Not long since, 
having called them together, he proceeded to 
talk, taking for his subject the Crucifixion. The 
discourse was a good one, and in the course of 
it he had so worked upon the sympathies of his 
auditors that many were in tears. After dwell- 
ing upon the cruelty of that mode of punishment, 


the doctor spoke of the malefactor crucified at | 








the Saviour’s right hand, who was so blessed as 
to receive pardon, ‘* Brothers and sisters,” said 
he, ‘who among us would not give all he pos- 
sesses to-day to be thus favored? J would give 
ten thousand worlds if I could have been there 
and been that thief. Yes,” continued he, after 
a moment’s pause, as if to reflect, ‘‘I would give 
eleven thousand!” ‘The effect upon the audience 
of this additional bid may be imagined. 





WE have from Colorado an account of one of 
those interesting incidents in Western life con- 
nected with that noble animal, the horse. It is 
thrown into epic shape and glides as follows : 

A pr inn gd from the mountains came slowly riding 
own 
And stopped to get his dinner in a Rio Grande town, 
And his rough-haired, raw-boned, played-out, tired, 
and hungry-looking steed 
He sent out to the stable to recuperate with feed. 


It weer’ such a fancy horse: his joints were very 
arge 

And his "legs hung out each side of him like oars 
upon a barge; 

And the stranger who came riding that nag into Del 


Norte 
Had no exalted opinion of his qualities, I thought. 


But when they went to chaffing him—those sports 
across the range— 

That he should get his dander up is nothing very 
strange. 

And when they went to betting that they had a colt 
“right thar” 

That could beat his “hoss,” he bridled up with 
“Gentlemen, I'll swar, 


“Although I don’t much keer to run, I never let a 
banter 

Bluff me while I have horseflesh that kin walk or 
run or canter; 

So if yon’ve got a runnin’ hoss, or a dozen, trot em in, 

And I'll try to make it lively, if nary a red I win.” 


Then like wild-fire spread the rumor throughout that 
mining town 

That they’d caught a “greeny” nappin’, and would 
do him up so brown 

That *twould make his head swim maybe, for they 
entertained no doubt 

Of their open-and-shut ability to clean that stranger 
out. 


From fifty-dollar greenbacks down to Saguache 
County scrip, 

They sony their money lively with a reckless “let 
’er rip,” 

For they “* wanted ter wax that stranger on his hoss 
almity bad,” 

And they gathered up their bronchos and every nag 
they had. 


Then straightway that stranger started with the 
citizens en masse, 

To find a level spot of ground all covered o’er with 

Tass, 

Hor ania he, “‘I reckon we mout as well jes let the 
critters go 

’Thout waitin’ any longer, fer it muchly looks like 
snow.” 


The rivals in that scrub lit out; the stranger got the 


sit 

And the ‘‘ornery” horse developed extraordinary 
speed. 

He got away right easy with those San Luis Valley 
nags. 

And that stranger he stood treat at Storms’ as he 
pocketed their rags. 





A most excellent and instructive as well as 
very entertaining little volume is the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng’s Office and Duty of a Christian Pastor— 
a course of five lectures delivered in 1873 to the 
students of the School of Theology in Boston 
University, and recently published by Harper 
and Brothers. After speaking of the object and 
qualifications of the Christian pastor in the ful- 
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fillment of his important office and work, he al- 
Judes to the instruments which he is to employ in 
addition ; and in doing this he contrasts the suc- 
cess of the contented, cheerful-tempered man 
with the failure of the discontented, complaining 
man. Of the latter type the doctor says: 

‘‘What an unwholesome, repulsive miasma 
spreads around him! He can not be desired, 
nor longed for, nor tolerated but by those who 
are more truly the imitators of a mild and gentle 
Saviour than he. He may know all books and 
all languages ; he may be, in his own estimation, 
‘wiser than Daniel,’ and really ‘ prouder than 
Lucifer ;’ he may be an adept in all conversation 
and all culture; but none desire him, and every 
place in which his ministry is appointed and 
exercised becomes really more discontented than 
he. 

‘*Such a man occurs to my mind. He was 
talented, educated, and outwardly well prepared. 
But he had no aptitude of personal conformity to 
appointed conditions, and he has rolled and tum- 
bled through the Church from one inferior place 
to another still more so, until in age he seems 
likely to have no home open to him in any part 
of the Lord’s work on earth. He asked me one 
day the reason for this. He said, ‘I preach the 
same truth as you; why is my preaching use- 
less?’ We were near a butcher’s stall, filled with 
a stock of most attractive meat. ‘Why can not 
you eat that meat, so nicely cut up, and looking 
so clean?’ I replied. ‘Why, it is not cooked,’ 
hesaid. ‘That is exactly the point,’ I answered: 
‘that which is wanting in all your work is cook- 
ing—adaptation to the wants and conditions of 


nicely cut up and divided, but it is not cooked.’ 

‘* John Newton once went to hear a very crit- 
ical and accurate preacher, and when asked by 
him how he liked his discriminating analysis, 
answered, ‘One great distinction you seem to 
have forgotten—the difference between bones and 
meat.’” 

Another of the doctor : 

** At twenty-one years of age and a few weeks 
over I left my New England home in the char- 
acter of a preacher—the world before me, and 
Providence my guide. Four weeks afterward I 
found myself settled as a pastor in a church in 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, then 
the business suburb of the city of Washington. 
It was a church of which I had never heard, and 
in which not a single individual was known to 
me. ‘They accidentally heard me without my 
knowledge. Their aged pastor left them but 
the Sunday previous, and pleasantly said to 
them, ‘If that young man had an A in his name 
he would be the very thing for you.’ They took 
me at his word, and thus made me the thing.” 

One more : 

‘* My habit of preaching, which I had acquired 





ing. I forgot my text and my whole subject, 
and after blundering on for perhaps ten minutes 
in a most profuse perspiration, overwhelmed with 
confusion, I suddenly closed the service, and 
dismissed the congregation. Walking home, 
bowed down with my mortification, my wife, a 
daughter of Bishop Griswold, said to me: ‘ Now 
do give up this attempt at extempore preaching. 
You know my father said it would always be 
desultory and unconnected. You will never suc- 
ceed in it, I fear.’ I replied: ‘I will never give 
it up. This very occasion has made me deter- 
mined. It can be acquired, and, by the Lord’s 
help, I will acquire it.’ ‘Thirty years after that 
I saw Mr. Van Buren—who was one of my dis- 
tinguished hearers on that day—in St. George’s 
Church in New York. He came up to the 
chancel to speak to me, with his friend Judge 
Vanderpoel, whom he was visiting. Referring 
to some things past, I said, ‘Do you remember 
that day of my dreadful failure in preaching in 
Georgetown, in the beginning of my ministry?’ 
‘Oh yes,’ said he, ‘but you have never failed 
since,’” 





THERE must be forms, especially in legal pro- 
ceedings, otherwise where should we be? Every 
new form ought to combine what Lowell speaks 
of as 


“Suthin’ combinin’ moril truth 
With phrases such as strikes.” 


This seems to have been achieved on the follow- 
ing return on an execution issued in the case of 


| the Singer Manufacturing Company v. James B. 
the people to whom you are sent. Your meat is | 


Bousely et al., by the sheriff of Henry County, 
which will be appreciated by lawyers, and not a 
few ordinary people: 


Came to hand December 16, 1872, at ten o’clock p.m., 
and afterward, to wit, on the 10th day of January, 
1874, notwithstanding this writ has been 390 days from 
the date of issue, yet nevertheless be it remembered 
that on the above said 10th day of January, 1874, after 
many entreaties and a faithful presentation of “dead 





issues,” I had the exquisite pleasure of manipula- 
ting the sum of one hundred and fourteen and 96-100 
| (€114 96) dollars of the defendants’ money, and for fear 
that some “ salary grabber” would feloniously filch the 
| same from my possession, I forthwith rushed frantic- 
| ally to the bank and deposited the same therein, and 
| now, to wit, January 12, 1874, after two nights of 
| Sweet repose, I again rushed to the bank aforesaid 
| and selected a draft from among the many, one in fa- 
| vor of William J. Wallace, Clerk of Marion County, 
| Indiana, for the sum of one hundred and six and 41-100 
| ($106 41) dollars for his careful manipulation and proper 
distribution. Said sum being sufficient to cause a 
| bright smile to beam on the countenance of all herein 
| concerned, except myself, for which I have amply pro- 
vided by retaining the sum of eight 55-100 ($8 55) dol- 
lars as my costs on collection and for serving summons 
in this cause. And the long lost is returned. For the 
long delay irquire of Smith & Hawkins, attorneys. 
H. L. Munen, 
Sheriff Henry County. 





} 


THERE is nothing particularly amusing in the 





in arevival at Bristol, Rhode Island, from whenceI | following, though at the time it was thought to 
had gone within the previous month, was entirely | have been an exceedingly ready and witty hit at 
extemporaneous, and was sometimes very trying. | an abuse. It is from the Memoirs of Sir George 
ee It was while in Georgetown I went as usual | Sinclair, a work possessing no general interest 
to my church one Sunday with my feeble prepa- | for people in this country, and therefore not re- 
ration for the pulpit. It was during the session | published, and the extract is probably now for 
of Congress, and to my amazement a large num- | the first time in American type: 

ber of public men were there, many of whom! At the time the question of the wealth, and 
were personal friends of my father. I was terri- | the abuses connected with it, of the Irish bish- 
fied beyond control at the sight, and my gracious | ops, contrasted with the condition of the inferior 
Lord left me to my own pride for my chasten- ' clergy, was creating great interest in the public 
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mind, the dignitaries of the Church were boldly— 
certainly most imprudently—proclaiming them- 
selves to be, and priding themselves on the as- 
sumed fact, successors of the Apostles. Sir 
George took them on their own terms, and in 
the most triumphant manner made themselves 
and their ecclesiastical pretensions alike ridicu- 
lous. After some preliminary observations Sir 
George thus proceeded : 

If, during the laboriqns and successful excavations 
of enterprising Oriental explorers, a brazen tablet were 
dug up which, when deciphered and translated, and the 
sums represented by modern equivalents, proclaimed 
the following notabilia— 

WEALTH OF THE APOSTLES, 
Probate of their Wills. 


pO Pe ey Femepeyen £400,000 
Simon the Canaanite ............-0 150,000 
TRUE 5. ki sc dite Ss 0b etudeaees tae ,000 
James the: LOGS... 0s ccc gicte qepesese 300,000 
RM ccs sascaehdnstacce ee teneaenss 200,000 
WU cca coteressnecesqcuumen seer ene 150,000 
PUR nc vee vcacedesuwadeses 6 deesuee 250,000 
DOIOW 5 oii cas entnscatesheke ciegeces (180,000 

Making a total Of ........eesseeee £1,700,000 


—if such a discovery of.the wills of the Apostles were 
made, the obvious inference would generally be de- 
duced that the public announcement of their having 
amassed such enormous amounts of ‘filthy lucre” 
must in no small degree have hardened their hearers 
against the more impressive exhortations to cet their 
affections on things above, and not to lay up for them- 
selves treasures upon earth. A similar result will, I 
doubt not, ensue whenever the subjoined short but 


significant paragraph is read by acute and impartial | 
inquirers, in reference to certain dignitaries profess- | 


ing to be the rightful and indefeasible successors of 
the “twelve” whose disinterestedness and self-denial 
were as conspicuous as their sanctity and success: 
WEALTH OF THE IRISH BISHOPS. 
Probate of Irish Protestant Bishops’ Wills. 


Agar, Archbishop of Cashel........ £400,000 
Porter, Bishop of Clogher.......... 250,000 
Knox, weet Pe PRIMIOG. can c00s 00 100,000 
Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh..... 300,000 
Hawkins, eee 4 of Raphoe ....... 250,000 
Fowler, Archbishop of Dublin ..... 150,000 
Beresford, Archbishop of Tuam.... 250,000 

J Re ey RIN a £1,700,000 





In Nevada, even as in New York, the great 
business of courtship goes on as briskly as ever, 
though some of the details vary. From the for- 
mer locality we are furnished with a narrative 
which has a slight dramatic action and flavor 
not common to Fifth Avenue. It is described 
thus: ‘ My sister Em has got a feller who has 


been coming to see her ‘most every night for | 


some time. Night before last, just to have a 
little fun, I went in the parlor, and crawled un- 


der the sofa on the sly, and waited there till he | 
and Em had got settled ; and just as he was ask- | 


ing her if she was willing to be his dear partner 
for life, and trust to his strong right arm for pro- 
tection and support, I gave three red-hot Indian 
war-whoops, and bumped myself up against the 
bottom of the sofa, and fired off an old horse- 
pistol that I had borrowed of Sam Johnson, and, 
my gracious! how that feller jumped up and 
scooted for the door! He never stopped to get 
his hat, but went tumbling head over heels down 
the door-steps. As for Em, she was just that 
scared that she squatted right down on the floor, 
and screeched like blue blazes, till dad and moth- 


er came running in, with nothing on but their | 
night-clothes, and wanted to know what the 
But Em only yelled the louder, 


matter was. 


|and kept pointing under the sofa, till dad got 
| down on his knees, and saw me there, and pulled 
|me out by the hind-leg. When he had got me 
| out in the wood-shed, he warped me over his 
| knee, and then went at me with an old trunk 
| strap, and I haven't got over it real nicely yet.” 








From Sunbury, Pennsylvania, comes this : 

In February last the Rev. Mr. Jack, of Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania, went to Turbotville to assist 
at a protracted meeting, with the intention of 
| returning the next day. While walking on the 
street with the resident minister, the latter pre- 
vailed on Mr. J. to remain until the day follow-‘ 
ing. To relieve any apprehension on the part 
of his wife at his not returning at the appointed 
time, he immediately went to the telegraph office 
and sent the following telegram : 


Mrs. A. B. Jack, Danville, Pennsylvania: 
Psalm y. 3, first clause in the verse. 
A. B. Jack. 


Which, being interpreted, saith, ‘‘ My voice shalt 
thou hear in the morning.” 








DIALOGUE in a cemetery : 

Wire. ‘‘ Ah, husband, do you see this beau- 
tiful carving ?—how delicately cut in the pure 
white stone!” 

Huspanp. ‘‘ Yes, very pretty.” 

Wire, “ But, William, you have no taste for 
art; you don’t enjoy these things asido. Just 
notice this slender column of immaculate marble, 
with the touching question so beautifully carved, 
‘Do they miss me at home ?’” 

Hussanp. ‘‘ Yes, I see; and here is her name 
on the foot-stone—‘G. A. B.’ Yes, I guess they 
miss her, if that was her name.” 

And there came silence. 





Wuire Company ‘‘N” of the Twenty-eighth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers was doing picket duty 
on the Potomac, John Moy, not many years 
from old Ireland, was placed as sentinel, with 
orders to examine all ‘* passes.” During the 
day a horseman chanced that way, and being 
summoned to halt, handed his pass to Moy, who 
leisurely scanned it, gave it back, and permitted 
the horseman to go on. Moy’s deliberation had 
been noted by Lieutenant P , Who called out, 

‘* Was that a proper pass ?” 

‘*Vis; Sar.” 

‘* What was on it, John?” 

**Divil a bit do I know, Sur, but with all the 
readin’ and writin’ there was on that pass, it was 
| enough to pass a major-gineral to the very divil!” 











One of the most estimable men in Albany— 
"a printer, of course—sends to the Drawer the fol- 
, lowing: Our proof boy is reported as having gone 
| to the Medical College in this city with a proof. 
| By mistake in entering he opened the door of 
| the museum, and in passing through stopped in 
| front of a case in which a skeleton was hanging. 
| As he stepped up to examine, the floor yielded a 
| little, and the wire attachment to the floor caused 
| theskeleton toraiseitsarm. The boy was fright- 
/ened and ran. On reaching the street the stu- 
; dent who wanted the proof hailed him to come 
| back. 

‘*No, you don’t!’ exclaimed thelad. ‘‘ Think 
I don’t know you now, since you got your clothes 
on!” 


| 


| 
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PAT'S PUILOSOPIY, 


Our readers have doubtless always understood 
that R. H. Stoddard, who gives us a bit of poetry 
now and then, is an American of Anglo-Saxon 
descent. But this isa mistake. The following 
specimens establish beyond a question his Celtic 
origin : 

PAT'S PHILOSOPHY. 
When the winter is cold 

I keep meself warm ; 
When the summer is hot 

I keep meself cool: 

It’s mebbe I’m bold, 

And it’s mebbe I'm not; 
But a gossoon’s a fool 

When he goes into harm! 
Sez my old Uncle Dan— 

A wise one, and stiddy— 

‘“* What's the world to a man 

When his wife is a widdy ?” 


When the soldier struts by 
With his sword at his side, 
And the rattle, rattle drums 
Beat the roll and the call, 
He may go or may fly— 
I stay here till death comes, 
For I mind me of all 
That in battle have died! 
I am like Uncle Dan, 
For he said—troth and did he— 
‘What's the world to a man 
When his wife is a widdy ?” 


When the sailor hoists sail, 
And stands out on the deep, 
Laving sweetheart or wife 
And the childer behind, 
He timpts the wild gale, 
And he trifles with life, 
And he sinks, d’ye mind, 
Where the mermaidens sleep! 








“Pat,” sez old Uncle Dan, 

“Stay at home with your Biddy; 
What’s the world to a man 

When his wife is a widdy ?” 


Let the scholar sit up 
And write late and long, 
To insure him a name— ' 
He may sit up for me; a 
Give me but a full cup, 
He may have all his Fame; 
For it’s stuff, d’ye see, 
And not worth an old song! 
Let us live, Uncle Dan; 
Let us live and love, Biddy ; 
What’s the world to a man 
When his wife is a widdy ? 


BIDDY’S PHILOSOPHY. i 


What would I do if you was dead? 
And when do you think of dying? 
I'd stand by your bed, and hold your head, 
And cry, or pretind to be crying! 
There’s many a worser man nor you— 
If one knew where to find him— 
And mebbe many a better, too, 
With money to leave behind him! 
But you, if I was dying to-day 
(I saw you now when you kissed her), 
I tell you, Pat, what you’d be at— 
You'd marry your widdy’s sister! 


You'd make an iligant corpse, indade, 
Sleeping so sound and stiddy: 

If_you could see yourself as you laid, 
You'd want to come back to Biddy! 

You would be dressed in your Sunday best, 
As tidy as I could make you, 

With a sprig of something on your breast— 
And the boys would come to wake you! 

But you, if I was dead in your stead 
(Do you think I never missed her 2), 


ee 
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I tell you, Pat, what you’d be at— 
You'd marry your widdy’s sister! 


The undertaker would drive the hearse 
That has the big black feather: 

If there was no money left in your purse, 
Your friends would club together! 

They'd look at your cold remains before 
big | followed you down to the ferry; 

And the coaches standing at the door 
Would go to the cemetery! 

But you, if I was once in the box 
(I wonder her lips don’t blister), 

I tell you, Pat, what you’d be at— 
You'd marry your widdy’s sister! 


When you was under the sod I'd sigh, 
And—if I could do without you, 
Mebbe I've a strapping lad in my eye 
Would come here and talk about you! 
A little courtin’ would be divertin’, 
A kind voice whispering, ‘* Biddy !” 
And a kiss on the iyotee what's the hurt in 
A man consoling a widdy? 
But you, before I was dead at all 
(Now don’t deny that you kissed her), 
I tell you, Pat, what you’d be at— 
You'd marry your widdy’s sister! 





Herz is a sermon on a dead chicken by our 
little friend Ethel, a six-year-old : 

** Like in the fable of the man, the boy, and the 
donkey, I can not hope to please every one, but 
I will try to do my best with this sermon. ‘The 
heart has its little vanities and its little goodness- 
es. Do not laugh at man’s poorness, my dear 
friends. I hope you will regard this solemn 
service with great solemnity. ‘This dear one has 
departed the lower world. Mourners, ery not ; 
mourn not, for the departed one has gone to a 
place so sweet in eternity. It is well for it that 
it has died early, for it is saved much pain. We 
must not blame the dear mother. In her ener- 
gies to procure food, the mother had kicked over 
the dish on one of her little ones, and this—the 
result. We warn all these listeners that when 
they have life, energy, thought, soul, they should 
prepare themselves for death, for man knoweth 
not the hour nor the day of judgment. This 
little one slumbers sweetly in her coffin. She is 
happy; she is an angel now. It is only her body 
will sleep in the grave; her spirit has gone to the 
animality kingdom. She misses not her Indian 
meal, she misses not her mother. ‘This little 
one has been taken in the prime of her life. (I 
warn thee to be attentive, and not trim thine hat 
with dock leaves and flowers from the decora- 
tions of the body while I speak to thee.) I speak 
to thee not harshly, and give thee the advice I 
gave before. Be ready, prepared for slumber, 
peace, happiness, righteousness. I will now re- 
late a fable, which has a parable. ‘There was 
once a hog who was dirty, and lived inasty. He 
loved filth, and was greedy and unrighteous. 
There lived on the same farm a lamb, who was 
clean and tidy, and ate fresh grass, and was in- 
nocent. One day the lamb addressed the hog, 
and said: ‘Sir, if your habits were better, and 
you were cleaner, and ate meal, or grass and hay, 
as I do, people would relish you better. I do 
not consider myself better than other people, but 
I am only advising you how you might amend 
some of your habits.” But the hog answered, in 
a surly tone: ‘Humph! hegh! hegh! ‘To you 
it is easy ; but Iam accustomed to this. Jam 
a hog, and you a lamb.’ But the lamb asked, 
mildly, ‘Have you ever experienced what it is 
to be good?’ ‘No; and I don’t wish to, either ; 





I don’t care much about it.’ Wickedness is the 
filth the hog longs after. The lamb is the good 
angel who tries to coax people to do better. 
Now, my friends, it is time for the removal of 
the coffin. (And now, Ocey, you must throw up 
your arms and begin to howl.)” 





Tus comes from a correspondent in Sedalia, 
Missouri. During the late war, while the Fed- 
eral troops near here were taking a good many 
prisoners, a prominent Southern divine found 
himself in quandary. Calling on the general 
commanding, he said : 

‘*Sir, I have been ordered by my bishop to 
pray for the President of the Confederate States. 
The United States forces now having possession 
of the place, I don’t know what to do, and in 
my difficulty I come to you.” 

The general, a kindly man, asked, 
have you prayed for Mr. Davis?” 

** Ever since the war began.” 

** Well, my dear doctor,” continued the gen- 
eral, ‘*I am not much of a theologian—only a 
poor soldier who obeys orders; and as your 
prayers don’t appear to have done Mr. Davis 
much good, or us any harm, I see no objection to 
your obeying your orders, and continuing your 
supplications for Jeff, who certainly needs all 
the help, spiritual and material, he can get.” 

The doctor, as they say in Georgia, ‘‘ resumed 
the primeval condition of his former rectitude.” 


** How long 





THE MAIDEN’S LAST FAREWELL, 
IN THE DAY OF CREMATION, 


Turn the night wore on, and we knew the worst, 
That the end of it all was nigh: 

Three doctors they had from the very first— 
And what could one do but die? 


“Oh, William!” she cried, “‘strew no blossoms 
spring, 
For the new ‘apparatus’ might rust; 
But say that a handful of shavings you'll bring, 
And linger to see me combust. 


f 


‘Oh, promise me, love, by the fire-hole you'll watch, 
And when mourners and stokers convene, 
You will see that they light me some solemn, slow 
match, 
And warn them against kerosene. 


“Tt would cheer me to know, ere these rude breezes 
waft 
My essences far to the pole, 
That one whom I love will look to the draught, 
And have a fond eye on the coal. 


“Then promise me, love’—and her voice fainter 
rew— 
“While this body of mine calcifies, 
You will stand just as near as you can to the flue, 
And gaze while my gases arise. 


“For Thompson—Sir Henry—has found out a way 
(Of his ‘ process’ you've surely heard tell), 

And you burn like a parlor-match gently away, 
Nor even offend by a smell. 


“So none of the dainty need sniff in disdain 
When my carbon floats up to the sky; 

And I’m sure, love, that you will never complain, 
Though an ash should blow into your eye. 


‘Now promise me, love”’—and she murmured low— 
“When the calcification is o'er, 

You will sit by my grave in the twilight glow— 
I mean by my furnace door: 


“Yes, promise me, love, while the seasons revolve 


On their noiseless axles, the years, 
You will visit the kiln where you saw me ‘resolve,’ 
And leach my pale ashes with tears.” 
Joun Paci 














